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VOLUME III— PART IV 


No. XYIL— COPPER PLATE GRANTS FROM SINNAMANUR, 
TIRUKKALAR AND TIRUCHCHENGODU. 


No. 206.— TAYO P ANDY A COPPER PLATE GRANTS PROM SINN AMA NUR 

These are two of the four sets of Pandya copper plate grants discovered so far and are 
herein published for the first time. The Yelvikudi grant of Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan has 
heen edited by me in the Epigraphia Indica , Yol. XYII, pp. 291 to 309 and the Madras 
Museum Plates of J atilavarman, by the late Rai Bahadur Y. Y enkayya in the Indian Antiquary , 
Yol. XXII, pp. 57 to 75. These four, studied together, furnish a genealogy of the Pandyas 
from the early king Kaduhgon, who is said to have flourished at the close of the first 

S' 

Sahgam of Tamil poets, down to Rajasimha-Pandya 1 , the contemporary of the Chola king 
Parantaka I, who reigned at the commencement of the 10th century A.D. With the invasion 
of the latter into the Pandya country and his capture of Madura, which earned for him the 
title 4 Madiraikonda ’, the early Plndya power seems to have come to an end, and made 
room, for the next two centuries at least, for the unchallenged sway of the Ch61as over the 
whole of Southern India. 

The two grants under consideration have been thoroughly reported in the Annual Report 
on Epigraphy for 1906-1907, pp. 62 if. Speaking of their provenance, Mr. Yenkayya states 
44 the plates are reported to have been found about 20 or 25 years ago (now nearly forty 
years) while digging for the foundation of the kitchen in the Yishnu temple at Sinnamanfir 2 * 
in the Periyakulam taluka of the Madura district, and have since been purchased for deposit 
in the Madras Museum, from their owner Mr. Rajam Ayyar.” 

The bigger of the two sets consists of seven copper plates, measuring approximately 10" 
by 8|". The thin rims which they once seem to have had, are now completely worn out. The 
plates are numbered on their obverse sides, with the Tamil numerals 2 to 8 close to the right 
side of the ring hole, thus showing that the first plate, whose obverse must have borne the 
number 1, is now lost. The last plate ending with the word Karkulattil , also shows that 
' one or more plates which contained the last portion of the grant are lost. The ring which 
held the plates together and which, judging by the size of the ring holes in the middle of the 
left margin of each plate, must have been a little less than in thickness, is missing. The 
existing seven plates weigh. 890 tolas. 

The s mall er set consists of three thin plates without rims, viz. the first, second and the 
last, with one or more plates of two written sides, missing between the second and the last. 
The first and the last plates are not numbered as in the larger set. The ring with which the 

1 See below, Table on p. 446. The three Pandya kings Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan alias Kuvavan 
Maran, his son Ilahgovadiyaraiyan alias Maran Paramesvaran, and his son Perumbidugu Muttaraiyan alias 
Suvaran Maran mentioned in the Sendalai pillar inscriptions of about the 8th century A.D. do not appear 
in this genealogy. They evidently belonged to a subordinate branch of the family and were perhaps kings of 
the southern Tafijai country, ruling almost independently of the imperial Pandyas at Madura and sometimes 
ii ghting with them. See Jij). Xnd ., Vol. A J II, pp. 136 and 137. 

2 Spelt Chinnamanur in the Alphabetical list of villages in the Madras Presidency, 
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plates were held together is lost. The ring-hole is not, as usual, bored in the middle of the 
left margin, but at the left bottom or the left top corner, according as the written side of the 
plate is odd or even — the sheets being meant evidently to be read by turning over the leaf, 
as in a palm-leaf manuscript without the necessity of actually removing the plate from the 
ring. The plates measure 8-R" by 3" and the three plates, together, weigh 51 tolas. 

Both sets of plates use the Grrantha alphabet wherever Sanskrit verses and Sanskrit 
words occur and the Tamil Vatteluttu where the Tamil language is employed. The palaeo- 
graphy of the smaller set of plates does not differ much from that of the Madras Musuem 
plates of Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan, who, as I have stated already in my paper on the 
VelvikuiL grant, has to be identified with the donor of the latter and therefore also with 
Marajafi jadaiyan of the Anaimalai inscription. 1 

The remark made by Mr. Yenkayya that the Madras Museum plates and the smaller 
Sinnamanfir plates are nearer in point of time to the larger £innamanfir plates than they are 
to the Yglvikudi grant, has been already examined by me in the light of the palaeography 
of the plates under publication. I have noticed that the difference in the formation of the 
Gfrantha characters of the Y elvikudi, the Madras Museum and the smaller Sinnamanfir plates 
all of which in my opinion belong to the same period, should be due to their having been 
written at different periods later than their Yatteluttu portions. In the matter of their 
Yatteluttu writing, the smaller and the bigger £innamanfir plates are far separated by time 
and the palaeographieal differences are apparent. The formation of the initial vowel a, the e- 
mark in consonants, the letters na , ma, and ya , — of which the two latter, it is surprising to find, 
resemble the ma and ya of the Ye] vikudi and the Anaimalai inscriptions, — show marked 
differences. The differences which the smaller Sinnamanfir plates and the Madras Museum 
plates present, except in the formation of the letter ya, are very slight. They are almost 
nil. Consequently, Mr. Venkayya’s identification of the second king Arik§sari Asamasaman 
Mdravarman mentioned in the smaller Sinnamanfir plates with Maravarma'n Pallava- 
bhafijana of the Madras Museum plates and that of his son — his unnamed son who was 
victorious at Marudfir — with Jatilavarman Ned uS jadaiyan of the same plates, becomes 
untenable even on the grounds of palaeography. This point will become clearer in the sequel 
where the identification of the kings mentioned in the smaller and the bigger Sinnamanfir 
plates is discussed. 

The Sanskrit portion of the bigger ^innamanfir plates begins with a fragmentary verse 
in which the king (perhaps P&ndya) boasts of having subdued the ocean — an attribute which 
the mythical Pandya kings generally assumed in consequence, perhaps, of their sea-bordering 
kingdom, their naval power, and their sea-borne trade, from the earliest historical times. 
Prom him were descended the kings known as Pandyas (v. 2 ) i who engraved their edicts on the 
Himalaya mountain 5 and whose family-priest was the sage Agastya (v. 3). One of the 
Pandya kings is said to have occupied the throne of Indra (v. 4) and another to have shared 
it with that god, and still another, to have caused the Ten-Headed (?.£., Havana of Lanka) 
to sue for peace (v. 5). One was a conqueror of the epic hero Arjuna (v. 7) . Verse 8 
refers to a king who cut off his own head in order to protect that of his master and also to a 
certain Sundara-Pandya who had mastered all the sciences. Many kings of this family had 
performed \edic sacrifices Rajasuya and A^vamddha (v. 9). 3 

1 E P . ind Vol. VIII, p . 317 f. 

* See Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, p. 59 and foot-note 4. 

3 The Tamil portion gives many more of such attributes to the Pandya ancestors ; see below p. 443. 



In this family was bom king Arikesarin. His son was Jatila ; his son Rajasimha (II) ; 
bis son Varaguna (I) ; and his son Sri-Mara entitled Srivallabha (v. 10). Sri-Mara conquered 
Mdyd-P&ndya, the kings of Kerala and Simhala, the Pallava and the Vallabha (v. 11). 
His son was Parantaka the younger brother of "Varaguna II (v. 12), who fought a battle at 
Kharagiri and captured Ugra (v. 13). His wife was YdnavanmaMdevi (y. 15) and their 
son was Rajasimha (III), the banner (both) of the solar and the lunar races (vv. 16 and 17). 

A favourite of this king was the Brahman Parantaka, the son of Sreslithisarman, the 
grandson of the V§dio scholar Bhaskara (v. 21) and the great-grandson of Sreshthm, a 
Senguti-Kausika of Putthr (vv. 20 and 21). The ancestors of this Parantaka were the 
followers of Agnivesya-kalpa — evidently the science of medicine — and his maternal grand- 
father was the famous UraSarman of the Maudgalya lineage, of Syandana grama. To 
Sreshtliisarman, king Parantaka Viran§rayana had given the village of Maniyachi, sur- 
named Tisaichchudarmahgala in V ada-Kalavali-nadu. The ruling king Rajasimha (III) 
gave to the Brahman Parantaka, in the 16th year of his reign, while encamped at Chhlal 
in Rajasimha-kulakkil, the agrahdra Narcheygai-Puttdr surname! Mandaragaurava- 
mangalam in Ala-nddu. 

The vijfiapti of the grant was the councillor and poet Jatila (v. 33) of the Atri-gotra, 
while the djnapti was Khrrangon, a servant of king Maravarman (v. 34). The kudikcwal 
was Nakkankuman, son of the headman of Khra in Kil-V emba-nadu, who was a minister 
and the chief of the elephant forces. Nakkan-Kdda, Kon-Velan and PataraB-Cholai were 
three officers who witnessed the demarcation of the boundary line. Verse 37 supplies for the 
king the surname Abhimanameru. 

The composer of the prakasti was Vasudeva, a friend of Madhuraguna and the elder 
brother of Vishnu (v. 38). 

The Tamil portion which begins with line 76 also praises the Pandya kings 
who belonged to the lunar race and bore the crest of the double fish, had Agastya as 
their family preceptor and counted the god (Siva) as one of their family members. Many 
other incidents, mostly mythical, are also registered of some of the early kings : such as, 
(1) churning the ocean for nectar ; (2) bathing in the waters of the four oceans in a single 
day; (3) going round the earth; (4) sending embassy to the gods on many occasions; (5) 
taking away the necklace of Palcasasana (Indra) ; (6) mastering the Tamil language of the 
south; (7) driving away the sea by throwing a javelin; (8) giving a thousand golden 
hills (MSru) in charity; (9) founding the town of Madura and erecting a wall round it; 
(10) studying Tamil and Sanskrit ( vada-moli ) as even to excel Pandits ; (11) leading elephants 
in the Bharata war against the Maharathas ; (12) relieving Vijaya (Arjuna) from the 
nurse of Vasu ; (13) engraving the victorious symbols of the fish, the tiger, and the bow on 
the top of the Northern mountain, i.e., the Himalayas ; (14) getting huge giants to work for 
them in building many tanks ; (15) cutting off the heads of two kings in the battles fought 
at Chitramayari and Talaiyalanganam ; (16) getting the Mahabharata translated into 
Tamil; and (17) establishing the Tamil Sangam in the town of Madura. After these kings 
had passed away, there came a king named Pardnkusa who saw the back of (be., defeated) 
the Chera king at Nelveli and the Pallava king at Sahkaramangai. His grandson was 
Rajasimha, after whom came a king named Varaguna-Maharaja. The exact relationship of 
this Varaguna-Maharaja to his predecessor Rajasimha has not been recorded. Rajasimha’s 
son was Parachakralcol&hala who was successful in battles fought at Kunnffr, Sihgalam 



(Ceylon) and Yilinam and wlio at Kudamfikkil won a deadly battle against the combined 
armies of the Gahga, Pallava, Chola, Kalinga, Magadha and other kings. Next came 
Yaragunavarman, whose relationship to Parachakrakoldhala is also not specified. His 
younger brother was Parantakan ^adaiyan, who fought battles at Sennilam, Kharagiri and 
Pennagadam in the Kongu country. To him and his queen Yanavanmaha.de vr was born 
Rajasimha sumamed Yikatavadava and Mandaragaurava. This latter fought a battle at 
Ulappinimangalam, drove the king of Tanjai (Tanjore) in a battle fought at Naippftr, won a 
battle at Kodumbai, burnt the town of Yafiji on the northern bank of the Ponni (Kaveri) 
river and destroyed the lord of the southern Tanjai country at NSval. 

In the 14th year opposite to the second year of his reign (t. e . , the 16th year as stated in 
the Sanskrit portion), this Rajasimha, while he was encamped at Chfilal, a town founded by 
himself in the district of Rajasingapperuhgulakkil or Raj a sinihakulakkil, granted to the 
Brahman Parantaka, the village Narcheygai-Puttfir in Ala-naclu, re-naming it Mandaragau- 
ravamangalam. As in the Sanskrit portion, lines 147 to 155 seem to record that BMskaran- 
Setti (Sreshthisarman of the Sanskrit portion) the son of Bhaskara and the foremost of the 
Ombalvas of the Agnivesya-kalpa and the Komara-Kausika-gotra (Senguti-Kausika 
of the Sanskrit portion) dwelling in Puttfir, in the Miygundaru (district) of 
Koluvfir-kfirram (division), had received from Parantaka Yiranarayana, the village of 
TiSaickchudarmahgalam in the Yadakalavali-nadu (province). Prom the Sanskrit passage, 
we learn that Maniyachi, whicli may be identified with the well-known junction station on 
the South Indian Railway, was surnamedTisaichchudarmahgalam. The vinnajapam ( vijnapti 
in Sanskrit) t.e., the one who made the formal request to the king, was, according to the 
Tamil portion, a certain Sadaiyapir&n-Bhattasomayajin of Pullamangalam in Sola-n&du : and 
the djnapti , as in the Sanskrit portion, was KArrahgon, a native of Y§mbarrur in Kalavali- 
n&du. Kuman or Nakkan-Knm^n 1 (as he is called in Sanskrit) of the village of Khra in 
Kil-Y6mba-nadu, was the kudikaval-nayakan or the chief revenue officer. The three officers, 
who, according to the Sanskrit portion, were to witness the demarcation of the boundary 
line, are stated in the Tamil portion, to have been the kanakkar or accountants, the demar- 
cation itself being done by the ndttar , i.e n the district people of Ala-nSdu. Of the bound- 
aries, the eastern boundary was the ^uruli-aru (river). The southern boundary of the 
village granted, which commences at the end of the eighth plate, must have been continued 
on the next, which is however missing. 

Compared with the Yelvikudi plates of Nedufijadaiyan, we find that the account given 
in the bigger Sinnamanfir plates includes, as it should, many later Pandya kings. The mild 
Puranic tradition of the Yelvikudi plates connecting the Pandyas with Agastya, the 
churning of the milk ocean, and the sharing with Indra of half his throne and necklace, 
grows here into a big list with seven or eight other extra items added to it. Some of these 
are interesting. Por instance, the going round the earth, and the bathing in the waters of 
the four oceans in a single day, are feats attributed to Yali, king of the monkeys 1 . Again, 
calling the aid of huge giants to build tanks in the Pandya land also seems to suggest the 
near connection which the Pandya country had with Ceylon, the land of Eavana. Tne driving 
away of the sea by throwing a javelin is perhaps a reminiscence of a similar feat ascrib- 
ed to the epic hero Kama. The leading of elephants against the Maharathas in the Bharata 
war is a fact which is commemorated also in literature, of the Cliera king Sengutrtuvan,. 


1 Yalmiki-Bamayana, Uttarakainja, chapter 34. 
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who is said to have fed the soldiers in the Mahabharata war. Some of the other attributes, 
however, are of much historical value. The mastery over the Tamil language of the south, the 
foundation of the town of Madura and the erection of a wall round it, the stud} T ing of Tamil 
and Sanskrit as even to excel Pandits, the initiating of the translation of the Mahabharata 
into Tamil and the establishing of the Tamil Sangam (academy) in the town of Madura — 
these, clearly indicate the close connection the Pandya kings had with the development of 
the Tamil language and the foundation of the town of Madura. The battles of Chitramuyari 
and Talaiyalanganam mentioned of one of the unnamed Pandya kings must be a reference to 
Nedunjeliyan who is spoken of in literature as the hero who gained success in the battle of 
Talaiyalanganam by defeating the Chola and the Chera kings. Our plates add that 
the heads of these two kings were actually cut off and this was not in one battle as literature 
suggests, but in two, viz . , Chitramuyari and Talaiyalanganam. 1 

The genealogies of the Pandya kings as given in the Sanskrit and Tamil portions differ 
widely ; but still as both refer to the same grant, which was made in the sixteenth year of 
the same king, there cannot be any room for doubt. Consequently, the statements of the 
Sanskrit and the Tamil portions have to be supplemented one with the other, in order 
to obtain a complete genealogy (see Table D in the attached sheet of genealogical tables). 

The smaller Sinnamandr plates, after the usual invocation to god Purushottama 
(Vishnu) (v. 1), confer a benediction on the family of ^the [Moon, in which were bom the 
(Psindya) kings who crushed the pride of the enemies of gods (v. 2). 

In that family of the Moon, after many kings of great deeds had expired, came forth a 
son of Jayantavarman, the great king (paramd§vara) Arik6sari Asamasaman Alanghya- 
vikrama Akdlakdla Mdravarman. His son was one who fought battles at Marudur and Ku- 
valaimalai. Here comes a break and one or two plates on which the genealogy should have 
been continued, are lost. What is left on the last plate treats only of the description of the 
boundary line of the granted land or village, and mentions the Bhagavati temple of Korran- 
puttftr. The dmtli of the grant was Tayan Sihgan, the utlaramantri of Kundiir in Kundfir- 
kfirram of Anda-nadu. The purankaval of this village was eighty-five kalavis (of paddy). 
The king himself, as in the Velvikudi plates (11. 151-152), made a declaration and caused the 
copper-plate grant to be executed. It may be noted that Korranputtfir mentioned above, 
also figures among the boundaries of Velvikudi. The record was written (or witnessed) by 
Arikfeari, son of Pandi-Perumbanaikkaran who also wrote the Madras Museum plates. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary to have clearly before us the genealogical 
tables supplied by the four Pandya copper-plate grants, viz . , (A) the Velvikudi grant, (B) 
the Madras Museum plates, (C) the smaller Sinnamanfir plates and (D) the bigger Sinnama- 
nfir plates, severally. Por convenience of reference, it will be noted that the numbers given 
to the kings in the Velvikudi table are repeated in the other tables in cases where, for 
reasons explained in the sequel, the kings are identical. 


1 "For farther information on the Pandya who fought the "battle of Talaiyalanganam, tee Dr. S. K. Ayyan- 
gar’s Beginnings of South Indian History , chapter 4. 
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The description of the three kings given in the smaller Sinnamanur plates enables us to 
identify at once the last who fought the battle at Marudftr with (5) Sadaiyan Eanadhira of the 
V elvikudi plates and his father with (4) Arikesari Asamasaman fM&ravarman of the same. 
Prom this it further follows that Jayantavarman the father of Arikesari Asamasaman must 
be identified with (3) Seliyan Send an. Mr. K. Y. Snbrahmanya Ayyar suggests that 
Jayantavarman is perhaps a Sanskritized form of Sendan. Thus the three kings referred to in 
the smaller Sinnamanfir record, must be Nos. (3), (4) and (5) of Mr. Yenkayya’s genealogical 
table given at page 54 of part II of the Madras Epigraplrical Report for 1908. It is, therefore, 
d iffi cult to see how or why Eai Bahadur Y. Yenkayya must have been inclined to attribute 
the smaller Sinnamanfir plates to Parantaka Yiranar ay ana Sadaiyan of the bigger Sinnama- 
nhr plates (D), who comes three generations after (7) of the VMvikudi grant, especially after 
seeing that the three names mentioned in the smaller set are evidently only the first 
three names of what might have been a longer genealogy, similar to that of the Yelvikudi 
grant or the bigger Sinnamanflr plates. The Madras Museum plates of* Jatilavarman and the 
smaller Sinnamanhr plates, palaeographically, are almost of the same period, and if, as 
proved in my paper on the Yelvikudi grant, the donor of the Madras Museum plates is 
identical with the donor of the Yelvikudi grant, it follows that the donor of the smaller 
Sinnamanur plates too must be either Par&ntaka Nedun jadaiyan of the Y elvikudi grant or 
an immediate successor of his. So, the missing plate or plates after the second in the 
smaller Sinnamanfir set should have contained the names of (5) Sadaiyan Eanadhira, 
(6) Termaxan, (7) Parantaka Nedun jadaiyan and perhaps also his successor Bajasimha II. 
It is very disappointing that these plates are lost ; else, we would have had enough material 
to compare the genealogies and to identify the names. 

In comparing next, the historical Pandya genealogy derived from the bigger Sinnama- 
nhr plates with that of the Yelvikudi grant, one has to be guided not only by the common 
names and titles of kings belonging to about the same age, but also by the common battles 
fought and the common enemies conquered by them — though it is not impossible that these 
may be repeated in history. Palaeographical similarities no doubt often help in the identifi- 
cation of names but sometimes they also fail when the particular inscription from which we 
draw the inference happens to be a copy of some older document, written in a later hand. 
Applying these methods we find that the first king Arikesari of the bigger Sinnamanfir 
plates, who is said to have fought the battle of Nelveli against a Chera king, will at first 
appear to be the same as Arikesari Maravarman (No. 4) of the Yelvikudi grant whose enemy 
at Nelveli was a certain Y ilveli 1 * 3 (perhaps a Ch£ra). But Arikesari of (A) did not, however, 
fight with the Pallava king as did Arikesari mentioned in (D). The battle of ^ahkara- 
mangai where Parahkusa Arikesari of (D) defeated the Pallavas is not mentioned of No. 
4 in (A) but Termaran (No. 6) a grandson of Arikesari (No. 4) is clearly said to have 
crushed the Pallava power. Again, the title Parahkusa, given to Arikesari in the Tamil 
portion of (D) makes it difficult to connect him with the first Arikesari Maravarman (No. 
4) of the Y elvikudi plates. So, it has to be assumed, at least hypothetically, that a second 
battle was fonght at Nelveli by Parahkusa Arikesari, like the first by his grandfather, 
Asamasaman Arikesari, against the very same or a different Chera king. The fact that 
Parahkusa Arikesari’s grandson is . called Bajasimha in (D) suggests the possibility of 

1 Dr. KrishnaBwami Ayyangar suggests, however, that Vilveli here may probably be synonymous 
with Pallava, since Tirumahgai- Alvar, in his Periya-Tirumoli makes Villavan synonymous -with Pallava. 

But it must "be noted that "Vilveli is different from Yillavan. 
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Arikesari himself being also called Rajasimha, "which title we actually find for tlie first time 
given to Termaran in the Y elvikudi plates. Thus, the battle of Sankaramangai and the 
defeat of Pallavamalla and a possible second battle at Nelveli are the only common 
factors that might enable us to connect the genealogy of the bigger Sinnamanftr plates 
with that of the Yelvikudi grant. Pardnku6a Arikesari must therefore be No. 6 
Termaran, the contemporary of Pallavamalla (Cir. A. D. 760) as we learn from the 
Yelvikudi grant. If this is admitted, Termaran (No. 6) of (A) must be presumed to have 
also had the titles Arike sarin and Parahkusa, to have defeated the Pallavas at San- 
karamahgai before actually crushing Pallavamalla in the battles at Kulumbdr and Periyalfir 
and to have fought a second battle at Nelveli against an unnamed Chera.' 

Of king Jatila, the second in the genealogical list (D) given above, nothing is stated 
in the plates in the Sanskrit portion, the Tamil portion omitting his name altogether. 
On the hypothesis, however, of Arikesari Parahkusa being identical with Termaran of the 
Yelvikudi grant, Jatila will have to be identified with (No. 7) Parantaka NeduSjadaiyan, 
the donor of the Yelvikudi grant — it being inexplicable, however, why this king of whom 
we hear so much in the Y elvikudi and in the Madras Museum plates, should have been 
mentioned without any remarks in the Sanskrit portion and omitted altogether in the Tamil 
portion. The other kings who follow are later names in the Pandya genealogy and their 
achievements are detailed in the genealogical table (D) given above. 

The successor of Jatila was Rajasimha (II) 1 2 of whom nothing is stated. After him 
came Yaraguna or Varaguna-Maharaja of great prowess who was separated by two generations 
or roughly 50 years from Termaran (No. 6 of A) the contemporary of Pallavamalla Nandi- 
varman already mentioned. Consequently, he should have flourished about the beginning of the 
9th century A’.D. Though very scanty inf ormation is supplied about this king by the bigger 
£innamanfir plates, still he is familiar to students of epigraphy and we know of very many 
references in inscriptions to Yaraguna or Yaraguna-Maharaja 3 * , sometimes also called 
Maranjadaiyan. AYe learn, e.g., that Yaraguna, for the first time, carried his conquests 
northward into the Chola country against Idavai* on which occasion also he should perhaps 
have destroyed the fortified walls of Yembil (Y embarrhr). Yaraguna thence pushed 
further north into the Tonrlai-nadu making there a grant from his camp at Arai^ur, a 
village on the banks of the Pennar to the temple of Erichchd-UdaiySr at Ambasamudram in 
the Tinnevelly district. Again, an inscription at Kalugumalai 5 , also in the Tmnevelly 
district, supports the above statement by referring to an expedition of the king (herein called 
only Maranjadaiyan) against Arividhrkkottai and casually mentions the village Pundaumali 
(i.e., Poonamalli) in Tondai-nadu. The Tiruvisalhr inscription dated in the 4th year of the 
reign of Yaraguna-Maharaja might also belong to this same king 6 . The Aivarmalai ins- 
cription which supplies the initial date Saka 784 or A.D. 862 to Yaraguna must refer to the 


1 Ep. Ini., YoL XYI3, pp. 293 and 295. 

2 Termaran was Hajasimha I. 

5 Ep. Ind YoL IX, p. 86 f. 

* No. 690 of 1905, 

* No. 43 of the Jfadras Epigraphi it's Collection for 1908. 

B EL Y. Subrahmanya Ayyar thinks that this belongs to Yaragunavarman II, but the title Maharaja 
added to his name in the Tiruvisalur record leaves no doubt that he is the first of that name. 
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later Yaragunavarman who was the grandson of Yaraguna I. An inscription from Tiru- 
vellarai which is dated in his ISth year, and where the king is called Maranjadaiyan 
supplies astronomical details for the verification of the date. The actual calculation, 
worked out by Mr. Sewell at page 253 of Ep. Ind . , Yol. XI, fits in with the 13th year of 
this Yaragunavarman II, viz., Monday the 22nd November, A.D. 874. This is the second 
sure date in the P&ndy a chronology, the first being A.D. 769-70 (or thereabouts) of the 
Anamalai inscription, for king Marafijadaiyan Parantaka, Nedunjadaiyan, the donor of the 
Y61vikudi grant and of the Madras Museum plates. Thus the initial date of Yaraguna II 
got from the Aivarmalai inscription, is A.D. 862 and the nearest possible date of Parantaka 
Nedunjadaiyan is A.D. 770. The difference between these two dates i.e. 92 years, 
suggests at least four generations and Eai Bahadur Yenkayya has, accordingly in his ge- 
nealogical table of the Pandyas given at page 54 of his Annual Report on Epigraphy for 
1908, Part II, taken the Yaraguna of the Aivarmalai inscription to be the second of 
that name who, according to the Udayendiram plates, killed the Gahga king Prithvipati I 
in the battle at Sripurambiyam or Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbhakonam, being himself 
subsequently defeated by the last Pallava king Aparaj ita or Aparajitavikramavar- 
man son of Nripatuhga 1 . Leaving alone the second Yaragunavarman for the present, it 
may be stated that in the time of Yaraguna-Mahar&ja I the Pandya dominion was largely 
extended as to include in it the Chola and the Pallava country right up to the bank of the 
Penndr in Tondai-nadu. This invasion could not have been allowed to pass without severe 
resistance by the kings concerned, viz., the Cholas and the Pallavas, and consequently, 
we see that in the next reign king Srivallabha (10) had to fight fierce battles, three of them 
being at Kudamtikkil, i.e., Kumbhakonam in the heart of the Chola country, against 
perhaps the allied Cholas, Gangas and Pallavas. 8 This was perhaps the commencement of the 
struggle. It perhaps ended only with the defeat of Yaraguna II, by the Pallava king 
Aparajita at Sripurambiyam, near Kumbhakonam, where his Gahga ally Pritliivipati I 
also died. The Chfila enemies of the Pandyas, now turned against their allies, 
the Pallavas Rajak^sarivarman Aditya I overran the Tondai-nadu in the north 
and occupied it. But the Pandya king Rajasimha III (No. 13), the son of 
Parantaka Sadaiyan, defeated the king of Taujai (Tanjore) at Naippdr, fought a battle 
at Kodumbai (Kodumbalur) the seat of one of the powerful Chola subordinates, burnt 
Yahji and destroyed the king of southern Tanjai (perhaps another subordinate of the Cholas) 
at Naval. Aditya’s son Parantaka I defeated this Rajasimha-Pandya, the nephew of Ya- 
raguna II and captured the Pandya capital Madura, thereby acquiring for himself the well- 
known title Madiraikonda. The mention of Mdyd-Pandya as in rebellious union against 
Srivallabha (10) and that of Ugra (perhaps also a Pandya king) against Panintaka Yirana- 
rayana Sadaiyan (12) show internal dissensions in the Pandya family which must have been 
the cause of their eventual downfall. The P'andya king Parantaka appears to have 
courted the friendship of the rising powerful Ch61a and to have married Yanavanmaha- 
deyi, evidently a ChSla princess, as the title 3 the flag of both the lunar and the solar 
races’ * borne by his son Rajasimha clearly shows. 

1 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1906, Part II, p. 64, paragraph 9. 

• 2 He carried his conquest also into Simhala. The Mahavamea says that Aggabodhi and Sena killed 
Mahinda and his brothers who returned to the island from the opposite coast. 

3 A similar title was assumed by Varaguna of the Triohinopoly cave inscription. The solar family to 
which he belonged on his mother’s side, may hare been the Chdla. 

3a 
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Of the topographical and other proper names mentioned in both the sets of Sinnamanfir 
plates, viz., Chitramuyari, Talaiyalanganam, Nelveli, Sahkaramahgai, Kunnfir, Singalam, 
Vilinam, Kuclamfikkil, Sennilam, Kharagiri, Pennagadam, Kongu, TJlappinimangalam, 
Tanjai, Naippfir, Kodumbai, Vanji [on the northern bank of the Ponni (Kaveri) 
river], Naval, Chfilal, Eajasingapperungulakkil, Nareheyga iputtfir, Ala-nadu, Puttfirj 
Miygunclaru, Koluvfir-kfirram, Maniyachi or Tisaiehehudarmahgalam, Yada-Kalavali- 
nadu, Pullamangalam, Sola-naclu, Vembarrfir in Kalavali-nadu, Kfira in Kil-Vemba-nadui 
Suruli-aru (river), Marudfir, Kuvalaimalai, Korranputtfir, Kundfir and Anda-nadu, almost all 
are familiar and known to us from inscriptions. The first two are not identified, .the second 
being known only to literature. Kudamfikkil is KumbhakSnam ; Vilinam is a port in the 
Travancore State ; Singalam is Ceylon ; Pennagadam is a village in the Tanjore District ; 
Kongu comprises the modern districts of Salem and Coimbatore ; Tanjai is the well-known 
Tanjore ; Kodumbai is Kodumbalfir in the Pudukkottai State. Eajasihgakulakkil may be 
identified with Eajasingamangalam. in the Sivagahga Zamindari. It is called Yaraguna- 
mangalam in its mseriptions. Nareheygaiputtfir must beidentical with Sinnamanfir in the 
Periyakulam taluk where these plates were obtained. The stone inscriptions of the place^ 
however, show that it bore the name Arikesarinalltir and was a hrahmadSya in Ala-nadu, a 
subdivision of Pandi-mandalam. 1 * A hamlet of it was Korranputtfir, identical, perhaps, with 
the native village of the donee. 5 Mention is also made in stone inscriptions of the places 
Mandaragauravamangalam and Arapadasekharamangalam, which had assemblies similar to 
that of Arikfsarinallfir that met together in a common place, evidently showing that these 
places were not far distant from each other. 3 Ala-nadu is the territorial division in which 
Sinnamanfir was situated. Kottarpolil-Puttfir is identical with Tirupputtfir in the Eamnad 
district and is the headquarters of a taluk. Prom No. 90 of the Madras Epigraphical 
collection for 1908, we learn that it was situated in Migundaru in Koluvfir-kfirram, wliich 
is the description given of Kottarpolil-Puttfir in these plates. Pullamangalam is a village 
in the Papanaiam taluk of the Tanjore district. It was situated in Kilar-kfirram. 
Kil-Vemba-nadu is a subdivision of the Pandya country in which Tinnevelly was situated. 
As such, the village of Kfira must be looked for near about Tinnevelly. Suruliyaru is the 
river that takes its rise from the Suruli-malai, 7 miles from Cumbum in the Periyakulam 
taluk of the Madura district, and flows past Cumbum and Sinnamanfir and joins the Vaigai. 
Anda-nadu is that territorial division of the Pandya country in which Periyakottai in the 
Dindigul taluk was. Hence Kundfir andjKorranputtfir must be traced out in that locality. 

Larger & innamanur Plates. 


Text.' 4 

[Metres: Vv. 1 and 30, Upajdli ; V. 2, Vai&vadSvi ; Vv. 3, 4, 5, 8 and 31, Upendra- 
vajrd ; Vv. 6, 7, 13, 27 and 38, Pushpitdqra ; Vv. 9, 11, 14, 16 and 23, SdHni; Vv. 12 and 
32, Drutavilamlitam ; Vv. 15, 22, 26, 28, 29, 34 and 36, Anushtubh ; Vv. 25, 33 and 35, 
Indravnjrd ; V. 24, Mandakrdntd ; Vv. 10 and 20, tidrdulavikriditam ; V. 2i, Sragdhard ; 
and Vv. IT, 18, 19 and 37, ( VasantatiJaka^. 


1 Madras Epiaraphic il Collection for 1907, 

Kos. 427, 428, 432 and 441. 

= Zfctf.Xo. 442. 


* Ibid. Noa. 439 and 452. 

4 From the original plates and a eet of 
ink-impressions . 



Second Plate : First Side . 1 


1 [i*] TOnroragft- 

2 w^qcqR<i3[?rjfj?i55aiiL^ n 3 [?*] ^^rcrnstfREFi- 

3 Rm^Ti^^swaHflra: [i*] goq^t^HFL ^ifnf^ion- 

4 ^ ^5pf II ft*] 

‘ 5 r [i*] g^cf^^fi«ra?jrrft] 

6 JjpEgRPL *FRFPUc<!n [\*] T%R *TfJ- 

7 R*F*IRSRT *Tg|: [l*] 

8 *T«lfiB?C II [8*] ^R ClRF^KWFRFnsRR 3RfT: [I*] ?- 

9 ^R^ff^u^rc* 5 rw: ^m^R^cn 6 fr: it ft*] 

io [I*] r^c^rrst 


Second Plate : Second Side . 


11 m 3TRT[:*] ^I#RSlfe4l«WWiftT«q: II ft*] R5l%cRe5*Fff*- 

12 TORfFR^m^T ^ [l*] f^R^[^]^l^[f|]- 

13 ffcrffow ^ICeft II ft*] ^tT ^MfRFRRFr 3 ^- 

14 T%^FL R55R3 [q]^|: [l*] 

15 W^TCWT II ft*] «WRTOT HR^FmRfR- 

16 $&P 3 *T ^rt ; 7 [i 31 ] 9^?i^TRcns|«fNr srhsfP $ri- 

17 RR -^txm *FF3«flS II ft*] ^WRRlRfl 


18 5TT sfTRI*RrFRn SffeiSRfcTTft*]^ *?#[:*] tfftRTRf: <£cfr [I*] RfT[:*] ^t- 

19 auiaRi *^«w*RreRga[:*] sffaR[:*] w^Wtrrr' 


20 cf[:*] SfagR WW- li ft**] JTFtlRO^i ^R55 W^[^]l%^T RR 8 


Third Plate : First Side . 9 

21 vm*l. [l*] F^SRR R^R^3R[:] SfRsni: R- 

22 h^tftpc. ii [U*J ^wljR^^wsrfm^nRifRi^r- 

23 [f] SRgoi^l fWtap f: ^rfl ^<TlcRcRqi[s*M RFcFJ?: II [U*] 

24 FRRIRFR: 3R>5^|5] Rg^RFRROT^qiR [l*] ^n%agj- 

25 » [U*] RJTIflT- 


1 On the right side of the ring-hole, is marked the figure < 2 ’ in Tamil 

2 Head ^TT35*t. 

3 The punctuation at the end of complete verses, here and passim is made by an ornamental mark. 

4 Here and in other places, the writer has changed the anwtvara into the nasal of the class following. 

5 Head #q°. 

6 The letter is corrected from ^ m 

7 Head 

8 Head 

9 On the right of the ring-hole is the figure ‘ 3 5 in Tamil. 

10 Read 
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26 

27 : [T] 'iL ot T] T I^ ^[^4>«4til 9[e]- 

28 <7T.’ [ii U T ] sftfcr sfipfarcrer qt^Rfa [r] [sftfaPPPR^- 1 2 3 

29 fen fRq sRRH^ II H V] ^RRsrTar[: v ] ^RL 

80 ^^fST#T5rrcffi«fp [l ~] JTfT#P^^VefTR- 

o ^ 


Third Plate : Second Side. 

81 5TTRRHTRR: q#rat 1FTI%^: II [K i! ] U^cfT *R. 

32 WR S5«fT f #? 4 * [K 3 arf%[*l 3® 

33 qiTJTRR^^qRTfTIf^TL 6 #%fL, II [?^ H ] «H* 

34 55^ *?qpl HRt^RlsieilRSI q RcRWT K t TR[-S' r ]N [l + ] qff- 

35 \tePR333RPr HpRRRT gp^WN =T- 

36 Jpi^ffaFUl [?0 

37 6 ^RRfqqr^Hf^TRcTR^- [I*] RT^R?$fe#*T»T- 

38 n C?0 ^farac. [# 

39 [T^]M3TSR3J?R ; T[:' r ] ^StffcRT**dfcT[^][s 1 ' ] STg^^ffogapi ’TCFcT- 

40 R fR 5I^ncRRi[v' r ]^^: [l + ] cRRlYcf sifttlPTO SH^RTH 

Fourth Plate : First Side . 7 

41 ST: fRfP 3RT llff: RRTPRq: TOP II [R° + ] 

42 %#«RRra: 8 sdtaTfafr qrCs^^iTJrar- 

43 [:] qqi[R]foqraql^^Rf^RIR5TTcT: [r] P^mT^RR 9 

44 g^Rcrqmfpt li^T^t «is^ «H&- 

V 45 *HI II [\ \ *] RIPtW 

46 5R ^[^’llqppq 15^^T: [l r ] qRSR RcRIR'RR^PP^?- 

47 qiRIT: II [\\] *(fe«Prt S^ : ^R[ ;V J 

48 *nsr. [r] ?iRpqRFRn%qpiiWi wvmi *rc*i rctr^Cs*]^ 

49 II [Wl fqqiT fq^raRP^:*] ^Tq^RI 10 ^ SCTlg^^€£RaR7q^j- 


1 Eead ^T^T°. 

2 Brad ^4r^ ; V 

3 The length of ha is inserted above the 

letter. 

* Eead T^°. 

* Eead arusvdra in place of 


6 The £-sign of 5^ is at the end of the 

previous lino. 

7 To the right of the ring-hole is the figure 

‘ 4 * in Tamil. 

8 Bead epafrg 0 , 

• Eead 0 ^pp?E: 0 . 

10 Bead 



Two Pandya Copper-plate Grants from Sinnamanur — (A). 


iia. 



in a. 



Hi b. 



H. Krishna Sastri. 


scale. 6. 


Survey of India. Calcutta. 


tv a. 
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Fourth Plate : Second Side. 

50 [l + ] 

51 srfTT %icr q^r qsrsra# ii [R8«] Wrqqrar fa- 

52 qg: fa] q^r ffamstfr: [rj srifn frctiw- 

53 5Ttcq[:] sfT^IS^T qq^R^TIrf: || ftVj qio^pqqiqra^^T- 

54 rqoq^Fq^FcTqqFL [f] q'RqT^qoiifqrgiTi^lRri: 

55 giprq: n [W\ q^aq^ qflqq'qq; qfqqnwqT- 

56 qqqq [i*] ®nsqq qiqqiq^qqnq 

57 qRi ii [^ T ] q u*n [i v ] qissr ^q- 

58 qq % qn^qRrfqq 0 ^: ii [V--J u- 

Fifth Plate : First Side.* 

59 1 FTcffeqq; [r] Xtp&m\?fa? qmi[q]^*Riw. u [^v] ar- 

60 ij?wfi 6 /s/ijO^tt/ffloaiy^^^RqFnTRq. [r] ^ki- 

61 oqqiqifsqq ^cTT^cTiKqrq^qiTqR: II [v + ] w:- 

62 [3]q^R7qq7RfrqTqgsq^i%^£rqRiq, 8 [i-] *r q^rqq- 

63 ^qiqqrL5\5qFi^riq <m n [\\*] fa 

64 T^qq^’TRqqq^fqiqirFrqqqft 10 q* [r] q- 

65 “p^qjy X ^Rqq%qq: ii OV f ] q^f- 

66 qqsT T^^q q-qi [r] i%iH^qifqfr- 

67 flq^qiiqqTRT ^f®i[s' , ] 5 trs ii [s v r ] snwq^FFq ^?q: 

68 WraiPi: [r] ^/D/D®0®^^I|qi[S' r ]fqT^[fT[% 12 ^Fqq[: | ^» + ] 

Fifth Plate : Second Side. 

69 qqr q^fnFfRqqiqqm: [r] fruasr- 

70 »n qiqqr qpq; ^jRoqif: 1 2 ] f^Tq^r#t n [^v r ] «&%- 

71 sF^K^qifq: 13 [H 


1 Bead fxTT°. 

2 Bead HBB:. 

s ^^cT; has evidently to be understood in 
the sense of 

4 To the right of the ring hole is the 

figure f 5 3 4 5 * 7 m Tamil. 

5 Bead ^\tt( ^ . 

q 

* Head ptBTTy? 0 . 

7 The u-sign of l/ is written like that 
used in 


9 Bead °xnr®j afg'BT: R3TfdT^. 

9 Bead qsq" fg°. 

10 c *rafT 1S u «ed for 0 rrJTfK for tlle sake 

of the metre. 

11 Eead R^Tf,- 

12 Bead ^rn^rmB 0 . 

13 Bead °5RrfR:. 

q 
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72 FO r. [3^] 3T[S*]q 

73 ^3#r: [l\l ^Twfe: iTfaf^T snWtq^HPTlfa- 

74 ff: II [3^] ltl%W^5T[^]?T- 3 

75 W Rconfs^Hqrm^T *?: [|*] WWgST* 

76 WT^T *Tg*30R*T SSTT *T 3Ig^: li [^*] ^KcT «ft [II*] 

77 j£(7?jQciJ/rQ/5 QpwwLSrrp^p^Qp/rQ^ Q&fh&^Qmrtcjftiz Q&errGw-oe&pQp/rQih £p- 

78 0ea$z J o,<27<fE ^c/f?Q(2P^O(7?p©/^ O^/r^r^ ^{irezreSl ir&6$)L—.(ipts^ e£l p /S(f^i - 

79 P QeuGttriy-fn&zrr Qppeo/res Qsu&fluuLi^J-J^&f /5/r£ pj ( n9<zn& r £ptfr ujesipix^j mtr- 

Sixth Plate : First Side. 4, 

80 gsBgv p CcD I * * 4 5 * Olj ^ ppJ QDtrnr &ir$%trQ& , 3frrrGO Qreir guy-p fit&muuLJL-gji 6i9- 

81 JT&uZVfTa; atfluj&j §JB^dU(/V/T6iSV/Gpp^/ QurTQ^SUQTj^Tj^fT P)J- 

82 apfijjSssr GLj-cQnr rrpiSp^aiLJ Qupp^j &mtj9££s.y$Qp/r*g}/ Qpeaerr- 

83 *£P £ejrp ^(f^svckrr &_65>i—uj gp eufrtjjtuir ufremris^ujit ( $(vrj&(&)W l8- 

84 ( p^pesfteo 6i jfb&Jib Qprreh/B eurresrQsutsvSwsuemrp prreiyrQih wow(Jb' s )3&L-eo [^c&j- 

85 eni—£ piBir&J Q&rrebrrQi xn-evflevpQprrrr e&Guvuju^u^uL- 

86 K‘Tp€U— QcVfT(T^U^B 6 D/riy_SL_LD LDpjQ^Q~^WfT(oi LDS33?}(Lp- 

87 eP/iiesQeuerreuSorr p pjrppuh 7 [Beveyw&ih 6i/ai@- 

88 Q&iu&nb £&fflev Qeuffsr/3 ^/Loxii^u uev(ip6V7p2_^£~y 

89 pyrp'uj p&nh SLjfr&uvrreuvfG (&)jrLD eubjeSzuter) 9 Q^nbLne^fJu LjQco^Q 

90 QpfTGyr /$ £5 Qpirr piDijSiyr s SGmr&zm-Qih QsiHAQpSs&r QeuQeo/rirr^pj g&lLQld 

91 cPczursLureS p &i—W iBiUQih L^\J£iuQosrezTU Quiu Qiriij £sj&_ih 9 Qurri^d^- 8 

92 &(3jGxr(rrj>u9/rth lS^ 2 _u) 9 u/rtflujihu/rtu<cfil asfkQiriB&nb u<§7)6F~ 

93 euQttrcpih Quiu it £ p 2 __ld 9 eumuh^iGnir reesOr &6m-Qih vcppp p(^ in £3- 


Sixth Plate : Second Side , 10 II 


22_i£r &u6&)£F(g})<c\> LD/T<£- 


94 err a j^p^nh zuerriBiai m^^/pres) QcvrresurL~iB(igih eui—QmfrL$- 

95 P—i£° U(tgppp prr<£X)irrrdjrh&} uervr ipprflev QLniQprrehr/B^u ih 9 wrr ^ 

96 xrprr mSw&errp peShuu u/rjrppjsl p u<zQi—/rLLiy_zuih 9 eS^iuSsrr 

97 0 ;einj-nc/u/r 6 LJ £dS'?uih° QeuipyBiui &?jrth Qurr^jb* 

98 esiuev LjeS &%w wisuenrr Qrvp/3 wesuri^ib pL^ihL^pih u&svfj fQ&F 1- 

99 gStQ pL—frsii&Grr uai $qrjp £3zu.ih 9 P(Qihu& Qrurrdj xrr\\S\p p^/d^ 

100 PjdQurr p cS^jQpuj£^£ 9 ptcv^evrEitErresr p$ p peirQ^dicB 

101 LSqfjQsuftpGnires Q&rrZcVsurrerfl p pew ^iiSp^d (^pppSw^o9Jffrr 

102 <r^pQ £5 it lB p spin S^uDrre^frnrpru piBipu uQp&nh ^eo-onrrrwj-^rSjd tr- 

103 in & lb QDcup^ib 8 pJDrrrTrrr^riTjih <oUvrrw^Q^wd(^\?^ <jsx8%Gvvr®>w &rrp- 


I Eead . 

a Head °nHvT. 

5 Head 

4 To the right of the ring-hole ie the figure e 6 J in Tamil. The figure ard the ring-hole are enclosed 
in a rectangle of double lines. 

* Head o^2r;r. 

4 Head Lc^tTGevrerfi lcct?0q^ QujtQ, The letters Qcbrr®riiAe>xfi(ip are ■ffritten over an erasure. 

7 Head prP^pb. 

* Head Qu'rp^i^cy^n-ib £j^u_/lo. 

* Head U-b. 

,<4 Hound the ring-hole is marked a rectangle in double lines. 

II Head aSd.. 
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^es/sfit9ssr sQeveoe vct^r Q/bgvQgugBs-W 1 bSiBOu/tlS^p^ 

^lEiejrLDiEi&nmu ueueusuSssrs-LD 1 LjpiEismarU. 2 ujnrrm^g^eisr Ufhj&Guir Qprrsxr- 

/23JJ2/[jLD + J 10/23,23622,230 S2_/STT _Sj(S5)!l9 SGT LOSST 6ST iQ, STlT ©jfl ST IT & 8 ISI <E 6rV El Qairjnp- 

61/Qt"^® Qi~rr(Lfi&ip<D&rr G)&tr GunTjo-aGtsmS prprrtv rrrgtguLn ^tm&Gup srr&% gig)- 
8 Jt/Guesfl ^gvld Qurremp prrtE/Q^ Q^isiamya QurryQp (&j6$ar gsgv rif) 8- 

fEiSGtr p&LD ea5)i£l(0^s'^/to s wrl—.rrp Guirstnes (gty.® G)airt—.ir p Q<f®Q<E/r 65 Ti_[V^j- 
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Seventh Plate : First Side . 3 

a 9es QsiriaeGtiirQuiri^p (Vjl—QpssQp Qurrrrc&j/iSp&i eutbQp l 8irm- 

p jooJOGLj&GuQ^Jires.a;ir^)oJDSirJOiij/r^laGrr (^(rijjSu GhjqTjLnLj&sr p 

(3ystfh-ju& sh-irQeuiEjadovarQ^iTetDi— 0(0 © ip ppiu UQFjiS ^ppQeorrQ) o9- 
err/E/Qsur utr&aSirQ&rrGvrnso&p'Ei (ajssaraippstr eoemjr 86zr>p{STj&x 0su- 
§ e vtupevis petsrprr&Qesr &] 0 rurLjGS)jru_j msssBO/sQirjOpmctr masT6srrrG)(EiTG^T <suJT( 3 j- 
sssreuf— l gxuld in ppeu^jj^ @?ffiruj(m^ssr LDGgu&iflpssr Ginri—&6ml—- • 

s 

UJGST Qufr CD/DI—LPLjjSttr 3 f?i U ir fT 15 £53>G5T Lj Co37* LfiGStiflu QufrttTQpL^ 
(S^^fEiBa^fuQ^friij &(fl(& ) >oV(ipLc> rr ^ecujj- %-(tp w 4 sureon- 

Otf/brEltoi^fs) (ovflsv^Q&Jr p ^<sttr&/&5i)<sijfriu& 65 § 5337 * 

/Rq^ld 1 GurrrsSlff) ^)/d 5 ^(rg^tr^aufr rv&tfl(&j<sv£<o&>p- su trifle- 
ld S<oVLdOuit iQ&rr s>i—(5^(5 Q/bQld ©U503T(S33)<$Z_ 

Qurrrruurfj g£63T0 GV&ttrQ&rrfEjQ <svmfr &l 

/5LD LJGD Q&UJ^gjL B 6nJj-|^Q^tL/LD L;Qsi7^j ^0 fS 5 < Ss_/5 1 t5fr<clKol)/5 ^617^L- 
UuQ<5^ (5JTU &JFT 337" 6lF)L — /5 ^iS? 637* <oUrr6Xreue5TLnpJDlTQ^6£} <vT6VT- 

577 / LDGVfTLDl f5<<FD£5 (Lp&ST UUJf5<5 iR Q5T 6)J (T Q & !T <53$ SHT & ® 55766 637* gQcSL - 

6U/TZ_6U 6ST<51)QqSTUJ ^u 9 IT f5 ^CjSVUJ IT £V ffl /£ fT & U Q LJ tT 

Seventh Plate : Second Side. 
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QsrfD m<£FSLn<5m'L—<cVLJ QuQfjLnQurr®n/n gj&rr msuorr 6y)-Dgg&_y © ^^rr p (rgisS 
£D-ng>JDj5mof ^<&- 1 ounre^au/rnr sesr suTonr^rmT^I^ &D*v2g6ru®(®r)Uj 2_6 vui 9- 
7 fSlLbfWS5<oVp QjS^lTfBp Q ^<8U<oiJ(TF)l— Q&lBf&IT (§6VuQu®ttT- 

633T ? fo estEJSBirrr<sQiD6Trr rdeuuurrsttfJ uuotDi—Uu&irSrr 

ujrrQ&rTGM' ^rrostrrwQDir onmu^rf ] /d uetm — uutfl&rrir/b ^/5^/J 
^6$r L/So 33 T QpLpctiQ^-.fEJ 1 Q&ItQlDGIDU LDfT/B&fr fSoD/D/5^ (& ) G$)IT< 35 - 
! <£))t 1 Qu(fF)i5^rrciprr ^)©lds31Lj&_/d 1 ^rfhijts std ^hj QLDGv^Q&rr^- 

<smrG)Lb Ljesr/o QurrGsr®$ a/Z_ 656 ?n>irg)^ 5 QufrtRzv ld *R- 

<srr &arr{DUL eQyS^Q^^fr 15 pr (sR mr S5<suS5& LDrri_<ss aj- 

6337* G)&<o)J fi^jiurr \^G)<3) /T J cC 0 fX)^ir J©63T615T <5^ *& j£j fid (o)^6l5T /D(<FTjQn& 

6SrT6ii<oV6sr&f SBpl^Jsr&LjgurpI euuo^ei^Jo &<srr^ peShuu y^mt-fezr [ ~(®p)j6u- 
riuJzJggjzv 5 eurrinLjireEl ugdiej esrri—.isj^Ln 1 sR&lp lj- 

<5337 61/ ^ ©a 7 /®©® IT $ (FDSFgR (offh-D L/533T<oU<3j (^537<? r LD/T <o)J(EJ ©65/7" §5U<27 /DQ_p~ 

jEf 00^^17*00/5 7 05335/5^750 cK-Q©eiJg-'-^53r JT lS^<5U<5ttT (E1& 8- 

Eighth Plate : First Side . 8 


QsUDf^j-Qe^frJO LD^Xte^eSl <cR&L r <5)JrrL- r <allf5 (5SITJS/5 Ll9j5/ro<^_<5©©t/"t7©@j- 

ih^Ur&sr nnr Q nr rr°£l-SJD-D<5m'JD<stor etmEjQssrrorr <sr- 


1 Bead 14 for s_ 

2 The syUable /o has been inserted so close to q that the s--sign of the latter is not clearly seen, 

s To the right of the ring-hole m the figure ‘ 7 ’ in Tamil and both the figure and the rin^-hole are 
enclosed m a rectangle 

4 Read erxrp/^.. 

5 Read u9 for £§). 

6 Read 

7 The letter $ may also be read as efl. 

8 To the right of the rmg-hole is the figure ‘ 8 ’ in Tamil and both the ring - hole and the figure 
are enclosed in a double lined rectangle. 

4 
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14:2 ®surm$p(bp 1 Q-^jmiQ^iU(ipih <5rmv®x$pdsp 0^_si/^./r jE(Lpih <zr®sorz&s?lp{bp lj- 

143 GlT<c$S : &f6p(iplh (5T lB<S$$Ujp$ V-IT (rih\9Q£V[T- 

144 /S g £<c8l&t—.<svQurr Qsv/r 0 ffi /0 qp&stqst£ prr&rranLDpp eu<s9 mr- 

145 &&/EJ&uQu(^fiz(^<orrdQ ipd /#0/£sZr- 

146 0®r/? nrrr%p^<oij<oi£—kh g^iTGmrL-rreup Q&sr^ir ufi^&sr&rr- 

147 ui ivrrem-q lcu j_orr<£ Q<®rr^^rr<$<^/D/D GUQTy-jGsriv fjQtu- 

148 <& > ®ttri—(r'bguu f^LfJji^/rQjrrtrLJ QuujQ&dj £3iu Qarr pptrrrQu!rifdpjD_j[r- 

149 Lopfjp Qesmnxr Q&GrrLrS}& QjDrrJ£j-pQ <svrr^Qeuirv^&^p^) Qevtrihurrf- 

150 61 jrfl<5V l 8&Q&[T ®n/IJ //f 00 QuQTjlhLj&LpU 7 Q&lL^^'ZVLO^&ZV 0 - 

151 <oucjsviueisu-vrTr fb /5<oVL&)(Vj QDfrenunr jE^njfb Qp6vrttr6ufrG)&fr6kr {-ff uirn fb p&>- 

152 ft nrfsrr/r&Hrr syrQgfirrrrev enL—mefreuif^fri^is^sbr a>LL ^6^)(£F<£Fc??z__-. 

153 iTLnfEjcE<c\)QLnGbr^u lBl svyoni iu goj j-oioQ^iv QLD&Qc^rr JDLnrruQu- 

y c> 

Eighth Plate : Second Side. 3 4 

154 pQ(nj>G5T eiuJsn’eiSvjH euv^juv^tSeyr /j^)[/f ^Lj&ip QDfrcwurezrQtF- 

155 Lhrrub&ttr o/u/rtU-uS/r^g-^/E 6irujg§) J Lj 1 ^ ei/u ?£ -a 52)® JL// ^ ljgdi^- 

156 d&LntoVsii&rrd Q&mtr&.&rb u^rnb prhosr psyrd &jz-aJDj-txrD- 

157 6nj-aSo/(g)S QpGisr&pjGnjrpp ^jGnsr&rt i9mr ezr ^jrbpsyyrpGyrevg)(^LL- 

158 Uj-Gv fc/bQ&iLKzn&Lf p&irrrpcLyr LbrhpirQ-±o<sn‘jreuLniEj&- 

159 (S))Qmskr mi psyr Quujffli-LQd affair [r&vrttiti lQiU[TlL& 2_<stt~ 

160 <2ni—{&&<h c5<swrL_0€rf? (et{£Qc\q(tsq enjji^Q^tutMfres fuosr^ 

161 0® rrQppQTj&flGyrevr Lnrra/b Qptrtu @S3)L_ msSrsyrensyr £/^r- 

162 nr fr^euSo Gur)(oi}f~l[^ [| OrFfry^fUfuLQu L/aisDLDEaei)^^; cF^lw- 

163 iSljrfrebr e±pL, i &G)iurrLniijrr& 4 eScyn-Gyrruu^ Q&ilj aerrevyBwrrLLQ OeuLhuppn dd &h. ppi 

©< 55 / 7 " (5T) ~ 

164 Sew j^ysrureseijib Q tpQenLDUG^fJLLQd 5 6 d(^uyr cjyr (^^tEirenev ferriu<£(sr)&&iih ^0^- 

165 esirGyruQuird^ppppid ® ^piQ €F eu o^/r fcd&.imErrl—cyuLD lBlpZzvX#^- 

166 <b{D$ 5 ^ rcQeQ puh.p $ p ^ epr rr u ui—.frirf^Q^rr ervs—ih 2 &6rrrrp ; ©- 

167 0<$^Pc5lj Quq^m&rrd&h-trdQ&iTeyr ©gysrr/r 4537/57 c£<^<i&ir/r<fEcyLD 

168 d~Q LLl-.fr fr Sorr Qpivrm &nLLi—^u i9is^(djiprbp QuqyjfBrrGyrQasivtBO QQtp- 

169 io&oV <3rQTj<offl^/ ) P K gl'&(3j ©LD650/5 ©^67r©CTT6u2a' <£00^0^ ol> 6 


Translation. 

Sanskrit portion. 

(Verse. 1.) The ocean, in whose rows of bounding disturbed waves, as in a dancing 
hall, are (seen) like gems the sun, the stars and the moon, even when agitated at the end 
of the Kalpa , bore the form of his foot-stool. 7 

(V. 2.) ( Victorious) was the family of him whose prowess had filled the earth and was 
a sun (in destroying) the night (vis,) the great heroism of its enemies. The kings of great 
glory and merited fame born in this (family), held the earth as their legally married wife. 


3 Head ^qj T .syr> 

^_J g* 

3 H°ad iLj for e_. 

3 The ring-hole is enclosed in a double lined rectangle. 

4 Head e^iLuQervrrLnujrr^, 

6 Head 

6 Perhaps one or more plates after this are missing. 

7 The missing invocatory verses and the abrupt introduction of a king (perhaps named Pandya) 
vrhose greatness is described by verse 1, show that at least a single plate should have been lost, at the begin- 
ning. The submission of the ocean to the Pandyas was a family tradition on which see 2nd, Ant., Yol. XXU, 
p. 73, foot-note SO ; Compare Y- 4 of the YehrykvuU grant, E'p. h\d., Yol. XYTI, p. 298, 
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(Y. 3.) Of the kings born in this ( family ) -who had destroyed all enemy kings and had 
their edicts established on the snowy mountain, the priest was the venerable Agastya. 

(Y. 4.) One (of the kings) born here, whose wealth was his honour, and who had killed 
the powerful demons in a battle between the gods and the demons, sat alone on the throne 

of the Lord of the gods (he., Indra) in heaven brought down {to earth). 

(V. 5.) Another wise king of right conduct, was an ambassador to secure victory for 
the gods ; and (still) another of unopposed commands, caused the Ten-headed giant 
(he., Ravana) to sue for peace. 

(Y. 6.) (Again), in that family was bom a king who was the husband of (G-anga) the 
daughter of the friend of N a r a (Arjuna) (he., Yishnu), who (like Sira) bad tliree eyes 
(trilScliana) 1 whose virtue was praised by the three worlds, a matchless king who stirred the 
ocean and was a pupil of Agastya. 

(Y. 7.) (Another) born in that (family) was adorned with the necklace of Hari 
(i . e . , I n d r a ) (which lie had ) captured (from him) after breaking (his) wristlet on the head 
of the Lord of gods (i. e . , Indra); still (another) king bom in that (family) conquered 
Y i j a y a (he., Arjuna) and was the conflagration at the end of time to the cotton (namely) 
the army of the lord of the Kurus . 

(Y. 8.) Another (king) bom in that (family) cut off his own head in order to save his 
master ; and (a king) named Sundara-P&udya bom in this (family) was a helmsman 
in the ocean of all Sastras. 

(Y. 9.) Countless number of emperors and kings bom in this race attained godhood 
having performed numberless Rdjasuya and A&vamSdha sacrifices. Which mortal could 
describe them thoroughly ? 

(Y. 10.) In that family was born king A r i k 6 s a r i , the home of glory, who had 
controlled his passions. His son (ivas) J a t i 1 a . His son (was) the glorious (and) virtuous 
king R a j a s i m h a . His son (was) the wise Yaragunaof great prowess. His son (was) 
king Sri-Mara whose fame was delightful to hear and who was the invincible lord 
of wealth (tirivallahha). 

(Y. 11.) He ( i.e ., Srl-Mara) the matchless hero, the beloved of his subjects, having 
conquered in battle layS-Pandy a, the Kerala, the king of Simhala, the 
P a 1 1 a v a and the Vallabha, protected the earth under (his) one umbrella. 

(Y. 12.) His son, the younger brother of king Y a rag un a , was the virtuous kin g 
Parhntaka, whose lotus-feet were brightened by the spreading lustre of the sun-like 
gems in the crowns of (prostrating) kings. 

(Y. 13.) He quickly captured in a battle near Kharagirithe powerful (king) Ugra 
who possessed a herd of strong elephants whose tusks were red with the blood of enemy kings 
with an army (which was) the only sword (held) in hand. 


1 It is not likely that here we have to take Trilochana as a proper name. Pandya kings in general are 
mentioned in Yv. 4 — 9 ; and no particular person, excepting Sundara-Patwjya of V. 8, is mentioned hy name 
4a 
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(V. 14.) This emperor, himself of meritorious fame, caused the circle of the earth to be 
filled with holy boundless Brahmin settlements ', numerous temples and countless tanks. 

("V". 15.) The wife of that king was the glorious Vanavanmahade*vi, as £ri 
(was) of &rinivdsa (?.e., Vishnu) and as Paulo mi (3achi) (was) of ^atakratu 
(Indra). 

(V. 16.) Of this queen was born to him, who was the abode of prosperity, the son, kin g 
Bajasimlia who was the repository of intelligence, valour, stability, courage, nobility and 
liberality and who successfully scared away the heroism of (his) enemies. 

(V. 17.) Having obtained him, the banner of (loth) the (solar) (and the lunar) races, 
who caused the utmost grief to the host of enemy kings, satisfaction to the crowds of 
supplicants and fame (to reach) all directions, the earth (now) became (truly) possessed of a 
king. 

(V. 18.) The requests of all supplicants are not enough for (i‘.e., to satisfy) his liberality ; 
nor the enemies for his prowess ; nor all the worlds for (his) lustrous fame; nor (again) the 
words of the Master of Words (i.e., Brihaspati) for praising (his) virtues. 

(V. 19.) Dignified as B h ar a t a, he rules the earth filling all Brahmans with endless 
wealth, the enemies with ruin which fully deprives (them) of (their) wealth and the ten 
quarters with faultless fame. 

(V. 20.) A great favourite of this lord, the king, was the glorious son of the illustrious 
^reshthisarman, who was famous by the well-known name Parantaka, who was 
born in the K a u 6 i k a lineage, was possessed of wealth which was learning, who was the 
best of the upright and of famous descent, who was widely known, wise, dutiful and 
virtuous, of excellent character and highly modest. 

(V. 21.) This (Parantaka) who was ever devoted for the good of others, who was the 
ocean (into which emptied itself ) the river of learning and who was theParijata (celestial) tree 
(in fulfilling) the desires of all classes of wise men, was the grandson of h im who was named 
B h & s k a r a , the sole repository of the Trayi (YMas), and the great-grandson of him 
named Sreshthin who was the purest of the Sehkuti-Kausikas of great religious 
austerity born inPuttfir, a mine of knowledge and modesty and the home of prosperity. 

(V. 22.) His ancestors who had reached the (other) end of Vedie (learning) established 
on this earth the extensive work called Kalpa written by A g n i v y a ; . 

(V. 23.) His maternal grandfather was the famous tt r a 6 a r m a n , the chief of the 
residents ofSyandana-gr&ma, of the Maudgalya (lineage), who was of high birth 
and noble character, illustrious, intelligent, famous and a prop of virtue. 

(V. 24.) Knowledge, noble conduct, wealth, modesty, praiseworthy riches, a conscience 
ever attached to the lotus-feet of the lord of Lakshml (Vishnu), a descent ever high and 
pure, permanent fame and superior intelligence — these were the rule in the family of him 
(i.e., tlrasarman) whose fame was widely known. 

(Yv. 25 — 27.) His (i.e., Parantaka "'s) father, the wise and illustrious Sreshthi- 
barman, whose conduct was pure, who was as powerful and glorious as Pitdmaha 

1 The word agrdhdra is need in place of the usual word agrahdra , for the sake of the metre. 

2 Perhaps they were proficient in the AgnivS^ya-Jcalpa, the doctrine of medicine in which Agnivesya is 
said to have been a predecessor of iSusruta. 
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(Brahma) who was the one resort of modesty, intelligent, good and of noble descent whose 
fame was pleasant to hear and who was the leader of the wise, received from the heroic (king) 
Parantaka, lord V iranarayana of meritorious fame and an ornament of the 
Pandya race, the Brahman village (agrahdra) named Maniyaclii of unfailing fertility 7 , 
(which was) a famous agrahdra (situated) inY ada-Kalavali-rashtra 1 re-naming 
(it) Tisaichchudarmang ala. 

(Yv. 28 — 32.) The same god-like king of unfailing prosperity 7 ', who pleased the whple 
circle of the earth and satisfied (his) subjects, who destroyed the host of enemies, who was the 
banner of polity, whose prowess was (equal to) that of S a k r a (i.e., Indra) and who removed 
the troubles (of the people) on the circle of the earth, in the 1 6 t h y 7 e a r of his reign, 
while camping 2 in the famous village named C h fi 1 a 1 situated in the territorial division 
(rashtra) called R a j asimhakulakkil, gave with libations of water, to the Brahman, 
Par&ntakasarman, the whole of the matchless and excellent agrahdra named 
Marche ygai-Puttfir situated in Ala-nadu which was famous with its (second) 
name Mandaragauravamangalam, as a Irahmadeya property 7 , together with (its) 
kdrdnmai and miydtchi and with (its) four boundaries marked off by 7 the circumambulation 
, of the female elephant. 

(Y. 33.) The vijnapii of this (grant) was the minister J a t i 1 a of respectable descent 
and a storehouse of prosperity who was the councillor of the king and a poet of the Atri- 
g 6 t r a , who had performed (Y edic) sacrifices. 

(Y. 34.) The djnapii of this (grant) was the servant of that crest-jewel of warriors, 
the illustrious Mdravarman, who was descended of a pure family 7 and was called 
Kfirrangon. 

(Y. 35.) A minister of the king, born at (the village of) K fir a , the son of a nobleman 
of K 11 - Y e mba-nadu and known by 7 the famous name N akkankuman, was the 
master of the female elephant 3 and the warden (kudikdval). 

(Y. 36.) Also Nakkan-K&da, K 6 n - V 6 1 d n and he, called Pataran-ChSla 
— these (three) accountants were appointed (to supervise) the circumambulation of the female 
elephant. 

(Y. 37.) Worshipped by all rulers, this (king) A b h i m a n a m e r u prostrates (himself) 
every day 7 before all future kings with palms folded (over his head) (and sayung) “ Oh ! pure- 
minded kings! Protect (this) my gift ! ” 

(Y. 38.) YasudSva, the friend of Madhuraguna and the elder brother of 
Vishnu who had studied the whole (science of) literature and was the birth place of 
modesty 7 and intelligence, composed this matchless pra&asti. 

Tamil portion. 

(Line 76.) Hail ! Prosperity 7 ! May 7 the prosperous family 7 of the P a n d y a s live long 

(the family) which came forth commencing with the white Moon enthroned on the brilliant 


1 Rdsktratah has evidently to be understood in the sense of rdstre . 

2 The word dva-sdt may be compared with dvdmhdt or vdmhat which often occur at the beginning of 
copper plate inscriptions. 

3 The significance of this attribute is not clear. The female elephant referred to is perhaps the one that 
circumambulated the village. 
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plaited hair of Hara (i.e., Siva), and bom ( from the milk ocean ) along with (the goddess of) 
prosperity, the pure ambrosia, the Kaustubha (gem) of lustre like that of the Sun’s and 
that single elephant (the Airavata) of flowing rut ; — a fit object of praise for the people of the 
four quarters which possesses the four ( divisions ) of the earth ; which was justly extolled 
by B h a r a d v a j a and other (sages) ; which was beyond the reach of enemies ; 
whose commands bore (the seal of) the double 1 fish ; which had for its family priest (the sage) 
A g a s t y a of unequalled glory ; which has been in existence through aeons and which 
counts (among its members) the one ever-lasting Being. 2 

(L. 84.) After many great kings and emperors born in this (family) who ruled right up 
to the boundaries of the heavens, (such as) he who churned the billowy ocean and obtained 
nectar; he who bathed in a single day 3 in the four oceans, causing admiration to the people 
of the four (divisions of) the earth, who with a crown (bedecked) with gems of faultless 
lustre, wore (also) an anklet of white conch ; lie who went round the globe of the 
earth ; he who sent ambassadors on several occasions to the gods of matchless victory ; he who 
carried away the garland of P st k a s a s a n a (i. e. , Indra) ; he who, appearing with ornaments 
of valuable gems, mastered the Tamil (language) of the south; he who by throwing 
a sharp-edged javelin caused the quick return of the sea ; acquired the name P fi 1 i y a n • 
who gave away thousands (of gifts) of the golden hill (M§ru) ; he who stood firmly in the 
field (of battle) at P & 1 i and obtained the name Pafichavan; he who founded the 
prosperous city of Madura and built (a surrounding) wall for it; he who 
with the supreme intelligence of his mind, was profoundly versed in the beautiful 
Tamil and Sanskrit and became the foremost among scholars ; he who led the elephants 
in the Bharata (war) so as to destroy the great charioteers in a hill-battle 4 ; he who relieved 
V i j a y a (Arjuna) from the curse of Vasu; he who drove (his enemies) to the forest so that 
they might be scorched up and destroyed (there) and had the blameless (royal emblems) of the 
big fish, the tiger and the bow engraved on the top of the Northern Mountain 
(i. e., the Himalayas) ; he who, securing the services of huge giants, restored many tanks 
and relieved the country from disease and pinching hunger ; he who with a dreadful sword 
cut off the heads of two kings that advanced against him in the battles at Chitrmuyari 
and Talaiyalang&nam and stopped the dance of their (two) headless trunks and he 
whohadthe Mah&bhfirata translated into Tamil and had established 
the “SaDgam”in tie to wn of Madliura. had ruled the circle of the earth and 
had passed away. 

(L. 104.) Then (name) Pa r 3 n k u 6 a, the king of the P a n c h a v a s (i. e., Pandyas) 
who saw the back of the 0 h 6 r a king ( Yillavan) at N e 1 v 6 1 i and that of the P a 1 1 a v a 
(king) atSahkaramahgai of extensive pleasure gardens. His grandson (teas) Baja- 
simha, the lord of kings. (JSIext came) king Y a r a g u n a-M a h a raja whose feet 
(wearing) anklets are worshipped by monarchs. 5 His son was P a r a e li a k r a k 6 1 a h a l a, 
who bore the burden of the earth, who wore (a victorious garland of) never-fading vdgai 

1 It is possible that dvaya here stands for dhvaja = banner. 

3 The reference is evidently to the story in the Halasyapurana of Siva himself being counted as one of 
the Pancjyas. 

3 L.e., day time. 

4 [Mahdratia and Nalailcalam may proferably be left untranslated. The former may refer to a people 
and the latter to a field of battle. The passage when so altered would stand thus :-^ tc Who led hia elephants 
into Bharata and caused the Maharathas to be destroyed at Malai-halam. — K. V.S.] 

‘ ^Ch 0 relationship existing between Bajasimha and Yaragnna-Maharaja is not given, 
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(flowers) 1 at K u n n fi r, ( surrounded by) gardens of delightful fragrance, at ^ingalam and 
atVilinam; who firmly wielded his sceptre and who shining with the prowess of the Sun 
and shooting from (his) bow-string sharp and deadly arrows on Gang a, Pallava, 
Choi a, Haling a, Magadha and other (kings) that came to give battle and opposed 
(him) atKudamfikkil of fragrant and blooming flower-gardens and made them bathe 
in a big river of blood. 

(L. 113.) (Next came) Yaragunavarman, the lord of kings, whose feet wei'e 
worshipped by kings (wearing) jingling anklets on their legs, and who by (his) beautiful 
long arms resembling hills, made the earth his own. 

(L. 115.) His younger brother, the glorious warrior Pardntakan Sadaiyan, 
the king whose conduct (followed the rules prescribed by) lanu, who wore many golden 
ornaments, who put on a golden crown decorated with gems ; who showered arrows from (his) 
powerful bow so that the elephant troops whose (long) trunks touched the earth, the horse 
battalions and the infantry (of the enemies) fell on the earth at (the battle of) S e n n i 1 a m ; 
who captured atEharagiri crowds of files of powerful elephants of enemy (kings) and 
won a battle at N ilamber; who had destroyed the extensive Pennagadam, who with 
the help of a single powerful prancing horse, won battles in the extensive Koigu (country) ; 
who performed many (gifts of) dSvaddna (lands) and restored many hrahmadSya (gr an ts) 
and who subdued the whole of India (Ndvaltivu) 2 , having also gone to heaven. 

(L. 123.) The first son of the goddess of the (lotus) flower (i. e., Lakshmi) called 
V&navanmah&devi, was he the king of the linavar, (i. e., the P&ndyas) 
Rajasimlia Y i k a t a v a d a v a n 3 , who having himself borne (easily) by the strength of 
his broad shoulders, the great burden of the circle of the earth which the lord of serpents 
(i. e., Sesha) bears with much difficulty by his thousand heads, became distinguished as 
u the strong-armed that relieved the serpent Lord of (the pain of) carrying the earth ” ; 
who atTJlappinimangalam pierced the bodies of the enemies that attacked (him), 
and gave (their) blood, the superior (position) of becoming the scented cosmetics of the 
gooddess Earth, who sounded his drum when the king of the T a n j a i (country) (full of) 
water flowing from sluices, ran away surrendering his arms, 4 at 1ST a i p p u r which was 
filled with mountain-like battalions 5 ; who commenced his battle 6 at the big city of K o d um- 
b a i where the assembled (enemy's) forces, vast like the roaring ocean, dispersed suffering 
affliction; whose looks caused (the town of) Yanji with walls surrounded on all sides by 
flower-gardens (and situated) on the northern bank of the K a v e r f ( Ponni ) abounding in 
water to be consigned to flames, and whose eyes which became red (with anger) made to 
dance the headless bodies of the heroes that opposed him ; who like K umd r a(Skanda) of the 
high cockflag, swelled with rage and displayed the strength of (his) galloping steeds by 
destroying in the battle at the beautiful and well watered town of N d v a 1 the crowds of 
elephants, horses and foot-men of the lord of the southern T a n j a i (country). ( His) 
victorious flag reaching the sky, his sceptre wielded (right) up!to the ends of quarters, 
acquiring the bridled horse, the chief mountain and the blood-red garland, was enjoying the 
pleasure of Iah§ndra with his prosperous sons worshipping at his feet, the king Yika- 
tavada v a, the lord of Prosperity, who marked the chief of mountains with his fish 

1 i.e., c was victorious at 9 . 

2 The Jambudvipa. 

8 The great sub-marine fire to the ocean of his enemies. 

* The phrase padai-pporisdram tandu has been tentatively translated ( surrendered his arms \ 

* Tanai-varai has perhaps to be taken as an adjective qualifying Naippur. 

* The phrase may also be interpreted as c< having mounted on the back of his (elephant) Ranodaya. ” 
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emblem, the crest- jewel of kings, this lord of the south ( Tennan ), of many brilliant virtues 
having founded with pleasure in every direction numberless IrahmadSyas , numberless 
dSmddnas, and numberless pallichchandavi. 

(L. 148.) Being pleased to stay in the town of C h d 1 a 1 (situated) in Edja^ingap- 
perungulam, abounding in wreath of water-lilies and resembling the noisy ocean 
which was formerly founded by himself — in the 14th year opposite the 2nd year of his 
reign, the Brahman Bhaskara n-§ e 1 1 i who was like the lotus-bom (Brahma) and was 
praised by all, the son of the virtuous Bhaskara, the chief of the noble and illustrious race 
of the Bettis, the foremost ofOmbalvas of the Agni v£ 6y a-kalpa and the 
Komar a-K a u s i k a-g 6 t r a (living) in the village KQttarpolil 1 named P u 1 1 d r 
in the watery Miygunddru ^district) (which was included ) in the big (district of) K o 1 u- 
v d r-k d r r a m, having obtained as SkabhQga the brahmadSya consisting of the place (called) 
Tisaichchudarmangalam in V ad a-K al a v a I i-n a du, by the grace of the 
P d n d y a king the glorious Pardntakan 3 r i-Y irandranan. 

(L. 155) The chief of kings mentioned above, the illustrious Rdjasimha- 
v a r m a n, the sovereign whose umbrella touched the sky, desirous of doing some good to 
Pardntaka the famous son of Bhdskaran Setti (i. e., oetti son of Bhaskara) who walked 
in the path of the virtuous, aKauSika of S e n g u d i (surrounded by) a forest of lotuses, 
the friend of the created beings and the home of good qualities, was pleased to kindly confer 
as gkabhdga-brahmaddya together with hdranmai and miydtchi (the village) Narcheygai- 
PuttdrinAl a-n d d u of beautiful streams oi cool water which he was pleased to found 
calling itMandaragauravamangalam after his own name. 

(L. 162.) The vinnappam (of this grant) was Sadaiyapirdn Bhattasoma- 
ydjmof Pullamangalam in £ 6 1 d-n a d u ; the djnapti (dnai-dl) (of the grant) 
was Khrrangon of Ydmbarrhr in Kalavali-nddu; the chief warden (Kudi- 
kaval-nayakan) was Kumdn of Kura in K i 1-V d m b a-n d d u and the accountants 
were K a k k a n-K ddan of £ i r u-S evdr in Tirukkdnappe r-k t r r a m, 
P a t d r a n-C holai of Tunjaldr in Naduvi r-k d r r a m (a sub-division) of 
M i 1 a 1 a i k-k d r r a m and K 6 n-Y dlanofPerungdkkdr (near) Kalattirukkai. 

(L 167 ) The residents (ndttdr) of A 1 d-n d d u being appointed to mark the boundary 
line, the female elephant was led around and (the following) four big boundaries were thus 
(marked). The eastern boundary (was) to the west of^uruliydru; the southern bound- 
ary (was) inKarkulam 2 

Text. 3 

[(Metres: Yv. 1 — 4, Anush tub] f 
First Plate. 

2 4r. wig u — [*] ^rqi? 7 ^r- 

1 [Mr. Yenkayya has also treated Kditdriohl as a proper noun and as a surname of the village Puttur. 
I would prefer to read Kottarpohl instead of K6ttarpo\i and take it as an adjunct to grdma (village) meaning 
“ (surrounded) by a forest filled with bunches of flowers ” — K.Y.S.J 

2 The inscription is incomplete. One or more coppor-platee must be missing. 

8 Prom the original plates and a set of ink impressions prepared by the office of the Assistant 
Archaeological Superintendent for Epigraphy, Madras 

4 These two syllables are engraved on the margin of the plate opposite to lme 4. 

6 Bead tRjr 0 . 

* Bead | Perhaps the tisarga after qy was meant fora 

7 The actual reading is c g ryj^ fl t° 




Two Pandya Copper-plate Grants from Sinnamanur— (B). 
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3 gegss: [i 3 * 1 ] sfcsr n [**] ®*j*- 

4 $iv <^T(dPj e^T6meuiv^^j®fr^j^r^)^T <£ijB<sues<sv G/vSrtrS-v&jp p>- 

5 (0fV~DfU JD^ffT ^Zw vgi/tStUJiEF W 0£3 0./ /—SU QDJTOJ &ZUW ft - 

6 jr(&Tj<cfi<c&& Ln6zrafl<$Qa5swT spluOu/t^ 0uL^ay/£ Q^s&sr s\j 6?n yr lQ - 

7 62C<F<£ ©^Jj^Jlj 6 ^^ 7 ${h<£l£uJ3/b Q&6& S5(Lp6£hl]th &JD[$l ,®JVtlJ- 

8 euDnTffib yew® m>sn©( 63 ) Q/_^a_ ( 0 1 dPtRsucterrajouskr- 

9 ^nrzxafl u<cv>uu-p Q<z/rQmfr&&2L- 1 Olo/t^ l8 - 


Plate : First Side. 


10 6 yt ©a/©<su j&(k&)ih Qmmrfr^irfEi 2 Q&ib^ih ^sy^Q^^D^rih 

11 u 6 wfluJ/r 6 TOr©tb a/j-csiy^^d) Ou/r^i /SaSoyLn oj/rSbzrr uj/rS~ 

12 ^ sjdu3^jujl9z-1®(^) muJhBp inpumutk&m Q&iu &x - 

13 sotlSsi) Lj&ipu urrGftv^ei/otfo p Q^rrQfcvrr&fsrrtxsrr uevrr esp- 

14 ik&iQekr ^joS^tuOcTO/rnr/TLr6)^~i/zj*ga/|^«rr 3 4 ldss^Su u- 

15 ^<®(u)6VD”~@siJ/f ^Sa; u&sfluuLJ urtrQtvvnTGkr Qsuerfl^ SpuLLQ^ d3r&Q&@fV- 

16 f& ^aruSeiAiS^ «ro©06U/^aScffi^-<B/£ <92&fr@)&fr®(^€kr')Q6xr ^rr ^ 

17 £&0/ftz./«rr L/coU jQ~o®ftrmfriA Qp<si>(^(Lp(ip ^i&fhQpppu ujt/t - 

18 si/^n9u0SD l£ ")(&}& 6 u UfTir&zvih Qurr&J Sd@ g jr/rew-ufirnr 

19 ( Q[—iTc6<aO g/56i/Q^-^{^LD^ ©ay ^£$^£,00© <oujj-&o Q&rrsm-- 

Second Plate : Second Side . 

20 © -^-a^/r&D/rnr uvnr6mr^(&tr) iLjtsv&efflpjgJ suSnrG&r^- 

21 JDQD—l LB(Vj&rr6V Lji 5B0 © JO-D0^/7’J- 

22 tfarib UtoU Q&uj^j GvrrmxoUGkr Qurrm eQ pp. Gufirv- u~ 

28 v^rreu _$ %rr{Tr<su&-d>6kr lOjbpGu /d0 iMcB^Q LLi^LjG^iJrtLjm} 0- 

24 <ftni—$Lp ( ob (sup ^ tdW,^ ^y^ssflSsssr©) 0oL_Q^)m- 

25 di) rS/(f^erruuj/B^ p&sr <cuj-^o Q^E,r<mrQ 

26 ©£ ld roS&Q ^//buLDevzv/r %-jj-su^o Q&frQp p<oUG&m>-ujr /$- 

27 L^fr£d@d a;0^/r^ <oU/iQ& pUfnhp esLp’SvQeufb^QTji—- 

28 ttveQiiv LD(77j#JjrG)jrfiQ 0sy§syrLD§^iL/ ld p^QeuLpfdtj Ger-fio eymptd- 


Last Piute* 

29 <s'©<®' &(p&(d)Lb> 6 uU-Qgu<5Vc!i£v Gss/r ^/D&krLf p^frrr u&euplQ&.r £g)jjz/ 2 - 

30 <£©^ ©^£>£©^J Qu(^fBfr6itfQ&6V&W!ljLLu[l.L-.'-&/ (vfO^ } -lsLJp- 

31 GVT>rrnr<(5Tj e^remrL—^LLQm 

32 0<s^ yrGfrdb&^/bfDp&d 0<5wr@ (fJj^ptruub plrfhjjfruBevr pmuekr 

33 &UEi&kkr igj'&zkr Lf/D/s/ss/rGU Q<zv<sksru pz&fifa&eviE] 0 ©<$ < $ Ly^y- 

34 ^/ 9 10 LDrr /h ( n8p<fosr& &rrp^fnr mzvm<^ <S7W {Xp^_ Qld^^st crg^r^; Q&rrrt>- 

35 /rxsuQemdj UttdPi ppqiysfip Qp pQ<D&srp ^rr^jcrorrerv/B^ Gs^iL^eQlp^rrGkr f ] 


1 Bead iq for e.. 

2 Bead uS? fox g)» 

s Compare with this metrical attribute ^T^T^TcT- 
the similar attribute ^r^T^TT^^/tri^rT 
applied to Bajasimha III in the Bigger Sinnamanur 
plates, Text— line 127 . 

4 The letter p is corrected from <?. 


6 Bead 

6 How man^ plates inaj^ be missing before this 
cannot be determined 

7 Bead ° zQvm&sZjg, 

8 B«ad 0(§QpQprruQ°, 

8 Bead °uCu^ t 

10 Bead wjbfi o, 

11 Bead °pib t 


5 
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territorial division Ededore, two thousand, a tract of country lying between the 
rivers Krishna on the north and Tungabhadra on the south, comprising a large part of the 
present Kaiehur district 1 . The Kanyakumari inscription of Yiraraj&adra shows that 
Mannaikadakkam is not to be identified with I a n n e in the Nelamangala taluk 
of the Bangalore district but is the same as Manyakh^ta, which Raj6ncLra-Chola is 
said to have made a playground for his armies 2 . Chakkara-kottam has been 
satisfactorily identified by Rai Bahadur Hira Lai with Chitrakfita or °kota, eight 
miles from Raj apura in the Bastar State : he has also adduced epigraphical evidence 
to show that its king was really Dharavarshain A.D. llll 3 , as stated in the epigraphs 
of Kulottunga I. D akshina-Ladam has been taken to be Dakashina - Vi r a ta 
or Southern Berars ; but it looks likely ‘that it is identical with D aksh ina -Radha in 
Bengal 4 . Sri-Yijaya appears under the form Sri-Yishaya in a Kandiyur 
inscription 5 of the same king ; and the large Leyden grant states that Maravijayot- 
tungavarman was the overlord of this territory 6 . This has been taken to be the 
same as San-fotsai of the Chinese annals and has been identified with Palembang, 
a residency of Sumatra 7 . 

Text. 


First Plate ; First Side. 


X gyjart 1 [| ,£>0 ldot^s# evefrir Qufrir&&tuuLJfrGnGuiLjih iFirpp~ 

2 Q&< 5 V 6 &lLf/S ^OT Q LJ QTjfkQ £ 5 6 &, UJ IT fT Q SoSTLjp 8 QfBISp fsku 9 10 11 * * 14 ^JTL^tLJ <o$ 6 &)L — £j! 6 S)£D 

3 furrQih s& 1 —!T®i)qstQ<ou<£Iu uL-.fr ei j6ST6u/rS(Ljih 10 @eyr®r/?£F ^lL Qafrerr&fluufr&GD&tLf- 

4 lq f5siffr®surjb cE0tBiT6wr 12 losotSsot Ou /T0 <J 5Z _ 13 fP Lp p p on mu cr <5 (LpispiLj m irm cEeunr 

QpeQtu 

5 QjrfriEjQesL^eiyrQpuf^iLf opskrezreurr Q pekrewsurr QD6U& p en-fupir^pipip 

Qp- 


6 ever upGirur uI Qp(tpeu^jih <sr /Uu6S)i—& 1 4 ©<£<synf Qp&nponLDuSp (^©,e/ 0£i^ot- 

7 lditQiu uevrr t-f&ip Qpts^LLjih Q&tEHEfij/rLD/rSiSVtLjih &(Ei&fSir QouSsop G prrivQu- 

8 (f^fjsrr^up u<sv utpfb f£ Q&qTjgQ, p ^GsreSl ddfqrju pQ prrq^&fr 6Vonir<9?&2err chf * i usr&irir- 

9 LOOT Ql OSU0(0 &(rf5$5!Lnpji£6lJir<5ttr 6 BQTjjSl u9(TFjp$UJ Q&lhQurrp p9(f^pp(^ (LpLptLfLD uluiej - 

©o5/r- 


1 Ibid, Yol. XII, p. 296. 

2 Trav. Arch . Series, Yol. Ill, pp. 119 and 156. 

s Up. In*., Yol. IX, p, 179. Mr. Hira Lai would substitute C{ Kulottunga conquered king Dharavaisha 
at Chakrakotta 75 for (i Kulottunga conquered the king of Dhara at Chakrakdttam 7 * : See foot-note 2. 

4 Memoirs of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. LXI, p. 7 ff. 

5 Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1894-5, paragraph 12. 

6 Arch. Survey of Southern India , Yol, IY, p. 218. 

7 Encyclopaedia Britannica , Yol. XXYI, p. 73 and Up. Ind., Yol. XYII, p. 313. 

s Tr. reads Jg)ssrL/,p. Here and in the following foot-notes, Tr. denotes the Tirumalai inscription of 
Bajendra-Chola I, published in Up. Ind., Yol. IX, pp, 229 ff. 

* Here and in the following foot-notes, Tj. denotes the Tanjore inscription of Bajendra-Chola I 
published m Yol. II, above, pp. 105 ff. Tj. and Tr. read QjsQgjiuGo. 

10 (cjSYrerfT is a mistake for & sir erf}. 

11 (SjLp is the reading in Tr. and Tj. 

u np Tsisr is the reading in Tr. and Tj. 

n This reading occurs in Nos. 9, 10 and 82 of Sonlh-Ind. Inscrs Yol. II. 

14 Bead Gssjrfrir. 









• w-T ^ 1 H ° C'oq^uwj^iti ^cug^^OL 
SWtfUll T^cn Ttuaanoanfexx c/_>t3Cxo ? tj U *,.W*>*4 1 7 




^ f<$ jj ^ i$ o <4 ^ t&) &0 &\c^ j apq o 

MjTs^ c^> 'j?|Ouo^ OjcOLif C5.cc] t3 acu c^O)Si>^cn] 

"’”«&• y^JVCwV*« 5 J& QJ^J^CQ-cj ^u^jul. ] s -i>>)'0»> 
■ o • -*’ ^0^0^ 

f *» f^ > a>o c\j ^ *£&%'&: % W b$&>a»SCVifi5^ 

SP'll^f f epj X ^T-fl? f .'V.1 " s ~*-' 1 a< S - , 6?A U ^ *V ™ 

7 Om u> '2_a">^*J 


Svitr in of IvofA Calcutta 
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10 © UlJ3 lS<55 QptLtfEj8u9<5V l Qp 8 ll.Qu.fr etfl ^ ^ &lU&(S&6kr ^<5TTL7©f_/0LD 2 Lj&QiprrQ 3 lQiy_u9- 

sfi'rLLu/r^. Qlul&- 

11 <o$)ir uSevas&QpLh /BeuQem' ^Jd^evuQuQ^Lb^wa^Lh jrir &&&jrQ&tril r Qp (Lp^slir- 

^<oiiL sr/gySsu LD^y- 

12 & LDsm-L^6VQpih &(TiR®nL^<5u(dfT fBirud^sm{jv^&Q&rr^smu^ih^ ©6n<0£)Ssu 7 <cff IT it u <^^uu<srr<sfB- 

iLjih uir&e&L—uu- 


IB [pttr Lnrr&sttflQp&Qpih I * 3 4 * 6 7 8 jytLiireSlGiyGuettor y^ir p $65)ujujrr ^l^esfr 9 6Sieuu9 jb &ie$it&st ©QpQj@6u^- 
Jsift^jnrjESs&r 10 ^aS)J- 

14 §6tt ililoit gststsv QSsrrQLUfrQih u<oVjE65t&Q <!BfrQ f§6$) p>^ev^esrds(^etS)6utLfih 11 @lL 

L 0 @O 5 : - 


Second Side. 


15 /S^Ssrr ^Q^iu/rLLL^6SlQQ^ujQfiLh L^&jrfr Q&ir m<so& Q&fr&%sv^TjrrQih jsevrLBUrr ev 8>sr ©sn ld- 

(ipcosr uuyS^^ sn- 

16 ©.f/tSsd^ p<smi—L]p$iLjin fgftjr66or(jajjrcfasr Qpir^ia b 12 

<E8){E<5$$r<cdnrL — ©pLO Qdrr- 

17 Ln/reSl L$/5Q^frL—.^ piw&nrp &irir<sv sum &rrmQ f5&QpLh Q^irQ&tpjh <yn70©en/r- 

L/_a) 13 Lnu9urrev%o$r ©su- 

18 6)5) (oTT fT3> £5 QlLlIT <a5&T L<p/D<5\) IL! fT (fcftf LLjlh Q U (S^T isprr U<5ttTl — fT IT Qplb (8&$<o0 

Q/sQiEJ&L-. gy/ - 

19 ^ jibUr'svrrL ©dlo Q®u /£tL&£tirr p £5 Qfl/$Lj&rr/D &fni on & LLjlh 1 * ^/Ssi)SL-gstQ6ulL 1s uqj<S6®v@ 

©<? Jii/ ^ ,©<£ 

20 eSOQ^Qujrr^^JfEiauebrm^Qiu zi-.fr n p poniriuchsr GufrGD&iuih 16 ©LJ/r0j^<E^L_<£0 17 ^LDu2- 

<£<3>ffi— 

21 QujfrQ LosuuQ^p i9/dzQuj QuqrjQ/BjSlu i9”o&z(Lpih ^nr f&peu&yr&Gvr&itu 

©u/r- 

22 ir^Qprry$<5V eurr&tsfilGV 6&&&trpir l * (Q^rr^QpirirmsrQp Q Lb mu^Q^rr sitin' LjSsannGBsF/uLjpeiiQp- 

LD <556$T - 


I Tr. lias (Lp<?tE)QiU6v, while Tj. reads QpujfisSiu^. The change of # and tu is quite ordinary. 

3 Tj . has ^erruu(^ih. 

3 Tr. and Tj. read lSU$-uj<50. Correct l5Iis^-uS}&) into L5hsf.iL id>. 

4 Head sElzSinn. 

* Tr. reads ljl_. 

6 In place of 6 iJ^j 5 n-u^ 2 mr(^dj)zQzn- 2 sm-iJLjLD i Tr. reads eu^emiu ^irin^vurzQzn Gsvrqpib, but Tj. has euofr/Bmnckm- 
<sO<£?/rSsocriyLo. 

7 For Qeu^&2eo (= of fierce arrow) of Tr. and Tk., Tj. has Qo/^&esr (= of fierce anger). 

8 For urr&6&>L~ uip^nsrinirdrensFl O p&Qpih of Tj. and Tk., Tr. has ufl-< 5 F£^l_ utppzvr mrr&rtxBQ-z ZQp^n, 

9 siusmyr^^ (go jj) ujrrj3$5<srr of the Tk., generally occuts as oj&sorQrr&gi pair (Tr. and Tj.). The 

change of p&rr into @ 7 j<sfr is correct. 

10 For of Tj. and Tk,, Tr, has ©su^^ir^fctfr where jb$jt is perhaps omitted before jr&%ovr. 

II For of Tj. and Tk., Tr, has £}fi.u©Lo which is perhaps an engraver’s mistake. 

12 For (ip/T essii s of Tj. and Tk., Tr. has (tpjr&jgaf d. 

18 The readingQ^/r© &ipp ^©©Osu/rilu-gu agrees with that given in Tj,, but Tr. has 

14 While Tj. reads QeuflLnGtiT esp Qp/5) LfesreuSs ©65)<s , Tr. has Q®j fimsm pfirr&pp Q^jiSq&sT p- 
&[Ei6V)<ss ; and Tk, © eu $ lq su rrp^srp Q p fbn_\&n p-ztEKoVs. 

15 For sjt ©6i/l 1 of Tk., 6 w©0/l 1 is the reading in Tj. Both are correct, 

16 While Tk. reads ey(Tmzuuih } Tj. has (sun-zmih . 

17 In place of <sl_«©l hu&zrfl, an Uttaramallur inscription reads <sugu <§ihu<£zrf) t (see note 6 on page 
107 above). 

13 A different reading of this is <sS}&zrr$ir: see South-Ind . Inscrs Yoh II, p- 107. 
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23 LnsttficLcE'&evQpih Sgd/d ^eSQQ^ajQpih 1 2 * 4 ^gm/dS fTuuQsrdjtsriLj ^tnebrmStso^QjniSjb Qqrf&yr 

24 0LD L£fru9<7^Uf_(E}&QpLb &6VfE}&fT 61 IGVgSICiXT l&GDlEI&irQ&fJ UQpih 2 ^fTi'll j mt 

&65)/D- 

25 Lj6vr<Ev LnfruuuLJ/Tsrr Qpth <3Srr6u6vihLj{f]&n& QLneQtsSlhu/EiSQpih ^eSlSerruGDUfB aj- 

2$rrLJ65HJf5&!T 5 - ' 

26 &8sv^^&Q&rrrr Lj&jfi p§6vpp&Q&rr<cDQpLh c ^tu^mrrGiKSveSlSsyr 7 LAfrpm<sQiEj&^QpfE/ 

(Lzvrr'^QpjSir &®/5$/D6v ^)<svrrQp- 

27 rfJQ^&QpLS Qj56vr&&<cVfT 8 Qurr iJ9<s» LArrttrfz&GufrjrQpru Q prrQf&ipn^ &n<cii fh &Q(tpirLL rr- 

iTQp LnrruQurrQj) -L^rr/b 0<$/r^6ror^Jz__ Q&it- 

28 uu£'Q&&rflLJ6hTLn-0’n~ttr £_szd L^iurrir ^nr rrQvDrB^BUrQ&fripQpGijfT&t&j iurr&xn-Q u p^f^T^ri ‘ / rr- 

eu^j ^yQF ) G)LDrrL$Qp6i]^6ij~J- 

29 mfEfrL-Q Lj pm cS^nh&nu /b/tlLQ OGuts/^ir^cserr ^Q^^cSGrr/r S^mrrQ^evfr O^ev^fr/Bih rSevih 

_ _ __ 

30 (dsbiciJ^eLjiEGsfleoih eu3srr(ji9)Jf&rf>gi/ i£2S fdarajetn/Disii* 0 2—<str<stri—twa5 JJ®_ 


Translation, 

Hail! Prosperity! In the eighteenth year [of the reign of) king Parakesari- 
v a r m a n alias UdaiydrSri-Rdjdndra-Choladdva, in (his) life of high pros- 
perity, while T i ru (Lakshmi), having become constant, was increasing, (and) while the 
goddess of the great earth, the goddess of victory in battle, and the matchless goddess of 
fame rejoiced to have become his great queens, — conquered with (his) great, warlike army 
(the following ) : — 

Idaidurai-nddu, Yanavdsi, whose unbroken hedge of forest (trees) was 
extending ; Kollippakkai, whose walls were surrounded with brushwood ; 
Mannaikkadakkam, whose fortification was unapproachable ; the crown of the king 
of i 1 a m who came to close quarters in fighting ; the exeedingly fine crowns of the queens 
of that (king)) the beautiful crown and Indra’s pearl necklace, which the king of the 
south (i.c., the Pandya) had previously deposited with that (king of Ilam) ; the whole 
lla-mandala (ore) the transparent sea; the crown praised by many and the garland 
emitting beautiful rays, family treasures, which the (kings of) Kerala, whose armies 
possessing missile weapons, rightfully wore ; many ancient islands whose old, great guard 
was the ocean which resounds with its conches ; the crown of pure gold, worthy of T i r u 
(Lakshmi) which P a r a s u r d m a, having considered the fortifications of Sdndimattivu 
impregnable, had deposited (there), when, in anger (he) bound the kings twenty-one times in 
battle ; the seven and a half lakslias of I rattapa di (ivliich was) strong by nature, (and 
which he took), together with immeasurable fame, (from) J a y a s i m h a, who, out of fear, 
turned his back at Musangi and hid himself (thus earning) great infame; the principal 
great mountains (which contained) the nine treasures (of Kubdra) ; Sakkarakdttam 
(guarded lg) brave warriors ; the ancient and strong northern Madura-mandala; 
Kamanaikkonam, which was surrounded by dense groves ; Pafichapalli 
(protected hv) warriors (who lore) cruel bows; the moth (-grown) ancient Ma^uniddsa ; 


1 Tj. reads (jjfe8GD&uj(LpLh and one of the Tiru- 
pvallam inscritions reads 9ir£8e2<ruj(LpLb. 

2 Tj. reads eueirLoSsv. 

* Head ^€uij<sfrQs=fr<^(LpLh as in Tj. 

4 Tj. reads eSchr uu^. 

1 Tj. reads o-'^rruu^^r. 


6 Tj. has 

7 mrr&LD6S),w& (Lpih occurs as in/r^infr&Slisfsnfith 
in Tj. 

8 For QfEGsrG&eviT, Tj. has Q^esr<sseufnr. 

9 <sL^ev<s<sn-€UGo is the reading in Tj, 

10 Head 
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a large heap of family-treasures, together with many ( oilier ) treasures ( which he carried away) 
after having captured Indraratha of the old race of the moon, together with (his) 
family, in a fight which took place in the beautiful city of Adinagar, filled with 
unceasing abundance ; Odcla-vishaya, which was difficult to approach, ( and which he 
subdued in) close fight ; the good Kosalai-nadu, where Brahmanas abounded ; 
Dandabutti, in whose gardens beetles abounded ( and which he acquired) after having 
destroyed Dharmapala (in) a hot battle ; Takkana-Ladam, whose fame reached (all) 
directions (and which he occupied) after having forcibly attacked Ranasfira; Yangaja- 
d e § a, where the rain- wind never stopped (and from which) Govindachandra fled, 
having descended (from his) male elephant ; elephants of rare strength and treasures of 
women, (which he seized ), after having been pleased to put to fright on a hot battle-field, 
Mahlpdla, decked (as he was) with ear-rings, slippers and bracelets; Uttira-Laclam 
in the neighbourhood of the expansive ocean abounding in pearls ; and the G a n g 
whose waters dashed against the banks filled with fragrant flowers ; and (zvho), having 
despatched many ships in the midst of the rolling sea and having caught Samgrama- 
vijaydttungavarman, the king of Eadaram, along with (Ms) rutting elephants, 
which put up rare fight and brought victory, — (foo£) the large heap of treasures, which 
(that king) had rightfully accumulated ; the (arch called) Yidyadhara-torana put 
up at the, u gate ” of his wide inland city provided with accoutrements of war ; the 
ct jewel-gate ”, adorned with great splendour ; the “ gate of large jewels ” the prosperous 
Sri-Yishaiya; Pannai with a ghat of (bathing) water; the ancient Malaiyfir 
(with) a fort situated on a fine hill ; M&yirudingam, surrounded by the deep sea (as) a 
moat ; 1 1 a n g d s 6 g a m (i . e. , Lankdsoka) undaunted (in) fierce battles ; Mappappdlam, 
haAung abundant high waters as defence; M^vilimbangam, having fine walls as 
defence ;Yalaippandfiru, possessing (both) cultivated land (?) and jungle ; the principal 
(city of) Takkdlam, praised by great men (versed in) the sciences; the island of 
Mddamalingam, of strong battlements ; Ilamuri-desam, provided with 
scientifically ripe excessive strength ; the great N akkav&ram, whose gardens (abounded 
in) flowers dribbling honey ; and K a d a r a m, of fierce strength, protected by foot-soldiers 
wearing kalal ; the devaddna lands (belonging to the temple) of the M a h & d § v a at 
Yengfirkkala-Tirukkalar in Purangarambai-nadu ( a sub-division) of 
Arumolid6va-valanadu, measured \ (vSli) 19£, -j^o and . . . This land was 
inclusive of excess and deficiency (in measurement) of the surrounding parts. 

No. 208. — Tirukkalar plate of Rajadhiraja I. 

This inscription in six lines is engraved on the second plate of the Tirukkalar set. It is 
dated in the 31st year of the reign of the C h 6 1 a king Rajakesarivarman R&ja- 
d h i r ft j a I and registers an arrangement made, by a certain Tirumanappichchan, 
who bore tlie double surname AraiyanNagaraiyan and Mahipalakulakdlap- 
p^raraiyan, whereby one brahmin had to perform worship in the temple at Tiruk- 
kalar in addition to another who was doing that service till then, Prom the short 
historical introduction which states that the king with the help of his army took the head of 
Y i r a - Pd n cly a, S al a i of the C h 6 r a king and 1 1 a n g a i, it is clear that u Sdlai is 
an important place in the Chera dominions and not a feeding house ” as the late 
Mr. T. A. Gropinatha Rao had taken to be. 2 

1 Here is a figure resembling aj. 

2 See p. 65 of the Annual Report on Archeology of the Trayancore State for 1920-21. 
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Text 1 . 

1 eSfrurressruffiu^'^sT p?evu.jih Q&jrev^yir^ jg^GWEiGinesu-iLb ^essri—rrp QsrremrL^ 

Qair ggjjrn-eg^Q&J- 

2 &ifiuJ 5 inr/B S-GM—tuirnr {sfjr/rggiru 5 hrrr$g Q^.a/[yr ii 'J«0 (u/rssrar© /zziDa ^6 u&i ^gQQjrtu^GST~^ 

lerr&QQmu^ ts 

3 inpub'uirw^so&rrevuQuQQiruj^jGtry^tb §tqyi£ieBBT{u)LnQ& : g : eisr a_63 5Z_(t//r/r«0 QpeirLf f§(njGu- 

^jr^trrr flcissr G)&- 

4 iLjih iS'jrirLDffsarrB epQTjevcjguib ^q^mesar{i—)ui9a : o-ebr Q&p saheucsEiQairesarQ Q&tLjih iQjrrriD- 

5 emrebr gg 06 v^umns ^) 06 u/r ®0 err <s-@ ^ir essfl^pisssf! m nL/rr&rii)@ S-r7r@M)srerr- 

@6QlLj—iS seu 

6 ( ®0sw/r&wr || n^ - 

Translation. 

In the 31st year of {the reign of) king R&jak^sarivarman alias Udaiyiir^ri- 
Hdjadhirajad^va, who, with his army, had taken the head of Tira-PSndya, 
£ al a i of the C h e r a king and E 1 a h g a i (i.e. : Ceylon), A raiyan N&garaiyan 
alias M a h i p al ak u 1 a k al a p p 6 r a r a iy a n alias T ir u m a u ap p i c h c h a n gave 
li {veliof) land for {yielding an income of) 150 {kalam of paddy) for the expenses of two 
brahmins, vis., one brahmin, performing the worship of the god from of old and one 
brahmin who is to perform {the same) receiving the income provided for by Tirumanap- 
piehchan at the rate of (one) iuni and (one) kuruni* of paddy per day for 360 days. Those 
who destroy this {shall incur the sin of acting against) the sacred {or royal) order. 

Ho. 209. — Tirukkalar plate op Kulottunga-Chola. 

This inscription in 19 lines is engraved on the third plate of the T irukkalar set. 
It is dated in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Tribhuvanachakravartin 
Kulottuhga - Cholad^va without any distinguishing epithet or historical introduc- 
tion. In the absence of these, though it is not generally possible to say to which of the 
three kings who bore that name this record must be attributed, yet it appears to be a record 
of Kul6ttuhga-Ch61al, since it is stated in the fourth inscription in this set in 
referring to this record that the king abolished tolls — which is generally a feat attributed 
to Kul&ttunga I. It registers a gift of paddy made by a certain £ivan Tillainayakan 
alias ^iruttondanambi of Tannirk unram inNenmali-nSdu to the 
temple of Mah&dSva at Tirukkalar in Purangarambai-nddu which 
was a sub-division of Raj 8 n d r a s 6 1 a - v a 1 a n a cl u for the purpose of taking in proces- 
sion AravhbharanadSva, for offerings to Pillaiy&r and the god in the 
M hi a t tana m and for feeding devotees on the days of the new-moon. 

Tannirkunram, to which the donor belonged, is a village 7 miles to the east of 
Mann&rgudi in the Tanjore District. The modern village of Nemmeliin the same 
Taluk, must have been the principal place in the division Nenmali-nSdu in which 
Tannirkunram is said to have been situated. 

Text. 

1 ipf CII^D ^ifh-ieuexr&aajriswrj&fd&err fjfj Offi|yr + J©ev/r#,i5//E7.s©<s : /ryQ© 1 sya//r<£0 aj/rewr© 

2 j*i)(rfjUfiQ j£LLl—.ir ^jjrrrO^/s^IjrQffirtpisuerr/BiTLLS) igpihsirihasiuiBrrLLG) ^qysamqg- 

€S)L — 

3 iLiwirQ-seurrstyj .sym/reuQr+^jS} ^/jreurrujrsxn-Qjseuir ^Q^eQip/r Qeu(Lp/Bj£QTj^tf)einaa(aj -3jp- 

G5) fD fij(T tcTT IT — 


1 This inscription is written on one side of this plate and the other side is left blank. 
* These are expressed b y symbols. 
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4 <su Q^Gutr Qu(^Lh£3QT)6)JQp& Q&iU6Q&es<sijih i§6rr(jSYrLUfrfr&(& ) ^qf ) f oUQp&j Q&djGQes&syih 

Qp<sv fb- 

5 fiir/sih(ip6X)L lutrir ^ Qp&jQ&iu pQ/yotreijih ^j/dgd/d /5rrerrrr<5V Q p6uJrupiuir6S)ir ^jQp^- 

6 Q&tLJ6£l&&<oifih Q /Bein' Lns9/BfrLLQ ^<5^m$irb(^bpih(TpGS)i--iUfrf5 Qeu/s ^suSai m/Tiu^/b^/Brr/B 

7 & ^Q^/r<5m-L^fBibi9 Q&uup ^.QnuujmrreQ^j jj^| ^jbQanru9ffo &euuiQfrrrLn6m-/u Q&<srr@&/5 

Q<oU- 

8 &ttr&frt—6in-uLLi—tt}jLh &fr&iLi6u£ ^rr(rpu9^) Qp^snb^nr^jih Q&'srr^&Qsr $ ppon- °>j L ct / sh / t - 

6TI/LA 2_<5TT- 

9 srfl / f &6uui9-n'frLnGffrQjrfr ih (^)<outru&&'Sv ^eixsufrLLGni— 6&)Gu&fr® Uhrr&fB&j fb/r/k&m Qun- 

10 gQlljlL® 1 2 * Q&rr®ttTi— Qp^eo Q/sa^^J *3j guu^Qn- &ev<s^&(&)Lh QpcT^^j^fkurr^ 

11 65 QufT^lLjlh Q/56VJJP Q & GV <5H IT 35 LD/TGH fT&Q ^ IT £Hlh 

<55 Gv(o)/5i 

12 Qp &(^j&(6&tn‘')smf)Lurr& Qp^^’QeisrQ^QLn Q&LU&&L-Q<su/runr&vi]th jgi)6u- 

<oxj(r A ^n-tsu/ru- 

18 irarar/5 <5tQ £5p5Ufrptsmr6 ^QTj&Q p/DihiJGub&fr ^jinsur un-^ren' {gfiiuuir^p^^/Bfr^- 
/5LDs ppL <su<svrr eisr 

14 L/617^<SLf/5/7A3T 6 U & ^!T^35(tt^<f5VB)lU35 iB^&^SFGpJth ^/JTgSI/B^/B 0/B/D(GS)675T /5rT/DUpQ&- 

\jztt^{^u9lTLQ&&^lLL <5 Th-£5p- 

15 /£ tEfEjQn&^QBfrenrrl—/r(^)fB Q^^irism-Q/F^irQpQsufbpiQeu&Tn-^jih^ ^aDQjOai/rJ^LQ^ Qernh 

£3<SD%£Vf5frLL/35/5 U&&GV 

16 (®f)/E/&6rr &-6?nuiuih usttremf) Qu/T^^LLQ&Qesfr^nrri—. Q/bgv^j./ £5<oV^&<£- 

0LD 65ajO/FaJ^Z/650 

17 0D650^f^9^/T65 (S^ir (T L-Qnl—fEd^fT Q/BGV^J Qpuu^/B <£6V6i}0^ ^/LDfT6V(T^ g£/7j„ 

^1/650 Q/^a) ^)0£56l)Q/5 

18 fi ^/6^Lju^|^66 + []65^65 Q ^611 ff ,£}/ LpiLl IT ft QpUU^J 65QILO Qp^f) 0^6^^«$6565^®Z_.0a//r[^Lb^ J 

(zr(E}&<s$b) l $ p$[ 0 6fT- 

19 OiLrc/o-neu^/r^lnrOO^a^J ^s^m-Qu/b^ir Ln/rQiu&6ijjr<£ 35nr®ttfiturrf§ <h& ^g^ai erf 6OT^1 

®/e[c^#/] [in 

Translation. 


Hail! Prosperity! In the twenty-eighth year of (the reign of) the emperor of the three 
■worlds, the glorious Kulottunga-Chdladdva, & i v a n Tillaindyagan alias 
i^iruttondanambi of Tannirkunram in Henmali-nddu made the 
following gif tto (the temple of) M a ha d $v a of Tirukkalar in P ur ah g ar amba i - 
n adu (a subdivision ) of Bdjdndrasola-valdnadu, for the purpose of conducting the festival of 
Aravdbharanadiiva on the day of the new-moon, the grand offerings to the god to 
be made on that day, offerings to Pi 11 a ly ar (i-e., Ganapati), offerings to the god in 
the central shrine (Mulasthdna) and for the feeding of the devotees ( dSvaradiydr ) (to be 
made ) on the (same) day. 

Por the interest in paddy of fifteen kalarn which accrues at the rate of three kuruni per 
kalam on the sixty kalam of paddy which, we the isiva-Brahmanas, (vie.,) K a u 6 ikan 
Ye nkd d a b hatt a n, Kdsyapan Kdrdyil Mulaichchan, Kau^ikan 
Adittan Adavalldn and other Siva-Brdhmanas of this temple had received 
as principal for ( bearing ) interest from this person (i. e. , Sivan Tillainayakan) in the month 
ofYaigasi of this year, we the five viz., Aravdbharanan Eduttapddam 
alias T iru c h c hi r ram b a 1 a kkd 1 d n, A r a v d b h a r a n a n I y abaradanddan, 

1 Eead 4 Eead g)a'£^/f. 7 Eead 

2 Eead 6 Eead jb/t^^lb, 8 Eead ^rtsisfiuu^b^rr^, 

s Eead * Eead ytre^^ei/. 
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Adavallan alias Pdrvasivan alias Pattargandyaka-Pichch'an, Ara- 
v i n d a n Karan alias MarpattennAyira-Piclichan, Kdttan Grahgai- 
k o n d a n alias Sivasaranas6gara-Mftv§ndav61an of this village, who 
came forward {for this purpose) shall conduct the ( specified ) expenses on each new-moon 
day, at the rate of (one) Jcalam and three kuruni as long as the Moon and the Sun {endure). 

For the {one) hundred and twenty kalam of paddy which we had received on interest by 
agreement from & i v a n Tillainayagan of this village, the interest in paddy for a 
period of one year calculated at the rate of three kuruni per kalam , is thirty kalam. 

With these thirty kalam , through those who stand for us we shall feed the devotees at 
the rate of two kalam, {one) tuni and {one) padakku of paddy for one new-moon day. 

As long as the sun and the moon {endure), the Sri-Mahesvaras shall be surety (for this). 
Kanperran shall be in charge of the Mabhsvara-kani. This is my writing. 

No. 210. — Tirukkalar plate op Tribhuvanachakravartin Bajarajadeva. 

This is the fourth inscription in the Tirukkalar set. It is engraved on the second 
side of the third plate and belongs to the 18th year of the reign of Tribhuvana- 
ehakravartin Bdjardjad^va. It records that some of the families of the donees, 
who received the gift made by Sivan Tillainayagan of Tannirkunram 
in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of Kulottuhga-Chola, the abolisher of tolls, 
ceased to have male members and that in consequence a question arising as to how the 
feeding pertaining to these families should be conducted in future, the MaheSvaras 
settled that the feeding stipulated in the grant to be done by the donees devolved on 
the female descendants as well and that arrangements were made in accordance with that 
order. The inscription may probably belong to the reign of Bajaraja II, though the 
distinguishing epithet of the king is missing and the characters appear to belong to a 
later period. 

Text. 


1 oruarS tu/remrQ ufUQre- 

t ’ i rrfDi^i /stretr 

2 j^jbQ/DGmrufd/err^Gi ) ^ir^irQ&fE^jrQ&fripBijmfBrrLLQu Lj/Diw&dTLD&nurBfrL^Q p 

3 tk&mfr QpZofrpp iBfrQ^evfb^ ^LDrreuir&l <5T(Lgf5p(TF ) 'c$ Qfzeudnpuj/r&nir ^/Qp^f Q&tueB- 

4 O^frQevfr^^jfEisO^/ripQ^foUfb^ ggjQfjUjsQpLLl— 

5 fiGSVT 0mfJfb{^€isT/D(Lp 6$) l—lUrrtfST & 6V <SV6S0 f5 fT UJ & f5 U<35<36<5V - 

6 pfjGttT L^(T Or cE'dtf ?2—GT)ULUUbfT 55 Q&IT&ttrL- Q/567JJJZ/6&0 (aV/L/^oST]- 

7 <s0ldu^l<s0 Qp&srL] QcuLLipevr Q & uQ U LLQ u tpu9 <5V Q—GftUlUiElQ&rTGmrQ *3/Qp- 

8 ^jQkFLueS fD ^(SvvrL^rrnresE&Gv ^tttrrevLS ^j/b^uu OusttreuLSiurr- 

9 err Od5rr <s 5?^<E0 ^iQpgj] G)&iueQd(&jihuip <35ttr&jrn-tU(7Fiih £pffLDrrQ&8?6vir- 

10 0LD l$3 UGtfTGTruS fQ QufTtsQ^rrLLQu Q U &J Lp LLjlh 61f00LD- 

11 f^rr frn {M^LOrrQjD&Slfirrr £&&u9 &pQflLMl95V ^jUUlp &LDLD fB^tfJU Q u <5U u9 - 

12 <cvnrrr j3i-L®uutp ^L^Guevrr&rr u fbp&fBtruj&u l9&&/5 ld&- 

13 2sfT56 OtBirGsurL— t5<5tfnQujbqrj>6$T m/iffu SlaDpfb^rrfBrreiTT ^/ebru/b&ip- 

14 ujfTfb ^jQp^j Q&tLeQ&tcfjih Quit Qprhjgj Q&rrQgfb^ ld&ib QpeuGxr 

15 [^ ( ®6i7/r^i7"3j67r ^erretfjLL u.rrfr Q&iueQ&^ih Qufr Qpfb^x tih fbQJj&Q fb~ 

16 fDihucV&55rrevrr6in~ Q&ujeQ&^ih go <0# ^/SlL ipir<ottrQ <5b-pQtj><5v Quit u- 

17 &rri§ir6xvrG)ih ©<FiL/a9<$r<$^J 

Translation. 


Hail ! Prosperity ! In the eighteenth year and one hundred and eightieth day of (the reign 
of) the emperor of the three worlds the glorious Pdjarajad6va ; when male descendants 
ceased to exist in some of the families of the dnddr who had been living in the iirtimadai - 
v'Mgam of the god and who had obtained a paddy-gift for conducting the feeding specified 
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in a copper-plate grant engraved formerly (z.e.), in the twenty-eighth year of ( the reign of) 
Kulottunga-Choladeva, the abolisher of tolls, from Si van Tillainayagan 
of Tannirkunram, who made provision for the new-moon festival and for feeding the 
devotees ( ddvaradiy&r ) of the god Mahddeva who had sprung at Tirukkalar 
in Purangarambai-nadu, (a sub-division) of Rajendrasola-valan&du 
and who (i.e. , the dnddr) had been conducting the feeding with the gifts and when Kanaka- 
r sty ar and the Mahessvaras wished to decide how the feeding pertaining to the families 
having only female descendants should be conducted, the Mahesvaras came to the 
settlement that the feeding from the interest ( of a gift ) devolved also on the female 
descendants. It was so agreed and that in accordance with the agreement made by the 
female descendants, (it was decided that) three persons had to be fed by Kanperr&n 
Manruniraindan alias Anbarkadiy&n who had taken (to wife) the daughter 
ofAdavall^n Pfirvasivan alias Pattargan&yaga-Pichchan, that 
three persons had to be fed by Devan Divakaran, the son of her kolundi (husband’s 
younger sister) and others and that twelve persons pertaining to two shares out of the 
(whole) five,— which (number) was fed by TirucJb chirr ambalakk&l & n, — shall now 
be fed by the male descendants (of his). 

No. 211 . — Tirukkalar plate op Kulottunga-Chola III. 

This is the fifth inscription in the Tirukkalar set. It is engraved on both sides 
of the fourth plate and the inner side of the fifth. It is dated in the 29 th year of the reign of 
Kulottunga-Choladesva (i.e., Kuldttuhga III) who took Madura, Ceylon, 
K a r u v A r and the crowned head of the P d n d y a king and furnishes a list of gold and 
silver ornaments belonging to the temple at Tirukkalar with their weights as measured 
by the standard weight called the kudinai-kal and the fineness in each case. 

First Side . 

1 gLfuar$? jufj [((*] gup flam m^Q^uriLjU^ FFipQpiE) <$0§£0U) uiremipujosT Qp- 

t(j ppikpujiEi Q&(Tsm-t—( 7 Tjerfi- 

2 u~i fpf(afo)(ovn-<£&)fEJ& Q&irpQp'ouptp) ujfrmtrQ Q-ud&r-su&J QpSofr pp fBfToj^ir 

G)<s/r- 

3 u 9 <sv < S06if/rLyirsTOr^^/«S0 Qppiv m&nas as-th ^)pdr Q- 

4 jjdsv u/DLDQpih Q-lLuL- ^y£g)Q-gll LDfr f/Qu frzhr pQ(nj>(nj <$ tp<ttrj& 6 &jr ^jpeirr eSlsrfhhnSl- 

5 p f<5$)xrpp Q<ou 6 tT<c$ u ^(^p&pfgQer Qp&airiv || — f^Qaiifrpir'jrLO/rcl&v Quit py^ u- 

6 ^(^)/di5fr<sv lo / t f) Quirekr UttrasflqTj &ipfg& || — ^ 00 / ppifhuih Lbrr f 

7 Quirebr isir^p rr ipiLjih || — f(p ) Lji 3 ®np ^gy Qp- 

8 &&rr<so LArrf Quit cbr Qp&&fr<sv || — .KeinWL/ggQh*] /K.-<g)<a> i^rr^ Qurrasr ffjQpaipfg- 

9 Q& asrriv || — & -<z?r)< 5 V ^/eu mrr fj Qurrevr ^rguup&j 

10 fBn-p&pffj&G&fr ^jpehr 6 S\<oSihi 9 p f^ir pp Qeucherf? u pQ pireisru fcsr gstp^&GftjrQ- 

11 uj ferret rripiLjih pppjinfr ^pppierr usveSU—p^jis ®nppp Q&uuirGsz?} 

12 p^pGft-F U'ovrn [| — ^/ 67 >r<osfliLi<osr)i—UJfr ffli—i— Quirpy <s-*(^)d) Quireiyr Qasrrpp 

13 Q 6 u®r<oifl&&rr®r>p &-(<&)&) Qsumeifl *gy&niras astpfnja? || — • LD/r<srf?s 3)<55 Qp'svusm-u./r ir- 

14 p fsfBlskrpjLD GtilBp fq^UUL. L — LQ 65 -( 5 ^)^D QufT6^T <^T QpBp<fgQ(F &fT6V || 

Second Side . 

15 flQTjUum&fltuzvp fEn-& 9 iuiTiT\j£%f?F ) & &rrp&}Qp S^upiT<£l & -d> lDoTO$ Qu/reyr 

. 

16 «jw® U 3 (g 5 ff/rzy-(t / 1 2 iBir^uinir {<$)& imrppj @)&)Q&rrpp &irevp s-^ev QeueneS arreo 

17 f3(frjLD(E]g$<5V/5fT6m’ cE-LD pIT^I <E-LD QcEfT fTOJ uQ&GZUT <9S> LDfrpty QufTQTT 

1 Read, 2 The syllables are engraved below the line. 
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18 0 err || — ^/irajn'UirzttQpzv/b(3j& : &rr^£3tiJQTj'orr ma)/E_-e v&i Qurr j&iDdD&cVQpQnL—Ujrreisr 

19 ^irtTtFfTsizrL^n-^fE Q&frLpG9&&rr&jruu6V'SV6iJGniriu/r Q&tbeS) pp ^QTjsufr&J&ncE <£-(2)- 

20 £V ^/euu in nr pd Qurreirr p&rtnrtihufS^/ go/E 7 < 5 SLp< 0 ©<F <$/r©a> Qperr^j 

21 ID'ZTj&rrUJ-lLJ LD( 0 <$LD/r || ^>]l9Qzi£cRlh LDn T $ QuiTOST U $ (tt ) <$- 

22 Lpjrg&GVjr || — jjj)pQp€urr ^(fgeurrmh <55- (g)a> e b&j ld/t pd Qurreirr mrr jb&ip{ZTjQ& (Lpa&rr- 

23 ^srerrr® L£,^8=rris^iLjih GrQpiDrr |] — £g)aj/r j^qrjpQprr® P_-(g)a) ^)/eu ld/t^ 

©LJ/reir 

21 Qp&&LO(£T)& || ^)giMr /Brr&Sujrrir *syiQQz$>&ih <$-(S3)6V intr /£} Qurreirr ujdeirr 

25 || — ^sn/r ^(TFjzvrririh <$-(g)a) LDrrpS Qurreirr ( §) 0 <$L£( 0 ©< 9 r &rr<sv || ^sn/r^)©^^© 


P -“®" 

26 ^ LO/T^ Ou/TOT @0^@<S : || ^QTj'oUL^L — LOoTftrf? ^u)<£F- 

<$ Lfi *£ 57 } <$■ 63 ") JT 

27 jz?0gW 1 / — LOoJjfj gl/Z LQ LDS37T0 /7LO)-(^)QJ <=9/^ LDHT pd QuiTOST <$L£(0©<£F U)0- 

arrtsp- 

28 ^ ^[^g/T] ^/T II ( S0Sl/LLL_LDSrafi6y/_LCl 

1 . - _ II 


LD/r II- 


-(2)01 LD/r^ Qurreirr 

efrr <$L£(00cF ^)i7"6OT7"© U)@- 

<£5-(2)0) Lnsrofi ^u)-( 2 )a> ^9/^) ld/t ^9 Qurreirr 


First Side. 


29 ,S0a/L2L— LD5^rf?6UL_LD LDottf) <SPtj)-(SX)iD LD/T p9 Qu/TttT ( £g)0<$L£)(0t3? || ^0<F^- 

30 OJLDLy s^irSaTOri^(2)Oi *=?/ rzr lo/t/z9 Qurreirr rsrr/b&ip^ge? || S^d/d^qj^Q^hj^ rBrr&&Jturr- 

31 /D0<$ &rr p j&tuqTj'Sn jdpjjenwujrrprjjQnL^iurr rfh ‘ /.. ^06ivd? ©£)£<$ ld < 3i-(2)Oi ld/t ^ Qurreirr 

32 LJ j£&^ r EJ&L[)(5Tj<[r&Dir || jS(TFfo)r5pbpd pjdpOSZT <$-(2)0) <£/^§) LDrr pd QufTGST ggffi;<$L£>(0©<F 

33 <$/roi || — ^0JLD©c5O)/s/r6W <$ jS/reQ <5509/— prQ p 5 rr tjd ep/ LLut— <=9/ j£) ld/t ^ Qurreirr <$L£(0<9? || — 
31 ( ^0 / sS < s^/rajL_£jb <$-(2)^v LDerrf) eptdes-^dv Ob LDrrpS Qurreirr <$L£(0<$- || — ^0<$ODtE<$<9 r /f? <fP-(2)cb 

^ LD/r- 

35 /# Qurrerr < §)0<$L£(0©<$ QpesesrrQ^ Lnjnrj&msp || — QeuerrefflLnsmf) /E.tD©-^)0> Qeverrerfi 

36 Qp&cLrrQ&i) jjjjjrsrvrQ ld^^ rnspiLj Qpeirr^u ld/t || — Q<a)j®rT<s$&<£<T®r>ro &-(Gr)<5D ©si/orofl 

37 dP<$<$/L0o) ^)iT5^7r© 1 2 LD$n)&rris^ Q&rrpp j&rr<S <$-^)d) <=9/^ LDrrpd Qurreirr j^GDires 

<$L£0<?F || 

38 ^(rrj&Q&rrQ a.-(2 )^ ^9/d$ ld/t j£) Qurreirr cEipfhj&GDjr [| jSSQjj'ourTjrih cE-( 2 )oj Qurreirr 

39 3 || @tfr&&&3:irih <$-(2)Oi ld/t ^ Qurreirr ^)0$/p(0c?P || ^(r^^cBersrL^eurrerfi e^-( 2)0 ) <35> lo/t- 

10 /r9 ©U/T613T (Lp&cbrrzv jj Q-6S)U-iurr /D0 < ©0LD(0 ( $OT r 52r^ 4 <$0<£F &rr ft ^lur^ysrr ^G’S/l—.uurrfr 

Q & rr & & rr - 

11 ^ rruuomooiiCS)iruJ!T $)u.L ^q^eij pssrFhuih <$-(2) 01 Qurreirr (Lp&&rrQ<ci) fErr qh LD^rfrrisj^iLj- 

12 ld ^^vLDrr || innpgy &rr&i8 || ^0O7/r^OD<$LJL^/flLD^ f Soi b umhLj 68-( 2)Oi ©lj/t^t ^l£)( 0- 

13 ©cF (Lp<$<$/r©a) ^)ircw© ld/t || — 

Translation. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! In the 26th year of ($0 0/) the emperor of the three worlds, 

the glorious Kul6ttunga-Ch61adeva who had been pleased to take Madura, 
1 1 a m (i.e., Ceylon) Karuv^r and the crowned head of the Pandya (A&jr), the 
following list of saered ornaments in the temple of the Nayanar who had sprung at 
Tirukkalar, was made weighed with the JcudiTiai-kal : — 

1 lirukkolgai • inclusive of the parama over this, one hundred and one kalanfu and a 
half of gold of Sf fineness ; silver fastened to the ed^es weigh fourteen kalanju and 
three-fourths. 

By sixteen gold flowers in the tiruvodaramdlai , twelve kalanju of gold of 8| fineness. 

By 1 sacred upper-cloth { tiruvuttartyam ), two kalanju , four mafljadi and six md of gold 
of 8| fineness. 

By 1 sacred crescent ( tiruppirai ), three-fourth (kalanju) of gold of 8 and three-fourths 
fineness. 

1 The figTires engraved here are ^£1] UTJ9JJ which may stand for 1 kalanju, 8 manjadi and 2 md. 

* Q is written below the line. 

* Not filled in. 

The two letters £ are entered below the line. 

1 This word may a]c 0 be read urrui q. 
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By B ear-flowers ( kannapushpam ), two kalanju and a quarter of gold of 84 fineness. 

By 1 sacred girdle-plate ( tiruppattigai-pxlagai ), sixty-four kalanju and a half of 
gold of 8i fineness. Silver, covering the edges of this, nineteen kalanju and a half, four 
manjddi and six md. The weight of copper nails fixed in the several parts of this (ornament) 
is six and half palam. 

By 1 gold flower given by A n n i y u d a i y a r, one kalanju of gold. By one silver 
necklace in which this was strung, half a kalanju of silver. 

By 1 sacred diadem ( tiruppattam ) received m the 20th (year) from the central treasury 
of the palace ( maligai ), seven kalanju and a quarter of gold. 

By 1 small marriage-badge ( tali) to be worn by the goddess of the bed-chamber aod one 
mani (gem), two manjddi and four md of gold. This is of 8J fineness. By 1 necklace on 
which this was strung, quarter (kalanju) of silver, Inclusive of 1 string of the marriage-badge, 
1 marriage-badge, together with the kokkuvdy and padugan, two kalanju of gold of 9 fineness. 

By 1 garland (tiruvdkigai) made by Irasanddn alias Solavichch&dira 
Pallavaraiyar of Podimangalam in the 23rd (year of reign), for being put on 
(the image of) A. r a v a b h a r a n a d e v a, two hundred and fifty-five kalanju and a quarter, 
three marijddi and five md of gold of 8-,^. fineness. 

By 1 dbhishika , sixteen kalanju and a half of gold of 9J fineness. 

By 1 sacred garland (tiruvaram) of this god, four kalanju and three-fourths, two 
manjddi and seven md of gold of 9 1 fineness. 

By 2 sacred ear-rings ( iirutddu) of this (god), three kalanju of gold of 8£ fineness. 

By 1 abhisMka of the consort of this (god), ten kalanju of gold of 8| fineness. 

By 1 sacred garland (tiruvaram) of this (god) two kalanju and a quarter of gold of 81- 
fineness. . 

By 2 ear-rings ( tddu ) of this (aod), two kalanju of gold of 8| fineness. 

By 24 sacred round beads (tiruvattamani), (one) halanju and a half of gold of Sir- 
fineness. By 1 string of sacred round beads ( tiruvattamani ) and 30 beads, (one) kalanju, two 
marijddi and four md of gold of 8§ fineness. 

By 1 string of sacred round beads and 40 beads, [1 kalanju , 8 manjddi and 2 md] 1 of 
gold of 8J fineness. 

By 1 string of sacred round beads and 40 beads, two kalanju of gold of 8J fineness. 

Byl pair of sacred anklet (tiruchchilambu), four kalanju of gold of 8f fineness. 

By 1 tiru-abhishSkam presented by T 1 r u v a i y a r u d a i y a n for being worn by the 
Ndchcliiydr (i.e., the goddess P&rvati) who performed full penance, fifteen kalanju and 
a half of gold of 9 fineness. 

By 1 tiranai for the forehead, five kalanju and quarter of gold of 8| fineness. 

By 1 string of marriage-badge inclusive of the end-workings of the marriage-badge, 
(one) kalanju of gold of 8f fineness. 

By 1 sacred foot-string ( tiruttavadam ), and 41 beads, (one) kalanju of gold of 
9 fineness. 

' By 4 sacred wristlets, two kalanju and three fourths and (one) manjddi of gold of 9 
fineness, 

1 Expressed by symbols : see page 474, note 1. 

7a 
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By 35 silver beads, three-fourths of a (, kalanju ), two mafjddi and three md of silver. 

By 1 silver bracelet (kdrai), three fourths ( kalaflju ) and two ( maTijddi ) of silver. 

By 1 marriage-badge strung on this, half a kalanju of gold of 8| fineness. 

By 2 sacred ear-rings ( tiruttddu ), (one) kalanju and a half of gold of 8f fineness. 

By 1 sacred garland gold. 1 

By 1 head circlet (. Sirachakram ), two kalanju of gold of 9 fineness. 

By 2 sacred necklaces ( tirukkanda-vali) , three-fourths (of a kalanju) of gold of 9 fineness. 

By 1 sacred upper cloth presented by Udaiyar £61aYichch&dira-Pallava- 
raiyar to be worn by the god during the sacred bath, three-fourths (of a kalanju). four 
manjadi and six ma of gold. 2 

By 1 snake in the Uruvdkigaijojpurimam , (one) kalanju and three-fourths and two 
ma of gold. 

TWO CHOLA COPPER-PLATE GRANTS PROM TIRUCHCHENGODU. 

No. 212. — Tiruchchengodu plate of Rajakesarivarman . 3 

This short inscription in seven lines is engraved on the first side of the first plate of the set 
of copper-plates obtained from M.R.Ry. Muthuswamy Konar of Tiruchchengodu. It is dated 
in the 10th year of /the reign of king Rajakesarivarman and registers evidently 
an order of one of the feudatory chiefs of the sovereign named Malavaraiyan 
Sundarasolan, stating that the taxes on full house-sites and half house-sites shall be 
recovered at ^tli and Itli (kdiul) respectively from the citizens of T 56 i y ft r and that fines 
and faults, if any, shall be realised at the rate prevailing inNandipuram. The chief 
Malavaraiyan Sundara661an gets the surnames Piradigandan and 
Kolli-Malavan in B and Orriyuran Piradigandavarmanin No. 213. 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri has identified the king Rajakesarivarman of this and 
the following record with RSjardja I and notes as follows regarding the donor’s father 
who, in B is stated to have died at 1 1 a m (i.e., Ceylon) 4 : — u He was evidently a military 
officer of R a j a r a j a I or of one of his predecessors. An inscription from Tiruvenkddu 
of the time of Rajaraja I refers to the general £ i r i v a v 6 1 a n of KodumbSlfir who 
fell in a battle-field in 1 1 a m in the ninth year of Ponmaligai-tufijina-d^va 
(i.e. , Sundara-Ch61a Pardntaka II). It is not impossible that the father of Malavaraiyan 
was also connected with the battle in which S i r i v a v £ 1 a r fell ”. 

It is not possible to identify T 5 6 i y 5 r mentioned in this inscription. 

, Text . 5 

A. 

p suueuS 01*3 ® a>n dHjrirggQa&ifhjebnD/b&Qi^ m/r- 

2 sssrQ u) mipeijGninuekr ^mjSjrQeFrripQesr- 

3 ear 1 &r&£f)/r maser -s^nrsmjr mtriei Om/rerr^egth iBsnp> QpQguo- 

4 : Siar atrium ^/GmennSsar ^ysnierdarr^inh Sssrp 

> Details regarding this item are omitted to be given in the original. 

2 After this occurs the phrase icirp^i mrra-iS whose significance oannot be made out. 

3 This is registered as No. 10 of App. A to the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1913-14. 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1913-14, Part II, paragraph 16. 

5 From impressions (received from) the office of the Assistant Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Macx'as. 

* PuUi is marked in some places and left out in others. 

1 Here the word g:3su seems to have been omitted. 








5 <£<£ Q&rrefreu prr&Gxjih (Lperr<3ir& /Bm^Ljjr LD- 

6 jb&rrfS 1 Q&frm<si]p[r&6i]ih ^f^ebr Q/Dob-Qpevr <5W~o &p&/5<5fT6vr- 

7 ld ^iLJurnr Guryev fr&sr prrevrup Grebr pftsv Oldgv^] $ 

Translation. 

Hail 1 Prosperity ! In the 10th year of (the reign of) king R&jak^sarivarman, 
I, Malavaraiyan Sundarasolan ( ordwed as follows) ; — 

The tax which we used to receive from the citizens of Thsiyhr (viz,) one-fourth 
(ka£v) on (each) full house-site, and one-eighth on (each) half house-site shall be realised 
as permanent tax ; any fine or fault shall be realised according to (the rate prevalent at) 
H andipuram. The merit and progeny of him who contradicts this shall be entirely 2 
cut off. The feet of him who protects this shall (rest) on my head. 

Text. 

B 3 . 

]_ apst/S) fjff Q&rr6D<s®LnLp<ou6kr iQir £ e}&6sbj i—ohr &/5pjrQ&fripQttr6kr 

2 <5riEi&<8tnr&& rfJip^^u UL- ^/euir gud 

3 urrQ QtsvrrQ ©£$<$©;£ ^r^ay/r 4 

Second Side . 

4 0<s<£,i),2?6r# uirQ3(Jvir{r&(cFj jt- 

5 i—ttr t3?/5<girQ&rripG)ttr6VT || — 


Translation. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! My father having been killed in il am (Ceylon), I, K o 1 li- 
ni a 1 a v a n Piradigandan Sundarasdlan, 5 made a hrupadu* to the south-west of 
the boulder with a hole and gave it to the lord of the sacred stone temple at T fi s iy fir for 
( appeasing ) his thirst. 

No. 213. — Tiruchchengodu plate op Rajakesarivarman . 7 

This inscription, engraved on three plates — the last bearing writing only on the inner 
side — is dated in the 5th year of the reign of the C h 6 1 a king Raj akesarivarman 
(identified with Rajaraja I) and registers gifts of lands made by the chief Kollimalavan 
Orriyuran Piradigandavarm.au, to the temple of P a r a m e £ v a r a of the 
sacred M d 1 a s t h a n a at Tdsiydr. Boundaries of the lands granted are furnished in 
detail and therein figure Kannfidu, the dams called P d n a y r u-a n a i and Kallod li- 
ana i, the tanks Sfilai-kulam also known as K fin d al fi r i, T fi mar a i kk ul a m 
and Karr ali - fi ri also named P u d ukkul am, the temple of Tfintonripirfin, 
Mfikkurukkfi, Kattinfigankfival-ittfir and Kanavadinalldr, otherwise 
called Amankudi. 

1 Cf. morydda in Sanskrit. 

2 With giuusvr cf. T&uLfjr or ^UL/zre^/ruj. 

3 This inscription is engraved below A and continued on th« other side of the plate, 

4 Bead 

5 This name is repeated twice in the inscription. 

6 The word Sirupddu seems to be connected with StrUvddu 4 small savings effected by females and 
youngsters \ In the text, it may refer to some land or property, which the donor might have obtained 
out of the savings effected by him in his youth. 

7 This inscription is registered as No. 11 of Appendix A to the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1914, 

-[84-35 
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Kannadu ( kal-nddu ) which occurs more than once in this inscription refers evidently 
to hero-stones which are stated in ancient Tamil literature, as having been put up with 
great ceremony in honour of persons who had done valorous deeds in guarding their country 
and given up their lives in that cause. Being associated with the word Qu^sujnhL/ it may 
even be an engraver’s mistake for kamvxrru. 

Traces of writing found in lines 18, 28, 29, 30 and 33 indicate that the present inscrip- 
tion is a palimpsest. 

It is not possible to identify the places mentioned in this inscription. 

Text. 1 2 


First Plate ; First Side. 


1 gjuag □*] 

2 Q&rrs&ir/r^Qdseuvi$6Lj£^ira*'l^&--o£; 

3 (( Q&d)£VfrfSGzr t & iuttg^tQ Jj/^Tjcfneu^ QcSPFv- 

4 <50 ID L£) Sll 677- J&tQtfGST l 9 IT TZGZSr U-[gu ^-IQ oFTGyr (FT 6 TT (0) U-Q jB ^7"<s£x£/f- 

5 (d) £5 (fst L j <c\) gir&GDih S ipdQ&Fo%cV iQi—rrifliufT^jr*^ i$£v 

6 ^/6X)LP6F&@LD LjjfE (T p jS QiDcS^lh Q fB /b&QcSZVCcV i S(77jUUrr- 

7 63?,fl3<E0« <£63T(0)/-1©5C0LO G)UQ7jSlldrLDLj<i(c7jLCi Fill e£0LO ^0- 

8 ©LD5B0 <®CTT(0)Ll@«40Lb Gu(7TjcUFrL£iLjd(^lh F)t/ .70 tn ©LD- 

9 csOcBfvSsv (GjSsrrf&jGrriAfrttr es/r/ijsGerr rRck^ru p cr ctt © drr fSuiSsrrr eyr Q&.r- 

First Plate ; Second Side . 


10 uS gvi /b gjr&iQnrp Q^evreumL eumS^esfidsr^j Qm/rdSu 

11 (u^ Gu/resr Quq^FUL^s^ih Szp®0LD eui—&Q&svGFv ^rffig0u 3 utpo^/r- 

12 <®0^ ©^/D<fE0iD pnrLnGVsr&(3j<srr(ipih ggj&fVjFrr p^rreo iSfrOesfrc^su 

13 iLfth fiQ&efj'drebr 4 es/b/DsrfiQLUiffajiTeyr Lj^SB^'crr- 

14 Qpd) jSaQBfrCDeuiLjih 

15 €»$cVtUfr6Ui£$l Qip&GxFvZ cV QlD&(cF)<V 

16 Gp njaG&dvSfiv &lLis^f6irad5T0h.eu <50z_L©z_/fc£0 5 a/Z__cB0 ©££><££©&* ~]- 

17 <svSsv ^Lpes^^u&rrsQ pd7(^ Qipd^ih a)Sa» 

18 ft Q^/bes^ib as3Br6uj3/5GV£nrjr/rGxr ^/iPsiyr^u^iLfih ^2/a/g/ r 

19 IT / 5 GSTL]<cV(Lp>Ln Q&ULjGVQplh ^jSuSu GVcFfBp Q U (TTjiV FT 6FT - 

Second Plate ; First Side. 


20 (Q'jG&sv&svuS ssftsDLD QmG^dScsr LPirQpih Qtp- 

21 G/B/rdQesr QGttrjruih Lj/b^w QfiL^ 0 (^GS)/viLjih ^QihQufri^ ujrr- 

22 63> LD ^SUipiE^^! (cTuQuITUUlLl^. t8(SV(rplh glT&iL^fr- 

23 $5 £dqT)&‘55/bnr)£rfl ^(^QJ^SV^fTCSTQpGSlL^iU UJrQZuVJTird,- 

24 0 G&djgp (FrSudcVLLjfni cSSB- 

25 vyuft ©©^©^OTT Q&/T£V(oQLDlpGU- 

26 <5563137 6576^0 c5S35TgU- 

27 fS/BGv&Jr^if^mrGrr ^lcg^t©^ gpr&iL^ir ^QjjnpsvLLi 

28 to 6LjnrQSvudnr&(&j 6 6 &cflu x &>(cF i - 

Second Plate ; Second Side. 


~rr 67 ST LD- 


29 Q^G^bbr <F£‘b t ($iQirG$r i9jrJ3&zxQri—U6XT- 

30 LpQexTssr ^q^^FvFi^rrGST^n^QpGFiL^iu u- 

31 drQm<JVdr(TF)rh ^LDeS© u<^&LArruV6pj\? GsstrL 1- 


1 Prom impression prepared in 1914. 

2 The rest of this line and a part of the next are left blank. 
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36 <$fi(sv)6ffr 6ur$ QiuQtp& : & Qinir^vumn Go^ueurr&sT [I* 1 *] 

Third Plate : First Side . 

37 ©<56/TQJ6$LDt£lSl(6i5T g£/9 <(£} LLj^IT G5T l$JT ^3S6^t^€U6ttLf)QQ5T6Kr gjJr&j- 

38 ty^/r Q t &6V$<cVLb ULprbQp<supn-osrLn £@J<W@®r(u))u£/r^OT &iri5pQ<otr- 

39 (&j<3rrpj£)6xrQ ip ^(^uufrmji)&(& ) Qppgs^ ^©JcSFiLf^ewm- 

40 tf9a> «^//5/§6D/5^<550 $<cl)Lb &Lpfr£U [p | |g)^5/<$0 (oreuSa/ ®^2/$S2T>iT«$0 

41 ©ld<$0 uerrsrfi&tFfs ^ 6uz_<£0LO Sl£>- 
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43 £uT] ^/b/ 5 /r^6W0 erewSsu f8<cvm £!<si)la 0®^- 

44 {p)Qp65T [[I" 1- 

Translation. 

Hail 1 Prosperity ! In tins year, (viz ), the fifth year, current by the long’s ordei, of 
( the reign of ) king Rajakesarivarman, 1, Kollimala vau Orriyfiran 
Piradigandavarman 1 gave with libation of water, the following lands situated within 
the four great boundaries described, inclusive of the trees growing thereon, the wells sunk 
therein, the ant-lnlls, the mudakkurai , and containing all lands of soil where inguanas run 
and the tortoises crawl, — after defining the boundaries and (boundary) stones, to the god 
(Param^vara) in the sacred Mfilasth&na of the sacred stone temple at T fi s i y ft r : — 

The fine land m the field to the south ofTfisiyfirin my division, — the eastern bound- 
ary of which is to the west of the land belonging to P i d a r i y & r, of Amaichchi and of the 
dam called Pfinlrru-anai; the southern boundary is to the north of the big ridge and 
the hero-stone {kannadu) on the eastern side of the sacred boulder, and to the north of the 
hero-stone and big ridge on the western side of the {same) sacred boulder ; the western 
boundary is to the east of the high road passing southwards from the southern entrance of 
T fi s i y fi r and the tank called Sfilai-kulam alias Kandalferi as well as the temple 
of T^nt&nripiran; the northern boundary is to the south of the old village of 
Thsiyfir, — together with the lotus tank (T amarai-kulam). the nirkdvai (i.e., land 
covered with water) of this tank, the land of [Itadupiviran], 2 and the tank known as 
Karr ali-^ri alias Pudukkulam, together with the nirkovoz of this tank. 

The boundaries of the lands under this tank are as follow :■ — The eastern boundary is to 
the west of the hero-stone ; the southern boundary is to the north of the by-path called 
Kattindgankfivalitt§r; the western boundary is to the east ofMfikkuruga; 
themorthern boundary is to the south of the tank ; they include Kanavadinallur alias 
Amankudi together with the lands and the dry lands belonging to that village. 

I, Orriy flran Piradigandavarman, gave with libation of water, 
Kanavadmallfir alias Amankudi to the god Paramesvara of the sacred 
Mfilasthana m Tusiyfir. I gave with libation of water, Kanavadinallfir alias 
Amankudi, to the god Paramesvara of the sacred Mdlasthana of 
the stone temple 3 at T fi £ i y ft r and to the drummers who sound the five great sounds to 
him. The feet of him who protects this chanty shall be on my head. He who acts against 
it, shall without faillose progeny in seven births. 

1 This name is repeated twice in the inscription. 

2 This is written over an erasure and the reading is tentative. 

3 The words Tirulkarrali-udaiya Paramesvara^ have no connection with any other word in this 
sentence. Perhaps, has be^n omitted to be engraved. 
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As the lands situated to the south of the sacred boulder lying under the tank known 
as^fllai-kulam also called Kandal^ri, an old divadana land in T H 6 i y h r, had 
been constituted as a brahmadSya and given away, I, Kollimalavan Orriyhran 
Piradigandavarman made K a 1 & r u as a substitute for that land. The bound- 
aries of this land are : — 

To the west of Sirukarai; to the north of the PaUichchandam ; to the east of 
Amaichchi and to the south of the dam called K all 6 dan a i and Kusavankalani. 
As an exchange of land, I gave the land lying within these four boundaries. 
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Figures enclosed in brackets lefer to the pages of the Introduction; without brackets, they lefer to the page of the 
volume; <( n n after a figure to foot-notes ; and 11 add ** to the Addenda and Corrigenda. The following other abbreviations are used : — 
Oh.=chief’ f co. ^country ; di.*=district or division ; do.=ditto ; dy.^dynasty ; E.=Ea$tern ; f.— female ; ; m.=male ; 

mo.=zmoiMtain] r\.=rxver\ s.a.=same as ; stir. =6ttr name ; te.— temple ; vt.— village or tfoiew ; TF.= Western. 


A 


Abbaya, aur. 0 / Kul6ttunga I., 131. 
Abbimanam&ru, 0 / Kajasimha III., 443, 459. 
Abbimanam&ru-Muv&ndavJdan, sur. 0 / KAdan 
XarQB&karaii, 423, 429. 
abbisbfeka or tiru-abbisb£ka, ornament , 475. 
abbisb&ka-dakshina, 377, 383. 
abbisbeka-mandapa, 86, 329. 
acbarya-pujanai, honorarium of priests, 273, 
Acbcban Angadi, m.> 428, 429, 438. 
Acbcbarapakkam, vi., 131, 172, 173, 178, 193. 
Acbcberuman Vayiramdgan, m., 24. 

Acbcbadan (Acbynta) Bdjardjan, ch 38. 
adai*61ai, deed of contract, 381. 
adaippadi, a pledge, 307. 

Adambul&nali, vi., 253. 

Adanur, vi., 308. 

Adavalldn, m., 472, 473. 

Adavallan Sivavdkyad&van, m., 83. 


ad&yam, 256* 

adibkdrin, a magistrate , 117, 136, 138, 151, 173, 
272, 379, 438. 

^ 3 ' A A 

Adbipnra, Adbipnri or Adbigrdma, s.a. Orriyur, 
a 132, 236, 237, 242, 243. 

Adbipmisvara, te*, 52, 132. 

Adbirdja, title ^ 446. 

Adbiiajavdja-mandalam, sur. of Kongn, 31, 33, 
38, 39, 41, 42.* 

Adhirdjardja-valanddn, di., 38. 

Adbiraj dndra or Adhirdjdndradeva, Chola k t , 89 
113, 114,115, 117, 129, 132, 136, 190,19b 
A 192, 19b, 197. 

Adichcbamangalam, vi., 31, 48. 
Adicbcha-v&ykkdl, channel, 279, 280, 
adigal, a devotee, 230. 

Adigal Grand an Marambdvai, Pallava queen [81, 
*226, 227. 

Adigal Nakkan, m , 293, 308, 312. 

Adigal Yirasdian, m., 293. 

Adimangalam, vi., 118. 

Adimul&svara, ie 246 ? 248, 279, 299. 

Adinagar, vi., [19], [18], 469. 

Adir&jendra Tamiladaraiyan, sur. of Picbebap 
Ambalakbuttan, 118. 

Adis^sba or S&sba, swpent, 420,461. 

Aditta ^ldyiravan, in., 330 n. 


Adittan, m., 293. 

Adittan Karralipiratti, Chola queen, [13]. 
Adittapernisan SdmMi (Sdmajajhi), m., 11L 
Adifcya I or Adityavarman, Chdla k., [7], T8], 
[9], [10], [12], [13], 2n, 196, 221, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 226, 235, 238, 248, 289, 386, 387, 
418, 419, 449. 


A ^ A * 

Aditya II or Adityavarman, Chdla k., [8], [91, 
[12], [13], [14], [15], [16], 1, 21, 196, 249, 
262, 263, 278, 279, 289, 333, 356, 375, 377, 
A 379, 387, 420. 

Adityad&va, god, 364. 

Aditjapidari, s.a. Pddi Adichchapiddriydr, 228. 
Adity&svara, s.a. Kodandaramesvara, [9], 237 

a 23 * 8 - 

Adityesvara-Mabadeva, s.a. Umdmah&svara, 296. 
Adity&svaramudaiya-Mahadeva, god, 276, 277. 
Adiyan, k., 446, 

Adiyaraiyamangalam, vi., 234. 

Adiyarkkunallar, commentator, 379. 

Adntnrai, vi., 294. 

Agai, channel, 171. 
agam, earth or land , [l]n. 
dgama, scriptures , 87, 113. 

Aganamuru, collection of poems, [4]n. 

Agastya, sage, [1], 388, 422, 442, 443, 444, 446, 
457, 460, 464. 

AggabOdbi, Ceylon k., 449n. 
agni-k&rya, fire oblation, 286, 
agnishtai, firepan, 21, 22. 

Agnivesya, author f 458n. 

Agniv^ya - kalpa, work, 443, 444, 458n, 462. 
agrabdra, a Brahmin village , 443, 458n, 459. 
agram, dkagram or uttamdgram, a rich meal 233 
255n, 256n, 295. 

agrasala, a tev\ple-kitchen , 233n, 256n. 
agrasala-para, measure , 23 3n. 

Agndi-nddu, di m , 11 7. 

Abava.malla, sur , of SOmdsvara I., 32, 37 40 52 
56, 58, 63 64, 65, 68n, 69n, 111 112, 191, 193 ? 

A 194, 195, 198, 199n, 200, 201, 203. 
Abavamalladevan, in,, 86, 88. 

Abavamalla knlakala, sur. of Virarai&ndra I 
198, ; 

Abavamallanai - mnmmadi - ven-kanda sur . of 

Viraiaj&ndra I., 199. * * 

Aibole, vi., [6]. 

Aimbuni, s.a. Ammundi, 92, 94, 111 113, 
ainjangam, 3 2 In. 

Airavata, 460. 

Airavatesvara, te., 226. 

Aitar^ya-Brahmana, 416n. 

Aivarmalai, vi., 448, 449. 

Aiyakki, vi., 73 
Aiyanar, people, 57. 

Aiyan Peruman, m., 330. 

Aiyar , father or elder brother , 196. 

Aiyaran Ddvargandan, in., 428, 429, 438. 
Aiyayirattirnn-urruva-Brabmapriyan, see Siva- 
dasan-Prabmapriyan . 

Ajagava, Siva's bow, 414n. 

Ajamida, mythical k., 417d. 

Ajivikas, jainas, 122. 
ajuapti, 443, 444, 459, 462, 465 
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Akalakala, sur. of A rikesari Asamaaaman M&ra- 
varman, 445, 446, 464. 

Akalanka, aur. of Vibrama-Chola, 180, 181. 
Abhandala, s • a Indra, 464. 

Afckala-Bhattan, m., 118. 
akkam=~ k&sn, 23 9n. 

Akbisarma-Kramavittan, m., 280. 

Alagiya-Ch61a (SQlan), sur of Alagiya-Pallavan, 
123. 

Alagiya-Ohola, sur. of Ch.61a-Pi.llai, 208. 
Alagiya-Pallavan, ch. } 123 
Alagiyapandiyapnram, vt., 159, 163. 
Alagiyasolanallur, sur. of t^rrukkadu, 81. 
AlaimMu, 57, 73, 75, 78, 83. 

Alaka, city of Kubera , 418. 
alafekn, orain and liquid measure, 3,11, 96, 97, 
118, 189, 202, 227, 231, 233, 317, 318, 378, 
382. 

alai, alaiyam or alaya, a temple , 24n. 

Ala-or Ala-nadu, cA., 244,443, 444, 451,459,462. 
alangadu, the banyan forest , 134. 

Alang&du, see Tirnvalangadu. 

Alaughyavikrarna, sur. of Arikesari Asama^aman 
Maravarman, 445, 446, 464. 

Alangndi, vi , 126, 178, 183n, 191, 428 % 429. 
Alankaramitran, m., 334. 

Alankdran Iranian, m., 64. 

Alankaran, sur. of ITrappOndan, 83. 

Alatti, vi., 129, 161. 

Alattur, vi., 234, 297. 

Alavadi, road , 73, 78, 81 
Alavand&n, Ohdla pnnce, 33, 36, 194. 
Alichckiyaru, n , 141, 143. 

Aligudi, vi., 171. 

Alikbonrai, vi, 111, 259. 

Ali-nddu, nri , 237. 

Alinganapakbam, vi , 91 
Alinjirkalam, land, 91. 

Aliy&nilai-Madambi, m., 232. 

Alliyur-Udaiyan, m , 186. 

Allur, vi., 73, 74. 

A16dup6yil, channel, 46. 

Aludaiyar or Alndaiya-TSTayan&r, image of, 210 
A 212, 213, 216. 

Alumbixan, m., 88. 
alum-gana, ss gana. 

Alvar, a term of resped, [14], 248, 249. 

Alvar, god, 71, 74, 83, 103, 104, 186, 189, 294, 
A 295, 318, 361, 375. 

Alv&r, a Vaishnava saint, [2], 148, 186, 187. 
Alvarkulam, tank, 322. 
amaicbchi, 479, 480. 

Amanbogam, field , 365. 

Amangavaykkal, channel , 435. 

Amangndi, vi., 259. 

Amamnarayana (or Avaninarayana)-cbatiirv&di- 
mangalam, sur. of Kavadippakkam, 96, 232 
327,329. ^ 

Amani (or Avani) narayana-chatnrv&dimangalam, 
vi , 242, 256 257. 258, 259. 

Amani (or Avani) narana (narayana) vadi, 324 
332, 333, 334, 337, 370. 

amanjf, lax, 253, 327, 332 , 333, 334, 337, 339 
342, 344, 346, 348, 349, 353, 360, 371. 
Amankndi, sur of Kanavadinallur, 477, 489. 


Amanpakkam, s.a . Amman ambakk am, 50, 51, 
59,63. ^ 

Aman patti-kinaru, well, 436. 

Amarahharana Siyaganga, ch ., 89, 122, 123, 207. 
Amarabhujanga, Pandya k., 387, 421. 

AmarakOn, m., 217. 

Amarakon-bilavan Karaikkandan, m. y 352. 
Amaravati, rt mj 45. 

Amaravati, fndra's capita!, 416. 
Amarunrimangalam, vi , 94. 

Ambalakkutta-Bhattan, m., 88. 
ambalam, a hull, 11, 300, 364, 365. 
ambalappuram, 300. 

Ambalattu-tumbu, sluice , 204. 

Ambalavan Timppondaiyar, m., 138 
Ambar, vi., [6] 

Ambarisha, mythical k., 415n. 

Ambar-nadu, di., 163, 427, 429. 

Ambasamadram, vi , [18] 448. 

Ambattur, vt , 73n, 286, 287, 288, 358. 
Ambattur&rikilnadu, di ., 358. 

Ambattur-nadn, di., 73, 76, 287. 

Ambilavayil, s.a. Amulavaya 1 , 133, 134. 

Ambux, vi., 90, 165. 

Amiita-ranjana-Siva, m , 253. 

Ammai, see Karaikkal-Ammai. 

Ammai-Nachchiyar, s. a. Yandarkulal- ISTachchi- 
yar, 384, 426. 

Ammais&ri, vi., 426. , 

Ammaiyappa, go t, 384, 389, 425. 

Amman ambakkam, vi., 50, 59. 

Amman ga, Ammangad^vi or Ammangayamba, 
qu°cn of E. Ghalukya Bajaraja I., j 21], 127, 
196, 435n. 

Ammatti Sirr ambalavan, m., 360, 361. 

Ammundi, vt ., 92, 125. 

Ammuri-Jlam-Pernndi, m., 29. 

Amoghavarsba I., Rashtrakuta k., 90, 99. 
Amnlavayal, vi ., 133n. 

Amur, vi., 165. 

Amur-kottam, di., 165, 167, 261, 262, 356, 362, 

A 363, 438. 

Amur-nadu, di , 165. 

Anagharayan, m., 217. 

Anai-Akkaraippudur, vt , 363, 364. 

Anaiehoh&vagan, Chdla prtnce, 62. 

Anaikkarukku, land, 143. 

Anaikkattattur, vk, 363. 

Anaimalai, vi. } [9], 1 10J, 239, 211, 442, 449. 
Anaim^rrnnjinar, s. a Bajaditya, [13], 279, 377, 

a 378 - 

Anaippakkam, vt , 391, 433, 434. 

Analapratapa, k , 38% 414. 

Anandab6dban Y^lan Srliamadevan, m., 82. 
Anantavaiman, su? of Ch6daganga 20, 62n, 130. 
Anantavikiama - Muv^ndav^ldn, sur. of Paran- 
j6di Mian, 307. 

anatti, office, 289, 292, 301, 308, 445, 462, 465. 
Anavaiatasnndaranallur, sur. of EnvalaikOdn, 

16 . 

an av ay- dan dam, tax , 226. 

Anbarkadiyan sur. of Kanpenan Manruniraindan / 
473 

Anbil, vi., [3], [4]. [8], [1 2ja, [14], [15], 883. 
^ndakkudi, vi , 163. 

Anda-nadu, di., 445, 450, 465. 
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Andanallhr, vi 285. 

Andanur, vu, 31, 41, 42, 47, 48. 
Andanur-v&ykkal, channel , 250, 264. 
andar, 472, 473. 

Andayakkudi, vi., 159, 162. 

Andhaka, demon , 42%. 

Andhra (Andira) or Andhra-mandala (orvishaya) 
A the Telugu country , 33n, 57, 90, 128, 387, 421. 
Andhra road, 90. 

Andnvanallhr Tir uv aland nrai, vi., 285. 

Ahga, mythical . k ., 415n. 

Angadi-Bhattan, m., 119, 120. 
ahgadikkuli, tax, 222, 391. 

Angarai, vi., Ill, 330. 

Anikilan, m 362. 

Anirnaana-Brahniaaniraja, m., fjfdj 1 . 
ahknrarpanam, ceremony , 189n. 

Annalan, c/i., 37, 
annalikkal, pram measure, 241. 

Annamalai, m., 253. 

Ann&rrur, w\, 292. 

Annigere, vi., 53. 

Annigere-nadn, di., 53. 

Anniyudaiy&n, m., 475. 

Anpundi, vi., 92n. 

antar&ya, tax, 121n, 162n, 177, 253, 307, 308. 

A nnkka-Nambi, m., 46. 

AnupamU, Chdfa princess, [15], 257. 

Anushtnbh, metre, 450, 462. 

A par a jit a or Apardjitavikramavarman, P allova h., 
18], J10], 221, 386, 419, 449. 

Apar a jita - cha tnrv^dimanga la m , sur. of TJkkal 
a 2, 3. 

Apatsahayesvara, te., 294. 

Apurvi, Vedic Brahmins, 82n, 233. 
arach chalabh.6 g am, 389, 427. 

Araikk&lmukkal, Held, 106. 
arai, (ara, araiy or arav)-61ai, a document, 163 n 
275, 437. 

Araisahgnttam, pond, 64. 4 
Araisur, vi., [10], 30, 109, 111, 231, 232, 4^7 
428, 448. 

Araisur-vadagai, vi., 109, 111. 

Araiy aman Arangan Pisahgan, w., 438. 

Araiy an, ch., 59, 63. 

Araiy an Karpagam, m., 307. 

Araiy an Knditahgi, ch., 163. 

Araiy an Madurantakan, ch., 162. 

Araiy an N&garaiyan, sur. of Tirumanappichchan, 
469,470. 

Araiy an BAjarajan or Bajarajan ch., 38, 39 
, 41. 

Araiyan Sikandan, m., 427, 428. 

Araiy an Sivakkolundu, m 293. 

Araiy ar&man Mandagavan, m 119. 

Araiydr, vi., 139. 

Aranaippnram, vi., 71, 73, 74, 82, 83, 177. 
Aran&ri, m., 389, 426. 

Arangan Tirnchchirrambalamndaiyan, m., 38. 
Arani, vi., 118, 139. 

Arantahgi POrmugaviran, m., 276. 
ArapadaSfrkharamahgalam, vi., 450. 
Arasaran&layakiOn, sur of Araiyaraman Mand a -« 
gavan, 119. 

Arasanarayanan ElisaimCgan, m., 210. 

Aratta, co ., 388, 422. 

8a 


Arattamukki(or mikki)dasan, m., 79, 81, 83, 

84. 

Aravabharanadeva, image. 470, 471, 475. 
Aravabharanan Eduttapadam, m., 471 
Aravabharanan lyabaradan&dan, m ,471. 
Aravamndn Sriraman. m., 151. 

Arvala-kurram, dt., 428. 

Aravamurta or Aravamudu, m., 392, 439. 
Aravindan Kuran, in., 472. 

Arayan, m., 171. 

Arayan Ambala . . . . m., 151. 

Arayan garndavahan, m 151. 

Aray&rim-Bhattan, m., 437n. 
archchanabhdga or archchanavritti,247, 281, 325, 
327, 329, 330, 334, 335, 343', 344n, 346, 348, 
364, 369. 

Archudan (Achyuta) Bajanarayanan Tondaiman, 
m., 39. 

Aridhiran, m., 91. 

AriMsari Asamasaman Maravarman, Pdndva , k , 
442,445,446,447,464. 

Arik&sari, sur of Termaran Bajasimha I*, 442, 
443, 446, 447, 448, 457. “ 

Arikesari, m , 445, 463 
Arikesarinallur, sur of Sinnamanur, 450. 
Arikulak&sari, Arikulak6sarid&va, Ariknlak£sari- 
yar, Arikhs ari or Arindigai, s.a. Arimjaya, [13], 
[14], [16], 228, 229, 236, 246, 247, 248, 249, 
257, 387. 

Ariknlav^rana-lSrambi, m., 151. 

Arimjaya, Arinjaya o *• Arihjigai, Chdla k., [12], 
[13], [14], [16], 22, 102, 196, 236, 246, 263, 
264, 279, 377, 387, 419n. 

Arindama, Arindigai or Arindigai-Perumsinar, 
s.a. Arimjaya, [13], [14], [i6], 236, 237, 
246n, 387. 

Arihjisvara or Arinjigai-Isvara, s.a. Chdlesvara, 
22, 23, 24 25,^26, 27, 28, 387. 
Arinjigai-vaykk&l, channel, 246, 247. 

Arisil, n., 155n. 

Arita Nakkan, m., 318. 

Aritan Chari tan, m., 318. 

Arivaivadi, road, 73. 

Arivarana, elephant, 56n. 

ArividurkkOttai, vi., 448. 

Ariyam or Ariyakkuttu, dance , 378, 379 
Ariyapillai, Hoysah queen, 122n 
Ariyapdlai, queen of Amarabharana Siyagarma, 
122, 123, A 208. 

Ariyar {or Ariya) Perumbakkam, vi., 266 269, 
273. 

Arjnna, epic hero, 442, 443, 446, 457, 460. 

Arjuna, tree, 155. 

Arkkadu, vt„ 252. 

Arkkattn-kurram, di 252, 253. 

ArkOnam, vi., 185n ? 208n. 

Arrur, vi., 22, 24, 25, 27, 263, 264, 387. 

Arrur-tnnj ina-*d^ya, sur. of Arinjaya, 23, 25, 27, 
387. 

Arnk&sarinallur, s.a . Sinnamanur, 244. 
Arulala-Bhattan, m., 85,* 168." 

AruMladasan, -sur. of Knmara-Pernvaniyan Dgvan 
JVrzzkpdi, 143. 

Arnmia-Penim&j, te. , 143n, 186, 189, 190 208n 
Arnlsarman, m., H # 9 

Arnmbakilan, m., 329. 

Arumbukkilan Vaiguudan Kadadi ; m., 438. 
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Arumolid&va, see Arunmolivarman, 

Arumolidfeva, street , 30, 143. 

Arumolidevachchferi, vi., 437. 

Arumolidevan, gram and liquid measure, 8, 113, 
139, 148. 

Arumolideva-valanadu, stir . o/ Ten-kaduvay, 38, 
114, 162, 295, 427* 428,429, 437, 438, 465, 
469. ^ 

Arumolinangai, queen of Yirarajendra, 33, 189n, 
197/ 

Arumolinangai, measure , 189, 190. 
Arumolinangai, queen of Parthiv&ndrayarman, 
343.“ 

Arumoli Porkari, 7n., 159. 
Arumoli-Tiruppanangadu, vi., 43. 
Arumoli-Yilupparaiyar, eft., 136. 

Arundhati, wife of Vasishtha, 185, 420. 

Arunidi Kaliyan or Marudurudaiyan Arunidi 
Kaliyan, ch ., 239, 241, 242. 

Arunmoli (or Arumoli) varman or Arunmoli 
(or Arulmoli), sur. of Rajaraja I., [16], 22, 
A 387, 420* 42 i. 

Aruran Udaiyadivakaran, m ., 293, 308, 312. 
Aruvd-Kilal-Mufctigandan, m., 26. 

Aruvd-nadu, di t , 227 , 228. 

Arvala-kurram, di.. 429, 438. 

Ary a, race , [1]. 

Aryaman or Aryama, mythical ft., 384, 414. 
Aryavarta, co , [4]n. 

A^dka, Maury a emperor , [l], [2], [4]n. 
Asdkaiyan, eft., 59, 63, 68. 
astikkadai, ^/zerce battle , 231, 232n, 

Asuras, 414n, 463. 

asyam&dha. sacrifice , 233, 416n, 442, 457. 
AsvamMhika-Parvan, a chapter of the Mahabhd- 
rata , 416n. 

Atakur, oz., 386n. 

&tchi, possessio n, 13. 

Atimana, Pallava title , 26 8n. 

Atim&napp&di (or pati), quarter of Conjeeveram, 
265, 266, 267, 272*273, 274. 
dttai-vdriyar, annual supervision committee , 275. 
attakam, 257. 

Attani Siyaruran Mudi-Yilupparaiyan, eft., 38, 
a 39. 

Atti, (7ft o/a emblem , 38 5n. 

Atti, *ra»’ 431, 433, 435. 

Attiv&rana, elephant , 56. 

Attivarman, Pallava ft., [6]. 

Attiyur or Tiruvattiyur s.a. Conieeveram 186 
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Attona-chaturyddibhattan, j»., 249. 
attukkarai, to, 311, 391. 
ayanakkali, 155n. 

ayanam or yilaiyayanam, sale-deed , 12, 16, 105n. 

D. 

177, 

Avapisikhamani, sur. o/ Ddvayan Pulalakkan, 
3/8. 

ay-asat, ayasakat or v&sakat, 459n. 

Avattaikilayan, m., 330. 

Avikshit, mythical ft., 416n. 
ajisu, oblation , 227. 

Avur, y/\, 8. 

Ayur-kurram, dTz., 8, 373. 

Avur-natiu-V&ar, m., 235. 


Avamcriulamapi Maravarman, Pandya ft., 4 
Ayauimulududaiyal, o/ Tyigayalli, 
178. 


Ayalanji Manran, w., 378. 

Ayapdamb&kkam, yi., 117. 

Ayav&l, £fte Ay ft., 446. 

Ayidi KAdadi, m ., 28. 

Ayiratfcirunurruvan, m., 5, 6. 
Ayirattirunurruvan, family name , 346n. 
Ayirattirunurruvan Mudikondan, m., 155. 
Ayiravan Ayyan Perumein, w?.. 438. 

Ayiravan Arangan, m., 437. 

Ayiravdli, « , 446. 

Ayirur, 446. 

Ay6dh}'a, vi., 53, 58n, 62n. 

Ayyan or Ayyanar, village god , 9n, 343, 344. 

B 

Bddami, rz., [6]. 

Bakur, 92. 

Balakkara, w., 59 n. 

Bali, mythical, ft., 415n. 

bali or srlbali, 20,189,202, 301, 318, 332,334, 
335, 343, 344, 349, 354, 369, 370, 371. 

Bana, family, [6], [9], 22n, 88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93n, 95, 97,98, 99, 100, 103. 

Bapavaram, vi ., 89. 

Banavasi, vi ., 16, 32, 130. 

Banavidyadhara, see V&navidyadhara. 

Belaturu, vi./ 130, 190. 

Belvola, co., 53. 

Benares, vi., 385, 415. 

Bengal, co., [19], 57n. 

Berar, co., [19]. 

Bezwada, yz., 65. 

Bhadra, r*\, 32. 

Bhadrankadu Vasud&va-Bhatta 86masiyar (S8- 
mayajin), ?n., 338. 

Bhagavadgita, Sanskrit work , 336. 

Bhagayati, ^e., 445, 465. 

Bhagayati-vaykkal, channel , 353. 

Bhagiratha, mythical solar ft., [19], 385,1 416, 
424. . 

Bhaktajan^syara, ^c., 197, 198. 

BMradvaja, 460. 

Bbarata, mythical ft., [4], 385, 416, 458. 

Bharaia, channel , 70. 

Bbarata, war, 443, 444, 460. 

Bkargaya, s.a . Parasurama, 423. 

Bhasbara, m., 443, 444, 458, 462. 

Bhasknransetti, m., 44*1, 462. 

Bhatara, god , 244. 

Bhatta Kumarila, Kumarila Bhatta. 
Bhattarika, $.a. Durga, 136n. 

Bhattas, learned Branmanas , 222, 223, 232, 327, 
329. 

bhattayritti, 377. 

Bhayanandi - Chatnryedibhatta - S6maya jiydr, m., 
257. 

Bhavanandi Sabasran, 71. 

Bhavani, s. a. Parvati, 413. 

Bhima, Andhra ft., 387, 421. 

Bhimaraja, m. y 59n. 

Bhimavaram, vi. y 130. 

Bhishma-Parvan, of the Mahabh8-rata, [1] n. 
Bh6jadeva, Dhard ft., [19]. 

Bhramaralakamba, s. a. Vaudarkulal-Ndchchiy^r, 
384. 

Bhrigu, race , 423*. 

Bhuti YikramakSsarin, Rodumbdlur eft., 249. 
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Bhnvanamiilndndaiyal, eur. of Dinachintamani, 

177. 

Bhnvanamnlndndaiyal, sur. »qf Tyagavalh, 178. 
Bhnvanamnlnd-adaiya], queen of iMotfranga 111., 

210, 212, 215, 219. * 

Bilhana, poet, 129. . A _ 

BilvanathSsvara, ie n 58, 88, 89, .90, 104, 108. 
Bindumati, /., 415n. 

Bitragnnta, vi., 207n. 

"boar, crest , 132. 
bow, einblem, 443, 460, 

Brahma, god, [20], 413n, 458, 462. 
brahmacharin, 227n, 28 5n, 319n. 

Brahmad&sam, vi., [21]. 

brahroadfeya, 113, 154, 155, 171, 173, 222, 228, 
229, 231, 241, 242, 244, 247, 248, 256, 257, 
259, 28p, 284, 291, 292, 293, 298, 300, 307, 
309, 311,312, 376,381, 389,390, 392, 42/, 
428, 450,459, 461, 462, 480 ; 

Brahm&dhir a] a, sur. of Tirov i kr ama-Bh attar , 2, 
3 

Brahmagundkaravidydsthana - Mahgladitya - Sa - 
manjasapriyan, swr. of Ay irattirunur ruv an , 5, 

g 

Brahmana, cade, [4]n, [17], 2, 3, 13.14, 21, 
46n, 57 90, 95, 103, 111, 113, 227, 231, 233, 
239 241, 256,269, 273, 274,275, 298, 299, 
300 301, 307, 308, 312, 318, 319, 320, 327, 
337, 374, 375, 389, 416n, 420, 464, 469 f 
Brahmani, shrine of, 136, 139. 

Brahmapriyan, m., 86, 88, 356. 

Brahmapriyan, see Sivadasan Brahmapriyan. 
Brahmaputra, re., [l]n. 

Brahmasthana, or Brahmasthsma-mandapa, 22, 
57, 63, 70, 253. 

Brihadisvara, te., [17], 31, 235. 

Brihajjataka, work, [1]. 

Brihaspati, s age, 415, 418, 425, 458. 
Brihatsarnhita, work, 388n, 422n. 

British Mnsenm, [6], 118n. 

Bnddhamitra, author, 197. 

Buddhism, religion [2]. 

Buddhist, [2], [22]. 

Bndha, mythical k., 446. 

Burmah, 195. 

Bntuga, W. Gahga ch., [12], 386. 


c 


Ceylon island, [2], [10], [11], [14]. [15], [16], 
[17] [18], [22], 39, 52, 53, 59, 206, 231, 
232,245, 255, 267,275, 292,386, 387, 390, 
421, 444, 450, 470, 473, 474, 476, 477, 478. 
Chakra (or Chakkara)-k6tta (or kfittam), see Sak- 


kara-k6tiam. 

Chakrapani Nambi, m., 17, 18. 

Chakravartin, title, 131, 181. 

Chakra vartin, biruda of Parantaka I., [13]. 

Chalnkya Eastern, dy < , [21], 65, 125, 126, 127, 
128, 132, 147n, 172n, 179, 194, 203, 208, 243, 
435n. 

Chalnkya, Western, dy., [6], [16], [17], [18], 
Sz, 33, 49, 52, 53, 55n, 56n, 57, 58, 62n, 63, 
64, 65, 68, 69, 118, 140, 161n, 180, 193, 194n, 
195, 197, 204, 388^389, 422, 423, 425. 

chamaras, fiy-whisks, 37. 

Champaka, tree , 311. 

Chamnndaraja or Chavnndaraya, ch., 32, 37. 


Ohamnnd&svari, shrine of, 137. 

Chandesvara or Adi-(or Adidasa-) Chand&svara, 
god] 46, 111, 114, 167, 171, 112, 186/ 
Chandrad&va-Annatti-Kramavittan, in., 75. 
Chandraddva-Attali-Kramavittaii, m., 64. 
Chandraditya, family, 221n. 

Chandraj it, mythical solar k. 9 385, 415. 

Ghdradevi, Pallava queen, [6]. 
ChatnrvMimahgalam, sur . of Kayvantandalam, 
173. 

Ohaver ( saveru), 147n. 

Ch&broln, vi.]'l79, 180, 181. 

Chellur, »/., 43, 77, 125, 128, 130, 131, 132, 156n, 
178, 179, 181. 

Chendalur, vi., [6]- 
Chengannan, see Kocbcbengannan. 

Chera, co. y [I], [2], [3], [4]'/ [8], [12], [13], 
[15]n, 24n, 29, 81, 52, 55n, 56, 72, 119, 120n, 

130, 185, 194, 203, 206, 218, 221, 222, 235, 
236, 368n, 385n, 386, 418n, 443, 444, 445, 446, 
447,448, 460, -469, 470. 

Cheur, Ohevur or Ch^vnra, vi [14], 148n, 387. 
Chidambaram, vi., [13], 3 On, 43, 125, 127, 130, 

131, I44n, 158n, 182, 185n, 196n, 204, 205, 
210, 21 2n, 214, 2l6n, 288, 386. 

China, co ., [21]. 

Chinglepnfc, vi 143. 
ehinnam, a fraction, 281. 

Chinnamap^t, vi., 134. 

Ohitradhanvan, mythical solar k., 385, 416, 417n. 
Chitra-khta painted hall, 15. 

Chitrakuta, (or °k6ta), vi , [19], 466. 

Chitrakuta, s.a % Satmdararaj a-PeromaJ te. 139, 
140. 


Chitra-mandapa, 266, 272. 

Chitramnyari, 443, 445, 446, 450, 460. 
Chitraratha I., mythical Chdla h, 385, 416. 
Chitraratha II., mythical Chdla k., 385, 417. 
Chitrasva, mythical k., 385, 4i 6, 417. 


s.a. Choi a, [1J, [2], [4]n, 179, 180. 
Ch6da, Velavandu ch., 128, 180. 

Ch6da-Grahga, E. Gahga k.,[_ 22], 62n, 130, 196. 

^ m* m ■ j& KUft & > i? 


[10], [11], [_L2], [13], [14] [isptlO], [17 
[16], jJ9J,[20j, [21], [22] 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 14, 
If 18,20, 22, 23, 24n, 29, 30, 32, 33n, 37n, 49, 
50, 53, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62n, 63, 64, 65, 68, 69, 
70, 89, 90, 92, lOOn, 101, 102, 104, 106, 111, 
113, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
136, 140, 147, 156, 159n, 162, 167n, 173n, 
174, 176, 179, 180, 18i; 182, 189n, 190n, 196, 
197, 199n, 206, 218. 221, 222, 226, 229, 235, 
237, 238, 239a, 242, 250, 251, 255, 257, 258, 
262, 265, 267, 268, 272, 234, 288, 333 356 
373,375,383, 3o4, 385, 386,388,413, 420 
421, 423n, 441, 444, 445, 446, 448, 449, 461 
465, 469, 477. 


ChOlagangatn, lank, [22], 389, 425. 

ChOlaganga, sur. of Baj&ndra-Chola I., [20], 
[22J. 

Ch6]akulasundara, 4itr. of V irarlj^ndra I., 198. 
OhoiamaMraja, title, [4] n, 

Ch61a (Chdda or S61a)-mandala, the Chdla country 
8, 117, 134, 162, "181, 190, 429. 


Cholanarayana, legend, 130. 

ChSla-Pandya, or Sola-Pandiyan, title [18], 
[22], 33, 36, 62, 388, 423. ' " 
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Ch61a-Pandya, s. a , Stmdarachola-P&ndya, [18]. ’ 
ChGla-Pillai, ch., 208. 

ChGlapuram, vi ., 125, 126, 144, 159. 

Choja or Cholavarman, mythical Jc , [4], 385. 416. 
ChGl&ndra, hut. of Madhurantaka, 33 ? 36n. 
ChGJendrasimha, snr. of Baj&ndra-ChGla I-, 424. 
ChGlendra (or S6]endra)simhGsvaraj 5 . o. S6ma- 
nath&Svara, 22, 23, 24, 29, 30. 

ChGl&svara, te , 22, 159, 387. 

Ohud&manivarman, Kataha k., [21]. 
ChudamanivarmaviMra, Buddhist Monastery ,[21]. 
Ohulal, vi], 4-13, 444, 450, 459, 462. 

Chuliye, s.a. ChGla, [4]n, 386. 

Cintra, vi , 27. 

Coimbatore, vi,, 46. 

Comorin, cape, l3n, 22n, 68n, 130, 144, 147n, 
159,225,233, 275,332, 335, 339, 345, 346, 
347, 348, 357, 362, 365, 371. 

Conjeeveram, vi., [1], [5 1, [7], [12], 1, 79, 
117n, 125, 126, 128, 129, 14", 143n, 163, 168n, 
178, 186, 187, 206, 207, 208n,*212n, 267, 268, 
336,342,348,388. 

Cranganore. vi., 31. 

Cuddalore, vi 209. 

Cumbum, vt., 450. 

Cupid, god, 415, 419, 420. 

D 

Dabhrasabha, the golden hall at Chidambaram, 
386, 419. 

Dekban, co., [6]. 

Dakshina, co. [6]. 

Dakshina-Ladam, see Takkana - Ladam. 
Dakshinarnurti, shrine of, 282 
Daksbinapatba, 224n. 

Daksbina-Rddba, Part of Bengal, [19], 466. 
Dakshina- Virata, s . a . Southern Berar, 466. 
Dalavanur, vi ., [6]. 

Damal, vi., 254. 
damanaga, plant, 392, 437. 

Damar {or Damal)-k6ttam, di., 253, 254, 342, 
368,374,375. 

Damar-n&du, di., 373, 374. 

DamGdara, m., 392, 439. 

PamGdara-bbattan, m., 358, 427, 429. 
Dam6darachch&ri, vi., 335, 336. 
D&m6dai\vKrainavittan, w,, 74. 

Damodiran Sir&lan, m., 428, 429. 
d&nava, a demon, 413. 
danda, a fine, 38, 43, l2l, 122. 

Dandabutti vt., [18], [19], 466. 

Dnmjanayaka or Dandanatha, a commander, 33 
65n. 68, 69, 130, 387, 388, 422, 424. 
Dandisvara, te., 250, 252. 

Dantipirattiyar, gueen oARaj&ndra-Chdla I., [21]. 
Dantivarma, Pallava k, [6]. 

Dappnla V, Ceylon k., [11 J. 

Dasapanman, ch., 58, 63. 
da&avandam, tax, 162. 

Dasavaiman, s. a. TasGvarman, 58n. 

Daushyanti. 8. a. Bbarata, 416. 
Day&parapperainbalam, hall, 299, 300. 
days of the week : — 4 - 

■Friday, 71. 73, 74, 239, 241, 283, 28 4. 

Monday, 70, 82, 83, 87, 191, 210, 449. 

Sunday, 182, 185, 20 In, 202. 


Thursday, 63, 79, 122 n, 173, 276, 277, 278 
Tuesday, 88, 217, 219. 

Wednesday, 53 ? 57i, 86. 
days, lunar : — 

First fortnight — 
first, 87. 

second, 57, 73, 74n, 
fifth, 86.' 
sixth, 173. 
ninth, 276. 
twelfth, 74. 
thirteenth, 182, 185. 
fourteenth, 79. 
fnll-moon, 102. 

Second, fortnight : — 
second, 88. 
fifth, 210, 219. 
eighth, 63, 279. 
ninth, 83. 
fourteenth, 70. 
days, solar : — 
first, 207. 
eighteenth, 284. 
d&va, a god, 414n. 

d&vadana, 70, 78 n, 94, 117, 134, 138, 143, 148, 
162,171,199,227, 228, 234, 241, 242, 245, 
249, 250, 256, 257, 259, 276, 278, 280, 284, 
285, 289, 291, 292, 293, 299, 300, 301, 306, 

307, 308, 3U9, 311, 312, 322, 351, 356, 362, 

363/373, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 383, 389, 

390, 391, 392, 426, 427, 428, 429, 436, 437, 

438, 461, 462, 465, 469, 480. 

D&vadi (Tevadi) Kamalan, m., 428, 429, 438, 
dGvaf or d&var)kamni, temple servants, 44, 228 , 
230, 231, 264, 292, 376, 379. 
Devaknmara-Kramavittan, m., 251. 

D&vaknttai, land, 364. 

Dfevan, m., 277. 

DGvandr, ?/?., 361, 367. 

Devan&tha,, ch., 69, 194, 202, 

D&randain&dan Arulalan, m., 168. 

DSvan Divakaran, m., 473. 

DGvangudi, DGvankudi or T&vangudLi, vi., 216, 
255, 427, 428.^ 

Devan Jdangondan, m., 159. 
dGvaradiyar, temple servants, 48, 227, 334, 372, 
471, 473. 

DGvaram, Sawa scripture , 30, 3 In, 89n, 93, 132, 
134, 143, 152, 155, 182, 230, 281, 294, 296, 
297, 298, 375, 382, 384. 

Devayan Pulalakkan, f., 378. 

D&vGndvan, bimda ^/Pardntaka I, [10], 

Dhar&, co., [19], 38, 87, 69n, 132, 134, 466n. 
Dharanimnludndaiyal, gueen of Yikrama-Chola, 
182, *185.' 

DMravaraisan (Dharavarsha), Sinda ch., [19], 
128 and add., 132 and add., 134 and add., 466. 
dharma \or dhanma)kattalai f grid weight , 367. 
dharmakattalai-tulai-nirai, standard weight, 30, 
373,374.' 

Dharmapala, k., [19], 388,, 424, 469. 
Dharmapriyan, m., 11. 

Dharmapuri, vi., 208. 

dharmasana, danmadana or dhanmdsana, court of 
justice, 13, 239, 253, 342, 346, 354, 357. 
DharmGsvara, te., 49, 87. 

Dhataki, tree., 385, 417. 

Dhishana, s.a. Brihaspati, 418, 425. 
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Dhundhu, dvnon , 385, 414. 

Dhundhirmara, mythical 385, 414. 
digvijaya, 387, 388, 421, 422. 

Pikshita, 113. 

Pimirice, sa. Dravida, [1]. 

Dinachmtamani, sur. of Madhruantaki, 131, 156, 
158, 159, 17 7, 178. 

Dirghabahti, mythical Jc., 385, 415 
Divakara-bhaUan m., 358. 

Dcmaiya-bbaPan, m , 83. 

Ddnasura-Kramavittan, m tJ 168. 

D6na [Di6na, DSnaya, Doniya or DSnasaman, 
forms of, 168 n. 

Ddnaya-Kramavittan, m , 73 
Drak shai&m a, v\ , 126, 180. 

Diamida, Dravida or Diavida, s.a. Drami]a, [1], 

[ 2 ]. 

Dramila or Dramila, c<*., [1], 128n. 

Diamilaka or Dramidaka, s.a. Tamilakam, [1]. 
Dravidas, the five, 129. 

Diavidian, race , [1], [2]. 

Dr6na, sage , 168 n. 

Drutavilambitam, metre , 450. 

Dudakari (Duta-Haii) liravarangamani-Bhattan, 
m., 164 

Durga or Duiga-Bhat&ii or Bhattaraki goddess, 
[7], ]36n, 335, 336, 350. 

Pushy anta, mythial k , 385, 416 
Dusi, vi , 8. 

Duta-Hari, s. a Krishna, 164n, 19 On. 
Ducahari-Ilaiyarulala-Kiamavittan, w., 190 
Datahari Ninranarayana Kramavittan, m , 190. 
Dutahari-Vennaikutta-Kramavittan in., 190. 
Dv§/para, aye , I86n, 385, 417. 

Dvara, vi., 49 

DvedaigOmapuram or VedagOmapuram, vi , 247, 
427, 429. 

E 

Bchchappeiuman, m., 239. 

echchdru or erchchoru, tax , 143n, and add, 253, 
327, 332,333, 334, 337, 339, 342,344, 346, 348, 
349,353,355,360,371. 
eclipse, solar, 262, 263, 354. 

^Idagam or Tirnv5dagam, vi., 212n 
Edarpuram, vi , 357n, 367, 

Ededore, 2000, di , [171, 466. 
Ediiili-Oh61a-Samhnvarayan, sur . of Alagiya 
Ch61a akas ChGla-Pillai, 208. 

Ediiiiisdlan, flowei-gaiden of, 216. 

Edirili - S61a-Sambnyarayan, sur of Alagiya- 
P alia van, 123. 

Ednttapadam Inbnrrirnndan, m , 158 
£kabh6ga, 462. 

6keigram, .‘fee agiam 

Ekamranafcha, te , 79, 122, 140rL } 207. 212n 

Ekanayakan, measure, 158, 159 

Ekaviia, Paltava title t 268n. 

iftkavirappadi, quarter , 267. 268, 275 

Elagam, 6. a Edagam, 212 

^Mkkaiyar, s. a. Tdlaehcheviyar, 266, 268, 275 

Elalur, vi, 295. 

nlavai, tax, 38, 43, 45 

$layiianilaiyalangan Karpagadittan, in., 330n. 
Elayiiava . . ma . - sur . of Sandiran Arunur- 
imvan, 332. 

Elinur, a. a Elalur, 277, 295. 


elisai, explained , 156n. 

^Jlisai- V allabhi, queen of Kulofctunga I, 131, 156 
158, 162, 177, 178. 

Ellaikkal-kavu, 264. 

KLlore, vi, 172n, J8p. A 

Elulagudaiyal or Elolagamudaiyal, s a . Elisai- 
Valiabhi, 177, 178, 

Elumhur (Egmoie), oL, 133 
h lumbui-nddu, , 133, 134. 
Eluuurruva-chaturvedimangalam, sur. of Patta- 
lam, 373, 374. 

Elunurruvon, sur. of AruJsarman, 11. 
Emberuman, god or king , 78, 85, 171, 172, 272. 
Emberuman-AdigaJ VBangavandar,/., 85. 

Em Gangadhaian, m , 27, 28. 

ennai or ney-ennai, liquid ghee, 3o7n, 361, 365n. 

Ennalippork^l, measure, 276. 

Ennayiiam, vi., [20], 2d3n, 388u. 
eras : 

Saka, [y], [12], 33n, 43, 89, 95, 96, 123, 127, 
159n, J 79, 181, 204, 207, 282, 448. 

Kali, or Kahyuga [4], [15], 282, 284. 

Bran ISvaian Gmsekharan, m., 118. 

Bran Puttagan, m., 230 
Eran Sattan, m 28, 29. 

Enchcha-Udaiyar, te., 448. 
enppatti, 226, 365. 

Enyur-nddu, di,, 438. 

eri-variyam, tank committee 19. 232 233 327, 
329. ’ 

eri-variva-perumakkal (permn-Bhattar), commit- 
tee, 10, 17, 20, 21. 

HJrode (Irddu), m , 30, 3 In. 

E r r u v a lich ch6 n , guirter, 265, 266,267, 268 272 
274, 275 _ ’ ? 

Etti fnnkkalatti-P daiyan, sur . of Ptfcaiam&lur 
Udanan, 190. 

Ettukkur, oi ., 7, 95, 96. 

Eyil-n^du, di., 117, 118, 143, 186, 189, 428, 429. 
Eymur, vi , 428, 429. 

Eyir-k6ttam, di , 117, 118, 143, 164, 168, 186, 
189, 428, 429. 

F 

Ed Bran, Chinese 'pilgrim, [6). 
fish, emblem , 388 n, 443, 460. 


Gr 


gadyanaka, 257, 258. 

Gahadavala, dy., [21 1. 
gana, 233n. 

gana or alnm-gana, an administrative assembly 
3, lln, 251, 253. 

'Ganapati or Pillai) 8,r Ganapati, god 137 253 

297, 301, 321, 322, 349, 350, 382,471. ? 
Ganapuiavan, ?n., 312. , 

Gandanayaka DandanayakaJ, 130. 
Gandappayan, ?n., 52, 56. 

Gandaiaditta Pallavaraiyan, sur. of ParahAmiean 
Malian, 227, 228. 5 

Gandaiaditya or Gandaiadityadeva (PeiumaJ or 
varman), Chola k., 13], [14], [15], [16] 102 
196, 228, 23c, 246,250, 251, 263, 277, 286' 
287, 2-9, 296, 297, 300, 306, 307, 386 38/ 
419. 


Gandaradifcya, ch 90. 
Gandaraditva, Silahdva ch., 57n. 
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Gandar-Dinakaran, s. a. the Silahara GandanU 
ditya, 57. 

Gandharva, 414. 

Gan&Sa, s . a Ganapati, 322. 

Ganga, family, [6 I, [8], 120, 122, 207, 422 
Ganga, Eastern, dy , [22], 62n, 106. 

Ganga, Western, di/., [7J, [9], [12], 57n, 64, 68. 
88, 89, 90, 99, 101), 104, 107, 185, 386, 444, 
446, 449, 461. 


Gaiigll or Gangai, the Gang***, [19], [20], [22], 
3, 9, 11, 13, 20, 22, 68, 96, 97, 100, 101, 111, 
121, 122, 158, 162, 185, 224, 225, 233, 275, 
324,327, 332, 335, 337, 339, 343, 344, 346, 
347, 348, 349, 357, 362, 363, 365, 370, 371, 
385, 388, 389, 416, 417, 424, 425, 457, 469. 

Ganga or Ganga-mandala, co., 52, 53, 129, 144, 
147, 162, lB4n, 167n, 174, 176, 195, 388, 422. 

Ganga- Bana, /am*7y, [10]. 

Gangad&vimanali, land , 107, 108. 

Gangadhara, m., 52, 56. 

Gangadhai a-Bhattan, m., 88, 113. 

Gahgadhara-Siva, m ,*253. 

Gangadhara Mayilatti, in , 330. 

Gangaikonda, s.a., Gangaikonda-chSlapnram, 

[ 20 ]. 

Gangaikonda-Oh61a, sur. of Rajendra-Chdla I., 
[19], [20], [22] 127, 131, 195, 388n. . 

Gahgaikonda-Chola (Sdlan), Chola prince, 33, 
36, 62. 

Gangai konda ChOl&svara, ie., 1. 

Gangaikondan,^ 126. 

Gangaikonda-SOlan, hall, 117. 

Gangaikonda-SOlapuram (Chdlapnram), vi\, [20], 
31,33,38,64,65, 68n, 70n, 126, 129n, 131, 
152, 192, 193, 195, 390n 

Gangakettan, vi., 69. 

Gangaknndapura, 5. a. Gahgaikondacbdlapn- 
ram, 129, 131. 

Gangan, title, 55 

Gangan^ri (or Kangan&ri)pattu, vt., 391, 434, 
435. 

Gangapadi, co., 5,6,7, 11,15, 24, 30, 32, 37, 
105, 107, 193, 194. 

Ganga-Pallava, s. a. Pallava, 88, 99, 172, 289, 
449. 


Ganga-Permadi, the Ganga k., 53^ 

Gangapnri s. a. Gangaikonda-SOlapuram (or 
Ch6iapuratn), [20], 70, 131. 

Gangaraja, the Gant/a A\, 446. 
gatanaka, see gadyanaka. 
ghatige, an assembly , 92n 
Gidangil, vi., 200, 202. 

GOdavari, ri., 65, 70, 388, 425. 

Gognnidharma, sic, Kongunivarma, 98n. 
Gosahasra, 464. 

gOshthi or fefitti, an assembly, 267, 274, 275. 
GoshtbiSvara, te 46. 
g6tras : — 

Atri or Atraya, 348, 443, 459. 
Bharadvaja (Paradaya), 151, 158, 164 
263, 437. 

Gautama, 88. 

Harita, 151, 3 17, 322. 

Kasyapa (Kachchnva), 88, 263, 438. 
Kansika, Senguti-Kansika or Komara- 
KauSika, 113, 119, 120, 443, 444, 
458, 462. ' 


Mudgalya, 443, 458, 

Vadhula, 87. 

GOvarAhana, vi., 330, 332. 

GOmdachandra, Gahadavala A., [20], 469. 
GSvindapadi or GOvindavadi, vi., 253, 254, 342 
368, 374, 37 A 5. 

Govindapadi-Alvar, god, 342, 343. 
Gramakaryam-tirnttnm-pernmakkal, committee 
of, 21. 

Gramam, vi ., [9], [13]. 

Gramasifehamani-chaturv&dimangalam, sur. of 
Maniraangalam, 49, 86, 87, 88. 

Gudimallam, vi 465n. 

Gujarat, co., [18]. 

Gulganpode, vi., 90, 99. 

Gnnabhara, sur. of Mah&ndravanna I., [6]. 
Gunakara Pernmbilli, Buddhist vih&ra , [22]. 
Gnnakirtti-Bbatara, Jama teacher , 224, 225. 
Guruparamparaprabhava, Yaishnavx work [2] 
177n, 186. J? 


H 


Haihaya, family , 59. 

Hablsya-Purana, work, 460n. 

Hara, s.a. Siva, 258, 422, 460. 
Haracharanas&garan, sur . of Sattan Gunabbattan 
297. 

Hari or Haribaya, s.a. Indra, 414, 457, 464. 
Hari, s.a. Yishnn, 218, 272, 419. 
bavana, a burrd oblation , 18. 
h&magarbha, ceiemony , [13]. 

Hixanyagaibha, ceremony, 464. 
hiranyaksba, demon , 134 
Himalaya, mo., 70, 424 442, 443, 460, 464. 
Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese traveller , [1], [4]n, 13n, 
197, 886. 

h6ma, an oblation, 189, 202. 

Hottur, vi., Q7J. 388n. 

H6vya, see, Ovi. 

Hoysala, family, 31, 122n. 

I 

Idaikkudi, vi., 4 38. 

Idaimaradn, s. a Tirovidaimarnriur, 155. 
Idaippattam or Idaipputohi, tax, 311, 391. 
Idaiturainadu, sa. Ededore, 2000, [16], 28, 390> 
430,465 468 
Idaiyankadn, land, 77. 

Idaii&irn-nadn, di., 438. 

Ida-nali, passage between rooms, 20 n. 
Idangainayagai, s.a . Rishabbavahana, 171. 
Idangali-Nayanar, Chdlu A., and Sami, [3]. 
Idavai, vt , 448. 

Idur-k6ttam, di , 438. 

Iganaiyur, vi., 134. 

Iggalur, vi , 106n. 
fkkattn-kOttam, di. } 342, 426. 

Ikshvaku mythical A., [4], 384, 413. 

Ilaikkuiam, tax, 311, 391, 437. 

Ilaivallam, vt , 342. 

Ilaiyako-Kramavittan, m., 190. 

Ilaiyangndi, or Uaiyankudi, vt. 117, and add., 
206n. 

Ilaiyurn, vi., 118, 139. 
ilakkai or ilakkar, 212n. 
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Ilakkdsu, com, 289, 241, 256, 258, 259. 
Ilakkuvanan Panchanedi Alumbndn, m., 78. 
Ilakkuvanan (Lakshmana) Ramaddvan, »n., 77. 
Ila lamp, 251. 

Ilam or Ilamandalam, sa. Ceylon, [7], [11]> 
[18], 7,15,24,28, 43,44, 46, 56, 88, 107, 
205, 206, 218n, 244, 245, 255, 266, 267, 275, 
289, 292, 390, 438, 460, 474,476, 477, 478. 

Ilamaiman Siraiyadikki, m., 366. 
ilamputchi, to, 311, 391. 

Edmuriddsanij co , [19], 469. 

Ilanalam, vi., 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 318, 319, 
322 

Ilandai, tree , 434. 

Ilangai, s a Lahkd, 469, 470. 

Ilangas'okam or Laniasdka, vi , [21], 469. 
Ilangilavar, m , 91. 

Hang 6 or Ilaiya-kO, an heir apparent , 142. 
Ilang&vadiyaraiyan, k , 44 In 
IlangOv&l, s a. Irakkuvfc], 257. 

Ilava, a toddy drawer , 437 
Iluppai-kalani land , 23, 24. 

Imayavaramban, Ch era k., 38 5n. 

Indra, god, [18], 28, 385, 414, 415, 416, 417, 
425, 430, 442, 443, 444, 457, 459, 460, 464, 
468, 

Indrdni, shrine of, 137. 

Indran Palanattadigal, m., 253. 

Indraratha, k., [19], 388, 424, 469. 

Indr av a] r a, metre , 86, 450. 

Ingallur-nddu, di , 106, 107. 

Inga-nddu, di , 114, 377, 427, 429. 

Inganur, vi., 106n. 

Inganur, vi , 114. 

Innambar, vi , 262. 

Innambar-nddu, di , 377. 
irai, tax, 253, 327, 332, 333, 334, 337, 339, 342, 
344, 346, 348, 355. 

irai-dravya, 4. 

irai-karatt-nttn, revenues and taxes , 57n. 
iraikkaval, tax , 241, 248, 256. 

Iraiknlam, 245. 

Iraiyankudi, vi., 293, 307. 

Iraiydnseri, di., 293. 

Irdmagudam, co 52, 56. 

Irandayirattunanurruvan, sur . o/’Porrikkuri Ka- 
lid&vadi, 17. 

irand&rrj, land , 368 
IraSadi S61ai, m. } 244. 

Irdsakkamangalam, vi , 159. * 

Irdsdndan, m , 475 
Irattamandalam, see Rattapadi. 

Iiattapadi or Iiattapadi, see Rattapadi. 
Irattapddikonda-S61an, Chdla prince , 62. 

Iratta, s a Chalnkya, 68, 

Irayi Nili, see Nili. 

Iravn 289, 291, 292, 293. 

Irayirand^vi-Ammanar, consort o/Bajadifcya, 278 
279. J ? 

Irayiravan Pallavayan, ch., 14. 29, 30 109 111 
427,428 ’ 5 ,A11 ’ 

Ira ftir, av, 64, 73, 74, 81, 85, 177, 
Irayurali-Nambi, m ., 151. 

Irdchchayan, ch ., 37. 

Irivabedanga, sur. 0 / Satydsraya, [17]. 
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A 

Irddu, see Erode. 

Irngayan, ch ., 32, 37. 

Irukknve], ch., 257. 

irumadi or irmadi, explained , [13]n, 329. 
Irumadichchdla (s61aj, sur. o^Parantaka I., [12], 
229. 

Iiumadichchdlar Kannadaga (Karndtaka), co., 
229, 230. 

Irumadi Solan, sur. oj Gangaikonda-Solan, 62. 
Irumadisola Viluppaiaiyan,sur o/Yelan Kuttan, 
427, 429 

Irumudisolachchdii, quarter } ] 77. 

IrnmudisOla Muvendavdldn, sur o/Paramds varan 
Arangan, 307 
IiungdlafekOn, ch., 376. 

Imngbla, IrnnkOla, Ilangdv&l or Irukkuvdl, 
family. , [15], 257 , 258 
Imnurraimbadinmar Aiattnrai, m , 439. 
irnveli, plant , 392, 437. 

Isa, s.a. Siva, 258. 

Isakkanayya-Nangai,/., 242. 

I&ana s.a Siva, 236. 

Isanamangala, 01 , 228, 229. 

Isana Maran, m , 263. 

Isanasiva-Pandita, m., 1. 
ishtapurta, charitable deed , 3. 

Islands, Twelve thousand. 8. 

Isvarakkarani Ydmad&van Tiruvenkadan, m %> 227 
Isvaran Singatndni, m 202. 

Isvari, shrine of, 136, 139. 

Ivuni, v\ , 71. 

Iyarpa, portion of Nalayn aprabandham, 186. 

j 

Jagatipala, Ceylon k , 53. 

Jam or Jama, [6], [22], 14, 15, 22, 53, 223, 224, 
229, 230, 389. 

Jalanathdsvaia, te., 31, 343, 350. 

] alapavitra, ceremony , 299, 301, 321. 

jalay antra, a water-lever , 15n 

jamhu, ire-, 134n, 168, 171 

Jambudvipa, India , [11], l34n, 446 ,461n. 

Jambuk&svara, le [3], 122n, 126, 128, 168, 418n. 

Janaka, sage, 62n 

Jananatha 01 Naiakkan Mardyan Janandthan 
ch., 389, 425, 426, 427, 428, 438. 

Jananatha, Dhara k , 33, 37, 69. 

Jananatha -Kachchiyardy an, sur of Arasandrdya- 
nan Elisaimdgan, 210 
Jananatha-peruvadi, road , 111. 

Jananathapputt&ii, tank, 432. 

Jananatha- valanadn, di 199, 200. 

Jatavarman, sur. of Srivallabha, 465n. 
Jatavarman, sur. of Snndara-ChOla-Pandya, 
[17]. 7 

Jatila, m ., 443, 459. 

Jatila or Jatilavarman, sa Parantaka ISTednn- 
jadaiyan, 441, 442, A4‘d, 446, 447, 448, 456. 
Jayahhimatali, vi ,235 
Jayadhara, sur of Kul6ttnnga I., 131. 

J ayamdru, sur. of Yikramaditya I., 99, 103. 
Jayamdrn-Srikaranamangalam. sur . o/Mandiram 
103, 104. 

Jayamurinadalvar, ch, 39. 

J ayankonda-Chola (S61an), sur. o/Edjadhirdja I. 
51, 57. 

J ayankonda-Ch61a*Brahmadhiraia. ch 59 64 
65 y 70. 9 
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Jayankonda {or Jayahgonda)-Chola (Sola)-man- 
dalara* 2, 8, 16, 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 49, 57, 
63, 70, 74, 76, 78, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 
108, 111,113,114, 118,119,120, 134, 136, 
137n, 138, 140, 142, 148, 164, 167, 173, 176, 
189, 198, 204, 389, 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 
437, 438. 

JayankondasOlanallur, vi., 38, 39,41, 43. 

JayankondasSia-Yilupparaiyar, sur. of E&dan 
Vidividangan, 38, 39. 

Jayantavarman, Pandya k., 446, 447, 464. 

J ayasimha II., W. Ohalukya k., [16], [17], 28, 
388,423,424,468. 

Jayasimha HI., W. Ohalukya k., 28, 32, 58, 118, 
L30, 144, 193, 194, 388, 423, 424, 466. 

Jayasimhakulakala-valanadu, di 171. 

Jayasimhakulantaka-Brahmamarayar, sur. of 
Manjippayanar, 65, 70. 

Jayasimha Virak^ralavarman, Kerala k., 206n. 

Jayasingan, s.a Jayasimha III., 63. 

jayastambha, 69n. 

Jayatnnga Muv&ndav&lan, sur. of Eran Isvaran 
Griris&kharan, 118. 

jivita, 70. 

JnanaparamSsvara, te., 222. 

Jy&shtha, goddess , 346, 347. 


K 

Each chi, or KachchippMn, s.a . Conjeeveram, 11, 
12, 96, 97, 186n, 187, 206, 218, 265, 266, 267, 
268,272, 273,274, 275,276, 288,291, 428, 
429. 

Kachchiram, or Kaiobchiram, vi, 428, 429, 438. 
KadMi-kundil, land , 274. 

Eadagan, m., 143. 
badaikatchi, supervision , 372. 
kadai-nir, last water , 288. 
kadaiyadaikkay, tax, 391. 

Eadalahgndi, vi., 427, 429. 
badalar, son or friend, 62n. 
k&dali, wife or daughter , 56n. 
kadal sulnda, introductory words of the inscrip- 
tions of Bajadhiraja II., 206, 207. 
badam, = 10 miles, 13, 225, 357, 362, 365. 
Eadamba, family, [6], 

Kadambamadevi, f., 221. 

Kadambanknli, pit, 431. 

Eadambarkdyil, vi., 192. 
kadambu, tree , 430. 

Eadambur, 307. 

Eadan Acbcban, m., 383. 

Eadan Earnnakaran, m., 427, 429. 

Eadan VidividafLgan, m., 38. 

Eadapp&ri, vi., 79, 126, 174. 

Kadaram, s.a. Kataha, [21], 62n, 194, 195 203 
465, 469. * 

E a da ram, vi., 194. 

Eaddrankonda-Sdlan, Chdla prince , 62. 

Eadava, s.a. Pallava,’68, 185n, 446.' 
Eadavaycbcbgri (Eadavachch&ri), vi. 210 212 
214,216. ’ ’ 1 

kadi, grain measure , 8, 9, 13, 94, 266, 273 274 
291, 292, 293, 362, 363, 366, 367. 

Eadichchan, m., 143. 
kadigai, an assembly , 92n, 

Eadugal, village goddess , 234, 320, 321 322 
Kadugnvar, field, 309. 5 


Eadnnganaiyan, m., 362. 

Eadnngdn, Pandya k., [5], [7]n, 441, 446. 
Eadnpattigal Nandippdttaraiyar, s.a. Nandivar- 
man Pallavamalla, 260, 261. 

Eadupatti Tamila -P&rarayan or VidSlvidngu 
Eadnpatti Tamila- PSrarayan, m., 92, 93, 94. 
Eaduttalai, vi., 229, 230. 

Kadnttalai Nagamaiyan, m., 251. 

Kadavahgndi, vi., 4. 

Eadnvetti, m., 217. 

Eaikkola, sect, 276. 

KaiLasa, mo., 419, 423. 

Eailasanatha or Kailasanathasvamin, te., [7], 49. 
kai-mani, hand-belts, 273, 319. 
baiSn, see, kasu. 

Eakkambiral, vt., 81. 

Eaksbivat, mythical k., 384, 414. 

Eakutstha, sur. of Purafijaya, 384, 414. 
kal, a measure , 342, 363. 

Eala the god of Death, 386, 423. 

Ealabbra , people, [5j, [7]n, 446. 

Kaiahasti, Ealatti or Tirnkkalatti, vi-, [9] , 33n, 
106n, 190n, 208n, 289. 
kalal , foot-ornament, 467. 
kai-alavu-kuli, toll, 162, 266, 268, 272, 273. 
kalam, a trumpet, 319. 

kaiam, grain measure, 8, 38, 117, 118, 136, 

I37n, 139, 162, 171, 186, 189, 190, 229, 241, 
286, 301, 306, 307, 308, 311, 312, 317, 318, 
319,320,321,379, 381, 390, 427, 428,445, 
470, 471, 472. 

Kalan, ro., 295. 

kalani-variya {or varigal, field supervision commit - 
tee, 231, 232, 327, 329. 

Ealanivayil, vi, , 6, 293. 

kalan jn, gold and silver weight , (= 80 grains) 2, 
3, 11, 12, 18, 22, 29, 30, 38, 45, 46, 51, 87, 88, 
94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 111, 113, 114, 
143, 163, 164, 177, 189, 226n, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 232, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 245, 
250, 256, 261, 262, 263, 264, 266, 267, 273, 
274, 275, 278, 279, 287, 291, 292, 293, 295, 
297,300,311, 312,324, 327, 334, 342, 344, 
346, 348, 349, 352, 354, 356, 357, 358, 362, 
363, 366, 367, 370, 371, 373, 874, 390, 427, 
428, 474, 475, 476, 477. 

Ealappalarajar {or rayan), m , 213, 217. 
Eaiariknrichchi, vi.. 286. 

Kaiarn, 480. 

Eajaruhgali, land , 77. 
kalasa, a pot, 189. 

Ealatti, see Ealahasti. 

Eaiattirukkai, vi., 46*2. 

Eaiattur, vi., 143. 

Eaiattur-kOttam, di., 143, 148, 167, 173, 176, 
204. 

Ealattur-nadn, di., 143, 148, 167. 

Ealavai, vi , 118, 119. 

Ealavali, Tamil poem, [2], 386. 

Eajavali-nadn, dt., 444, 450, 462. 
Eaiaya-Somasi-bbumi, land , 330. 

Ealayavana, demon, 385, 415. 

Eal&gi, vi., 251. 

Eali, age, [4], [15], 36, 55, 61, 81, 142, 146, 176, 
184,188,191,198, 200, 201, 203, 218, 386, 
418, 419, 420, 421, 423, 425, 446, 464. 

Kali, Pacbchaikkali or Pavalakkali, goddess, 418ru 
Eali ifekambaram, m., 438. 
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Kalichchangal, ehannel 3 51. 

Kaligai-Vitanka, image of, 366, 367. 

Kalik&sari - chatnrvMimangalam, sur, of Tira- 
mnllaivayil, 351. 

Kali Nangai,/., 352. 

Kalinga (Kalingam) or Kalinga-mandalam, co., 
[2], [3], [20], 7, 9, 11, 15, 24, 59, 63, 65, 70, 
105, 107, 126n, 130, 156, 158, 179, 180, 182, 
184, 186, 188, 193, 388, 422, 461. 
Kalinganagara, s.a Mnkhalingam, [22], 128, 130. 
Kalmgaiayar, sur. of Arayan Garndavahan, 148, 
151. 

Kalingas, the Seven, 180n. 

Kalmgattupparani, Tamil poem , [3], 32, 52, 113, 
125, 127, 128n, 129, 130, 131, 132, 144n, 152, 
156. 178, 180, 181, 191, 413n, 415n, 416n, 
417n, 418n 

Kalmgn-variyam, committee , 327, 329 
Kalippagai, sur . of Paiantaka Nedunjadaiyan, 
446. 

Kaliya-Bhattar, m ,368. 

Kaliyan&ri, sur of TJinidaiyanknlam, 239, 241. 
Kaliyur-kdttam, di., 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 11, 12, 16, 18, 
19, 21, 137n, 138, 142, 323, 324, 325, 327, 332, 
334, 335, 338, 340, 341, 344, 345, 346, 348, 
349, 350, 355, 359, 361, 369, 372. 
Kaliyur-nadn, di., 142. 

Kalian, tribe, 268. 

Kalli Kntt^ran, m., 28. 

KallOdanai, dam t 477 , 480. 
kalluri, a college , 15 

Kalpa or Kalpaka, tree, 185, 233n, 456, 464, 

Kalpa, age, 446, 456 

Kalpa, work , 458 

Kalngnmalai, vi 448 

Kalukknnram, see Tirakkalnkkuniam, 

Kalnmalam, vi , [2], 386 

Kalnmbarudaiydr, m , 17. 

kalnval, field, 226, 365. 

Kalvar - Kalvan, sur . of Perumbidngn Mntta- 
raiyan I , [7]. 

Kaly&na, vi 130. 

Kaly&napnram, vi., 191 
Kalydnasnndara, god , 89, 118 
Kama, Cupid , 161n, 218n, 419. 

K&madamangalam, vi , 438. 

K&makkavvaiyal, /, 59, 64 
K&makk6di, vx , 318, 319. 

KamakkOdi-Vinnagar, s. a • Kajagopala-Pernmal 
49, 57, 63, 70. 

Kamal&vati, queen of Snbhad&va, 386. 
KamamOga-Varanapp^raraiyan, sur. of Mannan 
Kannan, 374, 375. 

Kamaniyakkanar, /., 242, 

Kambnlanp&di quarter of Conjeeveram 266, 267, 
273, 274. 

Kampa, Vijayanaqara Jc , 8. 

Kampavarman or Vrjaya-Kampavikramavarman 
Ganga-P allava Jc ., 1, 2, 8, 9 13, 90, 172, 266* 

267, 273. 

Kampli or Kampili, vi , 52, 53, 57, 193, 194, 
195, 201 

Kamsabappati, s. a. Kanjagapp&di, 265, 267, 272, 
Kamndnvan Nilanarayanan, m., 281. 

Kamngadi, field, 122. 

Kanaikkal Iramporai, Cher a Jc., [2] 

Kanakarayar, m , 473. 

Kanakasabha, the golden hall } 185n. 

9a 


Kanaka vixaknrattiyar,/., 224, 225. 
kanakku or kanakkar, office, 289, 444. 
Kanakkn-variyam, Committee, 327, 329. 
kanam, gold coin, 13, 20, 189, 239, 253, 262. 
kanam, share , 51, 92. 

Kananj, co., [20], 53, 194. 

Kanavadi, in., 330n. 

Kana.vadi (Ganapati), k 57 
Kanavadmallnr, vi., 31, 39, 41, 477, 479 
Kanavadi Pick eh an, m ,118. 

Kanchi or Kanehipnra, s. a . Conjeeveram, [4], 
PI, [12], [22], 2n, 11, 71, 96, 114, 117, 118, 
122, 123, 129, 130, 131. 141, 143, 159, 162, 
163, 164, 193n, 272n, 347, 348,349, 359, 360, 
386, 388, 392, 418, 423, 439. 

Kanchivayil, vi , 427, 428, 438. 

Kanchivaypperur, s. a Pejnr, 446, 

Kandai (Karandai?), vi., 64, 69 
Kandadai Ponnaiyakramavitta SOmasiyar Am* 
balattadigal, w., 348. 

Kandadai Tirnvenkadabhattan, m., 427, 428. 
Keindal&ri, sur of Snlai-knlam, 477, 479, 480 
KandaJur-Salai, see Salai. 
kandam, a division , 257, 260, 297. 

Kandana-nadn, di., 428, 429, 438. 

Kandaniran indein, m., 117 
Kandan Maravan, m , 30 
Kandapnrattap&ttai, n , 326, 327, 332, 336, 337, 
339. 


Kandaradittam, vi., 387n 

Kandiynr, or Tirukkandiyui, vi., [12], 281 282, 
466. 

Kanganen, tank , 435. 

Kanganerippattn see Gangan&i ippattn. 
kani, land , 88, 176, 291, 292, 293. 

Mni, land measme , 234, 257, 260, 281, 300, 
355, 368. 

kanimnrruttn, 289, 291, 389, 427. 

Kanjagappadi, quarter of Conjeeveram, 266, 267 
274, 275 

Kanjan Kondayan, m , 438. 

Kan] amir, vi., 284. 
kanganivarippottagam, office , 312. 
kanmalar, artisans , 46, 47. 
kanmi. 28, 136, 138, 151, 286. 

Kanntdaga-Pandita, m , K8. 

Kannada, people, 185 

kannadn or kalnddu, a hero-stone , 477, 478, 479. 
Kannagidarapam Muvendav&]an, stir, of Kuttan 
S6mad£van, 158 
Kannakkal, channel , 108. 

Kannaknohchi, s a Kanyakubja, [20], 56, 202. 
kannalakbanam, tax , 311, 391 9 

Kannan Aiuran, m , 6, 8. 

Kannandai Kuppan, m., 85. 

Kannappan Panchanedi Nilagangaraiyar, m. 84. 
Kannappan Tusi Admayagan Nilagangaraiyan 
Vanmyan&yan, see , V anmyanayan. 
Kannapnshpam, 475 
Kannara, co , 195, 203. 

Kannarad£va or Kannaradbva, s a . Krishna TTI 
[12], 11, 12, 21n,56. * * 

kannarn or kanarn, 73, 75, 78, 81, 83, 154 155 
177, 212, 213, 216, 249, 280, 281, 824, 825 
326, 327, 332, 333, 334, 336, 337, 338, 339 
340, 341, 342, 344, 346, 347, 348, 349 350* 

353,355, 360, 361, 370, 371. 3 5 
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Kanni, e a Comorin, 6 8n, 147. 

Kanniya, s a . Pandya, 68. 

Kannikkal, channel , 83. 

Kanperran, m., 472. 

Kanperr&n Manruniraindar, m., 473. 
kanthika, a necklace , 65, 69. # 

Kanya Kanyaknmari or Knmari, s. a . Comorin, 
[41, [4 [8], [10], [12], [18], [20], [21], 22, 
111, 466. 

Kanyaknb]a, s a. Kananj, 52, 53,56, 59, 194, 
202 . 

Hr, 171. 

Karabhadra, elephant , 63. 

karadigai, a musical instrument , 273, 285, 319. 

Karadikal, or Karadikallu, vi , 194, 201. 

Karai, oz , 95. 

karai, Zanrf, 64. 

karai 3 ornament 476,477. 

Karai, tree, 434. 

Karaikkattu Panaiyur, 300, 311. 
Karaikkal-Ammai or Ammai, Saiva devotee , 384 
Karai-nudn, di , 89, 95, 96, 104. 

Karaippakkam, 391, 433. 

Kdraitturai, 31, 48. 

Karaivali, dt, 89, 105, 108, 113, 114, 119, 120. 
Karaivali-Andi-nadu, di , 89 
Karambichcbfettn, ( Kai ambisettn), vt., 64, 73, 83, 


168 

Karanai-Yidangadfeva, image of, 134 
karanattan, an accountant , 2, 22, 24, 392, 437, 
488 

Karandai, see Kandai. 

Karanikas, 277. 

karanmai, 307, 308, 311, 459, 462. 
Karavandapnram, vi , 446. 

Karavur, vt , 438. 
karay, 250 

Karayil Ednttapadam, ch ., 14. 

Karhad, vi , 22 
Kan, in., 151n. 

Kankal, vi , 45n 

Karikala, or Kalikala Chola k , [2], [3], [4], [5], 
[7], 62n, 268, 274, 386, 418. 

Kankala, sur. of Aditya II., [9], [14], [15], 
[16], 21, 249, 262, 263, 278, 279, 289,356, 
375, 377, 379, 387. 

Karikala-Ckola, sur of Knlottunga 1 , 130. 
Kankala-ChOla (Sola), sur. of Yiraraj^ndra, 195, 
199. 

Kankala-OhOla' Adaiyurnad-Alvan, sur of Malai- 
yan Vinaiyairenian, 208 
Kankala karai, embankment , 249, 250. 
Karikala-S6lan, sur. of Vira-ChOla (&61anX 62. 
Karikala-teiri, hall , [5], 266, 268, 274. 

Karikkal, vt , 45n. 

Kan Kolamban, m 276. 

Kankndi, vi , 438 
Karimangalam Udaiyan, m , 232 
kanm(karam)bhramana, 389, 390, 426. 
Karisangal, vi , 51n. 

Karkudi or Tirakkarkndi, s. a , TTyyakkandan 
Timmalai, 230, 231, 375, 376. 

Karknlam, it , 462. 

Karknli, pit, 432. 

Karnapravritas, s, a. Tollaikkadar, 268. 
Karnataka, co , 229. 

KdrOhana, rj , 27. 

Karpuadi-nadn, dt., 228. 

Karrali, see Narayanan Karrali. 


Karrali-feri, tank , 477, 479. 

Karagai, hi., 151n. 

Karngavur or Tirakbamgavur, s.a. Tirnkkalarur, 
233, 234, 235, 245, 259, 260. 

Karnmaligai, palace , 428. 

Karnmam-arayum, councillors , 801, 307, 390, 
427. 

Karum&n, a blacksmith , 106. , 

KarumAmkaad&va, god, 89, 118. 

Karamanikkan Sarpan, m., 428, 429. 
Karnmanikkan Sdman., #?., 118. 
Karnnakara-Bhattan, m , 81. 

Kainnatakan, o/Sadaiyan Banadhira, 446. 
Karnngali, tank , 104. 
karuv&l, 432. 

Karuvnlanpati, s.o. Kambnlanpadi, 265, 267,272, 
Karuvur, w , 30, 31, 33, 38, 39, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
48, 64, 192, 193, 205, 473, 474, 475. 

Karnvur, s. a. Timvanjaikkalam, 31. 

Kasakndi, vt 391. 
kashtbakara, <7 carpenter , 32 In. 

Kasiraja, mythical k., 385, 415. 

Kasaapa V , Ceylon A., [11], 231. 
kasn or kaisn, weight, 189. 
kasn, oow or money , 53, 57, 84, 85, 109, 111, 
114, 117, 132, 134, 136, 139, 148, 151, 152, 
155, 162, 164, 167, 171, 201n, 222, 223, 239n, 
241, 248, 259, 260, 284, 300, 322, 476, 477. 
kasn~ka], goldweight , 46. 

Kasyapa, sa<?e, 413n. 

KaSyapan Karayil Midaichchan, w*, 471. 

Kataha, co., [21], 388, 425 
katiAgara, a icooden house, 321. 
Katt&mannganahalli, vi., 130. 
Kattinagankuval-itt£r, bye -path, 477, 479. 

Katti Orriuran, sur. of Tennavan Pirndimara£an, 
249, 250. 

Kattngai Narayana-Kramavittan, m x , 177. 
Kattukknmundur, vi 391, 432. 

Kattnkkuri, r?., 113. 

Kattur, vi., 364, 365. 

Kanstnbba, gem, 460. 

Kaniskan Venkadabhattan, m., 471. 

Kan§ikan Adittan Adavallan, m, 471. 

Kau^alar, people of Kosala 57. 

Kavadippakkam, s. a. KavSrippakkam, 232. 
KavAntandalam, vt., 125, 128, 172. 

Kavanur, vi , 346, 347. 

Kavanur-&ri, tank, 360. 

Kavaramoli, measure, 367. 

Kav^iakaryaka, s a., KavSri, 385, 417. 

Kaveri, n [2], [3], [4], [8], 4, 6, 8 f 30, 45, 
129, 132, 140, 42, 155n, 171, 182n, 197, 223, 
231, 233, 234, 242, 247n, 248, 256, 257, 258, 
259, 262, 276, 278, 280, 301, 320, 376, 385, 
386, 387, 417, 418, 425n, 444, 446, 450, 461. 
Kav6nmangala, vi , 330n 

Kaverippakkam or Kavirippakkam, vi., 95, 96, 
327 329 

Kaviniyan ' Pnramtiyan, m., 284. 

Kavira-nadu, vi., 286. 

Karin, s. a . Kaveri. 446. 

Kavirippnmpattmam, vt., [2], [3]. 
kay, areca-nui, 233. 

Kayakkal, channel , 111. 

Kayarpakkam, vi , 391, 435, 436. 
kaykkari, 382. 

Kayilayad^ran, flower-garden of, 215. 
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Kay vantand alam, s. a. Kavantandalam, 172, 173. 
Xfekaya, co., 415n. 

Kfelalar, explained , 172n. nn _ ,, 

K feral a, co., [12], [13], [17], [1 9], 28,33,37,64, 
68, 128, 193, 235, 388, 390, 423, 430, 442, 
446, 457, 468. 

E feral an, m. } 44. 

Kferaianataka-chatnrTfedimangalam, vi., 427, 428, 

438. 

Kferalantaka-Pallavarayan, ch., 162. 

K feral ant aka- valanadn, di., 31. 

Eferalapalli, vi. 9 31, 43, 44. 

Eeralaputta, s . a. Ohfera, [1]. 

Kferalarajan, sur. of Tiruvfegambamndaiyan-Tiru- 
•vanantisvaram-ndaiyaii, 210, 212, 213. 

X fe s a va TBkatt an , m., 74, 83. 

XfeSavadandanayaka, s. a. 'Kfesavadityadfeva, 32, 

37. 

XfeSavadityadfeva, ch ., 33. 

Eesavan, m., 284. 

Kfegavan-Perayiranradaiyfen, ?n., 76. 

Efesavan "Raman, m.. 254. 

Kfesi, ch., 69. 

Kfeswaiyan., m., 350. 

Xfesnvan (Efesava) Arivariyan, m., 151. # 
KfeSnvan (Efesava) Tani-Ilanjingam, m., 151. 
Efesnvapattan (Kfesava-Bhatta), m., 73. 
Efettarasan, ch., 37. 

Efevndan, ch 52, 56. 

Kharagiri, vi., 443, 444, 446, 450, 457, 461. 

Ml, =***, et °M 213n. 

Kiladaknvilai, land, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 

sai. 


Eilai-feri, tank , 365. 

Eiiai-vfeJam, quarter , 378. 

Kilaiyur, vi., 199n. 

Eil&nadigal or Eokkilanadigal, Chdla queen , 
[ 12 ].‘ * ' 

Eilappalnvur, Palnvur, or Sirnpalnvur, vi., 125, 
152, 154, 155, 164n. 

Eil&r-kurram, di ., 450. 
kilavan, a headman , 291, 293, 308. 

Eileripattu, land , 287. 
kilirai, tax, 253. 

Kil-lraniyamnttam, di., 241. 

Kiliyur-nddn, co., 285. 

Eil-Earriyur-nadn, di., 426, 

Killivalavan, Chdla k t) [3], [4]n. 

Eilmalai, vi., 254. 

Eilmandur Paruvur, sur. of Tappildaram Palla- 
varaiyan, 246, 247, 248. 

Eil-Mangattu-nddn, di., 83. 
kilmugavetti, office , 390, 428, 429, 438. 
Kil-Muttngur, vi., [6], 90. 

Eilur, s. a. Kilaiyur, 193, 199. 
kilvali, 224n, 225, 226. 

Ki!,v emba-nddn, di., 443, 444, 450, 459, 462. 
Eil-Vfengai-nddu, dx. % 212. 

Kxraikkallur, vi., 307. 

Eirainallur, vi. % 287. 391, 432. 

Eiraippakkam (Kirappakkam), vi., 165, 167. 
Eiranji, vi., 168. 

Eirttimaraikkddan, m.,378, 379. 
Eirttimarttanda-Brakmadhirajar, sur. o/V ikra- 
madittap, 104. 


Eittisirimfegha, Ceylon k ., 59. 

Kdchchakkarpnrarn, vi 39. 

Kochchengamian, Ghdla k., [2], [3], [4], 386,418. 
Eochchengatohfela-lSrdyanar, s. a. KOchbengan.- 
nan, 386. 

Kodachoheruvu,y?eW, 114. 

Kfedanda or Efedandarama, ’sur. of BajacLitya, [8], 
[13],* [16], 234, 237 , a 238, 248. 

Kodandarama, sur. of Aditya I., [8], 238. 
Kfedandarama-vadi, road , 248 249, 279, 280. 
Kodandaramfesvara, to ., [9], 237, 238. 
Kodimangalam, vi., 212n. 

Kddnknlavan Sattan, m., 292, 307, 312. 

Eodnmadi, field, 226. 

Kodumbai, s. a. Eodumbalur, 444, 446, 449, 450, 
461. 

Kodumbdlur, vi., [14], 230, 231, 249, 255, 256, 
257, 285, 446, 449, 450, 476. . 
Kodumndi, Pandikkodnmudi or Tiruppandik- 
kodnmudi, vi . , 31. 

Kodungai, vi., 308. 

Koetei, v\, [7] 

Kokkandan, title , 221n, 222, 235. 
kokkuv&y, hook of an ornament , 475. 

Eoknni, sur. of Sivamaharaja-Perumanadigal, 98. 
Kfelar* vi 99, 122, 125, 128, 132, 136, I33n* 
Kolaramma, ie. y 136. 

Kolattur, vi., 50. 

Koia-vadi, path, 347. 
kolgai, ornament , 297. 

Kfeli, s.a. Uraiyur, 62, 446. 

Koiiam (Quilon), vi., 7, 11, 15, 24, 105, 107. 
Kollapuram, vi Ill, 112, 191. 

Kollimalavan, sur. of Malavaraiyan Snndarasfelan, 
476,477,479,480. 

Kollippakkai or Kollipake, s.a. Enlpak, [16], 
28, 52, 56. 390, 430,* 468. 
kolniraikuli, tax , 266, 268, 272, 273. 

Kolukkuttu, 108 

kolundi. wife's younger sister , 473 
K&lur, vi., 118. 

Koluvur-kurram, di., 444, 450, 462. 
kombirkolgai, jewel, 297. 

EOmnian Araiyan Baladfevan, m., 16. 
kfen, a chief , 163. 

Kondala, see Kuntala. 

Eondyfe,ta, vi., 165. 

KOnferimmaikondan, EOnermaikondan, Kfenerin- 
maikondan, E6nferi(K6niri)mfelkondan, K6- 
nferimfenkondan, Koneri-inmai-kondan or 
Kondnmaikonddn, title , 44, 46, 47, 48, 122, 
199, 426, 427. 

Konferimelkondan, sur. of Vira-Chola, 122n. 
KOnferimfenkond^n, sur. o/’KnlOttnnga-Cbfelalll 
122n,205, 208.'\ 

Kfenferinangai, goddess, 349, 350. 
Kfenferirajapuram, vi., 296. 

K6nferiyar, m., 274. 

Kongana or Konkana, co.,5 7 129, 162, 185. 
Kongaraiyar, m., 370, 371, 372. 

Kongarkon, sur. of Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan 
446 

Eongu, Eongu-dfesa or Kongn (or Konga)-inaii- 
dalam, co., [8], [9], 31, 44, 47, 185, 444. 446. 
450, 461. ^ 

Kongndfesarfe,] akkal, work , [9nj. 

Kongnni or Eonguoivarman, title of ty. Gahga. 
kings , 98n, 99, 100 ? 101, 106, 108, 
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Konkana, see Kongana. 

KOnOn-inmaikondan, sur . of Uttama-ChOla, 288, 
289, 291. 

KOnOn-inmai-kondan, ku^ali, 291n. 

Konrur, vt 358. 

KOnur vi., 307, 428, 429, 438. 

K6n-Vfelfin, m. f 443, 459,462. ^ 

Koppakesari, sic KO-Parakesaii, 33n. 

Koppam, vt., 32, 39, 40, 41, 53, 58, 63, 68n, 111, 
112,197. 

K6raikku.ll, 288 
KGranji, vi , 70 
Korramangalam, vt., 159. 

Korran Arnnmoli, »/., 263, 264. 

Korrangudi, vi , 245, 308, 309, 310. 
Koriangudi-vILykkal, channel 319 
Korranpnttur, vi, 445, 450, 465. 
korru or kottu, maintenance , 212n, 306, 379. 
KOsala, KOsalai or Kosalai-nadu co., [19j, 37, 57, 
469 

Kotpur, vi., 308 

kottagam or gOshthaka, a cow-pen , 436n. 
Kottaiyur, vi , 438. 

kOttam, a division, 3, 96, 292, 357, 374. 
kotta-n&l, the day of gift , 232. 

Kottdru, vi. 130, 144, 147, 159, 162 
KOtt&rpolil or Kottdrpolil, 450, 462. 
kCtti, see gOshthl. 

KOttur, vi., 25 3. 

K6ttur-nadu, di., 251. 

KOval or KOvalur, s.a. Tirukoilur, 209ri. 
KOviladi, m., 179. 

KOvil (or K0yil)-variyam, 'committee of, 301, 320. 
kOyil, temple or palace, 272n. 
kOyil, a monastery ?, 225 
KOyilanpatti, field, 288. 

KOyil Mayilai, m , 307. 
feOyil-nambu, temple worship, 269 
KOyinallur, vi ., 239. 

Krishna, god, 49, 84n, 151n, 164n, 190n, 278, 
279,324,336,439 

Krishna (Kannaran), m„ 53, 56, 439. 

Krishn6, ri , [17], 32, 65, 466. 

Krishna II. or Krishnara/ja, Rashtrakuta k., 92. 
Krishna III or Krishnaraja, RasMrakuta, k 
[12], 1, 11,22, 278, 386, 419. 

Krishnan Rajadittan, m , 293. 

Knshnan Raman, ch., 14, 427, 428, 

Krishnaraya, Vijayanagara k., 106, 418n 
Krishnasvamm, te , 49 
Knta, age , 385, 415. 

KritaharOhanam (KrittikarOhanam), ceremony , 
i89. 

KriyakramadyOtika, work, 382. 

Kshatra or Kshatriya, race , [1], 269n, 422. 
Kshatnyasikhamani-valanadu, dt 38, 39, 41, 43, 
117,428,429,438 
KshOtrapaladOva, shrine of, 137. 

KubOra or KuvOra, god , 28, 386, 418, 419, 423. 
Kudal, s. a. Madura, 206, 209n, 215, 446. 

Kudal or Kudalur, s. a Cuddalore, 209, 210. 
Kudal, s a. Kudal sang am am 64, 69, 209n. 
Kudali, vi., 32 

Kudal sangamam, li., 32, 37, 64, 68n, 190, 193 
194, 195, 197, 198, 200, 201, 209n. 
kudam, a hall, 307. 

Kudamalai-nadu, di., 7, 11, 15 24, 29, 30, 1C5, 
107, 130, 144, 147. 


Kudamukbil, s a. KumbhakOnam, 444, 446, 449 
450, 461. 

kudimai, right, 226, 322. 

Kudikaval, a warden , 443, 459. 
Kudikdvaln&vakan the chief revenue officer 444 
462.. 

kudinai [or kudinar)-kal, stoue-xveight, 143, 164, 
473, 474. 

kudmikki, freeing from tenancy rights , 381. 
Kuditangi Aravanaiyan, m 438. 

Kudiyan Kadugal,/, 234. 
kudubaka. measure , 265, 272 
Kudumbidupadagam, vi 51. 
kudumbuvariga - Perumakkal, wards committee , 
231, 232. 

Kudumiyamalai, vi , 234. 
kuduppolai, a deed uf gift , 12n 
Kukkanur, m.,25, 26, 114, 117. 

Kulam or Kolanu, s . a . Ellore, 172n, 180, 182, 
184 

kulam, sa ilaikkulam, 391. 

Kulambandal, vi , 1. 

Kulamulan, or KOmulan, 118 
Kulanur, s . a. Kolanu, 172. 

Kulapadi, vt., 391, 430, 436. 

KulasOkhara, Pandya k , 206, 465n. 

KulasOkhara, Vaishnava Satnt, 2n, 148, 186. 
Kulattur, s.a Kolattur, 50, 51, 75. 
Kulavampandal, land, 277 
Kulavilagam, land , 319 
kuli, market fee , 223 

kuli, land measure , 4, 5, 6, 12, 15 17, 23, 24, 29, 
30, 50, 51, 53, 57, 58, 65, 70, 71, 73, 75, 77, 
78, 81, 82, 83, 97, 101, 103, 104, 106, 107, 
109, 111, 113, 143, 288, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
327, 329, 330, 332, 333, 334, 336, 337, 338, 

339, 340, 341, 342, 3 44, 346, 347, 348, 349, 

350, 353, 355, 357, 358, 360, 365n, 368, 369, 
370, 371, 375. 

Kulivamyan-Ori, tank, 435 

KuIOttunga I., KulOttuDga-ChOla (ChOladOva or 
SOladOva) or KulOttungadOva, Chdla h., [3], 
[19], [20], [21], 2n, 32, 33, 43,49,71, 72,74, 
76n, 89, 113, 115, 118, 119, 120, 125, 125n r 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 140, 142, 144, 
146, 147, 148, 151, 152, 154, 156, 158, 159, 162, 
163, 164, 167, 168, 171, 174, 176, 177, 178, 

179, 180, 181, 185n, 187, 190, 191, 192, 196, 

197, 466, 470, 471, 472, 473. 

KuIOttunga II or KulOttunga-ChOla (Sola, ChO- 
ladOia, SOladOva or ChOda), Chdla k , 43, 49, 
77, 78, 79, 125, 179, 180, 181, 196. 

KuIOttunga III or KulOttunga-ChOla (ChOiadOva 
or §61ari0va), Chdla k , 30, 31, 33n, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 49 79, 82, 83, 84, 85, 89, 121, 122, 123, 
204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 212, 214, 
215, 217, 219, 337. 465n, 473. 474, 475. 

KulOttungsOla-Ihahm&rayan, sur. of Uttama- 
SOlan, 43. ^ 

KuIOttunga- SOla-KOralara] an, sur . of Araiyan 
Madurantakan, 1 62 

KulOttunga-SOla-MapOdiyarayan, sur. o/DOvan- 
dainadan Arul&lan, 168 

KulOttunga-SOla-lNanjin&A-TJdaiyan, sur. of 
Edjarajan, J63. 

KulOttnngasOlan-Kalattur, vt., 20 5n. 
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Kul6ttunga-S61an-Periyarayan, sur. of Selvan 
Palnmadaiyan, 148. 

Kul6ttnngas61an-IJla, Tamil poem, 180, 181. 
EnlOttungasola (or Oh6]a)-valanadn, sur, of 
Pxdiyto-kdttam, 49, 73, 74, 76, 78, 81, S3, 85, 
86, 88. 

Eul6ttTmgas61a-Viravnattu-M'dveiidav^lan, sur . 

of Namban Madurantakad&van, 158. 

Enlpak, vi , 390. 

Enlnmbur, vi., 446, 448. 

Knluta, co, 20, 388n, 

Enman, see N akkanknman , 

Enmanpadi? vt., 345, 346, 347, 349, 350. 

Enmara, s. a, Skanda, 461. 

Enmaradi-Nangai./., 361, 367. 
knmarakachchanam or knmara-gadyanaka, tax , 
117, 162. 

Enmara- Eramavittan, ?n. , 247. 
Kumaramdrtandan, lamp , 260, 261 
Knmaramartandan, sur. of N"andipp6ttaraiyar, 
223, 260n. ‘ * 

Kinnaram&rtandapnram, vi., 223, 224. 
Enmaranpnli, tree , 435. 

Knmaran, m., 350. 

Enmaran S61app6raiyan, m. . 280. 
Eumara-Pernvaniyan 1)6 van E^injbdi, m., 142. 
Enmaravishnn II., Palfava 7c., [6]. 

K'cunari, s.a. Comorin, 3, 9, 11, 13, 20, 96, 97, 
100, 101, 121, 122, 225, 275, 327, 332, 335, 
337, 339, 343, 345, 346, 347, 348, 349, 357, 
362, 363, 365, 370, 371. 

Knmarila-Bhatta, teacher , [1], 376. 
EumbakOnam,' vi., 215n, 233, 276, 282, 283, 382, 
449,450 

knmbLa, a pot , 189. 
kumbh&bhisli6ka, ceremony , 90. 

Knmbhddbhava, a. a. Agastya, 464. 

Knmili, vi , 165. 

Knmili-nadn, di., 165, 167. 
knmm&yam, 317. 

Knnamadan Acbcban, wt., 438. 

Enndamayan, ch ., 59, 63. 

Eundavai, Eundavd or Eundava, queen of Vimald- 
ditya, [20], 126, 196. 

Eundavai, sister of Kulbttunga I., 127, 196. 
Eundavai or Eundavaiyar, sister of Bdjaraja I., 
[15], [16], [19], 196‘. 

Eundavai or Enndavaiyar, queen of Vikramadit- 
ya I. (Bdna k,), 88, 100, 101. 

Enndavai, road , 213. 
kundil, land , 274, 330. 
knndnmani, weight , 274n. 

Eundur, vi., 73, 75, 87, 111, 445, 449, 450, 465. 
Eundur-kurram, di , 445, 463. 

Enndnvay, channel , 317. 

Eunilapnra (sic. Envalalapnra), «. a < EOlar, 99, 
100. 

Kunjapevil, vi., 257. 

ExmjaramaUan, biruda of Parantaka I„ [13], 
Eunjiramalli, f., 258, 259. 

Ennnattnr, vi., 49 n. 

Ennnur, vi „ 443, 446, 450, 461. 

Ennradi Tirnppori, m., 293. 

Eunrakali SOmayajiyar, m. , 177. 

Eunra-kurram, di., 152, 154. 

Knnra-nadu, di., 118. 

Eunra Nakkan, m., 318. 


Eunran Param6svaran, m, 3 322. 

Runran Singan, m., 322. 

Ennrattur, s. a . Ennnattnr, 49n. 

Knnrattur-nadu, di., 49, 73, 74, 76, 78, 81, 83,84, 
85,86,88. * 

knnri, gold and silver weight, ( = 2 grains ), 13, 
311,312, 318,390,427. 

Kunriyur-nadn, di., 234. 

Knntala, Euntala or Eondala, co., 128, 129, 132, 
140, 142, 146 * 176. 

Knntalas, the Chdluhyas, 32, 140. 

Eur a , vi., 443, 444, 450, 459, 462. 

Kuram, vi ti [5], [11], 21n, 22n, 49, 266, 269, 

273. 

Knrangadi, land , 97. 

Kurattur , vi., 357, 358. 

Knravaskri, vi., 168. 

kuri, s.a . sabba, 17n, 176n, 330. 

Knricbchi, vi., 293. 

Euriyur, vi., 199, 200. 
kurram, a fine, 38, 43, 121, 122. 

Kurrangdn, m , 443, 444, 459, 462. 
Kurrnva-Nayanar, Ohola k , and saint , [3], 
kur n,cr sub-division, 3,148,332 335, 348, 351, 
355. 

Knrn, tribe, 457. 

Knrngai, vi., 15 In. 

Knrugaikavalan Aravamudu, m., 151. 
Kurnkkai-kurram, di., 199, 200. 

Kurukkai-nadu, di., 427, 429. 

Kuruksh^tra, te., 360, 361. 
kuruksh&tra, war , 336. 

Knrnksh&trad&va, god , 336, 337, 

Enrnkularayan, m., 217. 

Kurnmadai, vi., 446, 

Eurnmbas. people , 446 
Enrnmbil, vi., 42 7, 429. 

Knrnmi, vi., 418n. 

Eurum&dn, di , 446, 

Knrnndurai, or Knrnndnrai-madn, pond, 430,436. 
Eurnndnrai, channel, 432. 

knruni, gram and liquid measure, 7n, 8, 118 
’ 136, 139, 171, 189, 213, 216, 229, 266, 273! 

274, 275, 282, 308, 316, 317, 318, 320, 321, 
390,427,428,471,472. 

kusakkanam, tax, 311, 39 l f 
kusali, 29 In. 

Eusapp£rru, vi ., 318, 319, 321. 

Eusavankalani, land , 480, 

Ensavanpatti, land , 104. 

Kuttadi Nanurravan, m., 428, 439. 
kuttai, a kind of paddy, 363. 
kuttam, an assembly, 358. 

Kuttan Grangaikond&n, m 472. 

Euttan Sdmadevan, m., 158. 
Eutta-Perumdnadigal, s a. Eataraja, 104. 
Kntt^ra-Bhatta-SOmayajiyar, m., 111. 
knttn, a dance, 379. 

Enttur, vi., 247. 
knval, a heap, 222. 

KnvaJaikOdn, vi., 16. 

Euvalaikodu-nadu, di., 16. 

Kuvalaimalai, vi., 445, 446, 450, 464. 

Kuvalala, Envalalapnra, Kolalapnra or Eblahala- 
pura, s. a. E61dr, 99, lOOn, lOln, 105n, 108n, 
122, 136, 138. 

Knvalala-nadn, di., 136, 138. 
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KuvalayadivakararMuv&ndav&lan, sur. of Yldijan 
TirnmMirunjolai, 117. 

Kuvalayasundara- Muv6ndavfr)an, sur. of VMan 
Kumaran, 163. 

K/nvalayasva, sw . q/'Dhundbumara, 4l4n 
Kuvanai Siralan, m , 438. 

Kuv&van Maran, or Maran, sur. of Perumbidugu 
Muttaraiyan I., [7], 441n. 

Kuv&ra, see KubSra. 


L 


lakshana, an inscription, 294. 

Lakshmad&va, ch , 53. 

Lakshmana, the epic hero, 190n. 

Lakshmi, goddess, 28, 72, 117, 119, 127, 129, 142, 
146, 158, 176, 185, 188, 414, 417, 420, 421, 
458, 461, 464, 468. 

Lakshminarasimhasvamin, te., 159n. 
Laksbminfirayana, te., 172. 

Laknlisvara- Pandita, m., 27, 28. 
Laknlisa-PaSnpata, sect, 27. 
language and alphabet : — 

Brahmi,|2] 

Drdvidi, [1], 

G-rantha, 50, 90, 97, 236n, 333n, 442. 
Kanarese, [4]n, 52, 127, 138n, 162n, 307n. 
Malayalam, 147n. 

Prakrit, [5], [6], 168n. 

Sanskrit, [1], [2], [5], 15n, [22], 20n, 30, 49, 
50, 86 , 90, 99, 125, 132, 134, 152, 155 , 
179, 185n, 21 6n, 219n. 230n, 236, 242, 
243, 265, 267, 268, 291n, 321n, 384, 389, 
390, 392, 426n, 442, 443, 444, 445, 447, 


97, 99n, 117n, 122, 125, 126, ' 127, 128, 
142n, I44n, 147, 152, 164n, 168, 1^8, 179, 
181, 185n, 190n, 195, 197, 198, 208, 
209n. 212n, 218, 228n, 230n, 236, 243, 
256n, 257, 258n, 265, 266, 267, 268, 351, 
384, 385n, 386, 388n, 389, 390, 392, 

416n, 417n, 441, 442, 443,444, 445,447, 
448, 451n, 452n, 453n, 454n, 459, 460, 
464, 478. 

Telngn, [4n], [5], 33n, 125, 127, 128, 131, 
142n, 152, 162n, 179, 181, 243, 376, 386. 

Vattelnttn, [10], 239, 243, 375, 442. 

Lanka, s. a Ceylon, [10], [11], 55, 56, 63, 231, 
387,421, 442, 446 
Lit a, s. a. Gujarat, [19] 

Lerden grant or plate, [4], [14], 16], [21], 14, 
21, 26, l02n, 126, 162n, 163n, 238, 246 265, 
278, 301, 305n, 308n, 383, 386, 387, 388 391, 
416n,_4l7n, 4l8n, 419n, 464. 
lings or Siva-linga, [3]n, 296, 297, 345n, 382, 418. 
lipi, a tetter , 413. 

L6kai6ka, mo , 3%, 414, 418. 
LOkamahadevi-ehatorrMimangalam, sur. of 
Manimangalam, 4°, 51 
L6kamaharaya, m. t 365, 386. 


. , [12], T13], 114], 
18], [19], [22], 20n, 
62, 81, 86. 90, 92n, 


448, 456.460. 
Tamil, [1], [2], [4] 
[15], 16], [17], 
30n, 49, 50, 52, 5 


LOkamabarayaYTiracbcbirrainbalatiinvar 
365, 366. 

L6kamarayappernnjern,^?^ 276. 
lunar race, [17], 127, 385n, 388, 4l6n 
424, 443, 446, 449, 458. 5 


ie. y 
41 7n, 


Iff 

m&, qold and stiver weight , 390, 427 428, 474, 
475, 476. 

land measure , 234, 235, 247, 248, 249, 260, 
280, 281, 285, 300, 312, 330, 344, 355, 365, 
3 77 383. 

madai, a gold com, 136, 138, 139, 162. 
madai-kuli, 162. 

Madaippalli, a kitchen , 234. » 

Madakddu, vi., 37. 

Mddanialingam, vi , [19], 469. 

Madalan Kunra Nakkan, m., 3 22. 

Madan, m , 91. 

madavilagam or madaivilagam or tirumadai- 
vilagam, a quarter m the environs of a temple 
48, 167, 216, 322, 472. 
maddalam, a musical instrument 319. 

Mad&va bbatta m., 330. 

M&d&vadigal&r, TJdaiyapirattiyar, Pirattiy&r, 
TJdaiyapMttiyar Mad&vadigalar, or Piranta- 
kan-Mad&vadigalar, sur . of fiembiyan Mad&vi- 
yar, [14], 294, 295, 296, 297, 298, 306, 307, 
318n. 

MM&van A Kari D&vanpuram, m , 278. 

M&d&vi-Arandiinangalaru, sur. of Ye dal, 224,225. 
Madbava-Bbattan, m , 77, 78, 79, 81, 330. 
Madbava-Kramavittan, m., 64, 71, 96, 113. 
Madbukannava, in ., 59n. 

Madbura, s.a. Madura, [4n], [10J, [18], 18, 43, 

206, 209n, 215, 265, 272, 460. 

Madhuraguna, 443, 459. 

Madburantaka, Chdla prince, 33, 36n. 
Madburantaka, Chdla k , 102. 

Madburantaka, sur . of Parantaka, [10]. 
Madhurantaka, Telugu Choda , ch . , 33n. 
Madburantaka, sur. of Baj6ndra-Cb6]a I [22], 

388, 389, 422, 423, 424, 425. 

Madburantaka or Madburantakad^va, sur. of 
Uttama-Cb6]a, [34], [16], 45n, 102, 196, 251, 
262, 272, 276, 278, 279, 294, 295, 296, 297, 
300, 318, 379, 383, 386, 387, 420, 421n. 
Madhurantakad&va, RagavamS h , [19]. 
Madhuiantaka-IrnkkuvM, sur, o/Bbuti-Yikraiua- 
k&sarin, in., 249 

Madburantaka Kaduttalai Hanr£di, m . , 350. 
Madburantaka Muv£ndavMan, sur . of Sirringan- 
Udaiyan Koyil-Mayilai, 379. 

Madburantakan, Chdla prince, 62. 
Madburantaka-PottappichOla, sur* of Tamma- 
siddbi, 207. 

Madbuiantaka-PottappicbOla, sur. of Nallasiddhi, 

207. 

Madbura ntaki, queen o/* Kuldttunga I., 131, 156, 
178, 179, 196. 

Madbyarjuna, s. a. , Idaimarudur, 155. 
Madbyariuna-mabatmya, Sanskrit work, 155n. 
madbyastba, an arbitrator , 2, 4, 5, 73, 155, 233, 
267, 275, 288, 324, 327, 330, 332, 333, 334, 
335, 336, 337, 345, 356, 371. 

Madilan Kalvan Gcrudan, m. , 322. 
Madimangalam, vi., 39. 

Madirai Madurai or Madbura, 8, a. Madura, 
[7], 18, 19, 43, 44, 46, 83, 84, 205, 206, 209n, 
212, 215, 218, 219, 232, 234, 235, 236, 237, 
238, 241, 242, 243, 244, 245, 251, 253, 254, 
266, 267, 275, 289, 292. 


4 
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Madiraikonda or Madiraikonda Parakesarivar- 
man, sur . of Parantaka I., [9], [10], 18, 250, 

• 267, 279, 280, 386, 441, 449. 

Madiraikonda Rajakesarivarman, sur oj G-andard- 
ditya, [14], 250, 251, 252, 253, 254. 

Madiraiynm Ilamnnrkonda Parakesarivarman, 
sur. of Parantaka I., [11]. 

Madisudanan ( Madbusudana), k., 5/ . 

Madras, vi . , 33n, 49n, 52, /3n, /6n, 133, 337. 

Madras Museum, [5], [17], 8, 264, 348, 441, 442, 
445,446,447,448,449. 

Madnra, vi. , [4]n, [9]. [10], [11], 231, 232, 233, 
234, 235,236,237,238, 239,241, 242, 243, 
244, 245, 251, 253, 254, 267, 275, 292, 441, 
443, 445, 4^6, 449, 460, 473, 474,475. ^ 

Madurai y nm Ilamum-konda, title oj Parantaka 
I. , 386. 

Ditto, title of Knlottnnga III, 206. 

Ditto, o/'R&j&dhir&ja II, 206. 

Maduramandalam or Madhnra, co [19], [86], 468. 

Madnramangalam , vi . . 365. 

Madur&ntaka, road , 177. 

Madurdntaka-chatiirvedimaiigalam, s. a. Madu- 

rantakam, 173, 176, 202, 204. 

Madnrdntakachcheri, quarter , 177. 

Madni^ntakadfrvan^ building, 427, 428. 

Madnrdntukad^van-madai, coin , [22]. 

Madur&ntaka Karumbtilar, m., 230. 

Madnrdntakam, 79, 126, 141, 173, 174, 178, 
179, 202. 

Madnr^ntakan-Kandaradittanar, ch., 102. 

Madnrantakan-madai, coin, 143, 164. 

Madur antaka-Muvendav elan, sur. of Koyil 
Mayilai, 307. 

Madnvanan, ch., 37. 

madya-pana, intoxicating drinks, 137. 

Magadha, co ., 388, 422, 444, 461. 

Magandanan, w., 329. 

maganmai, 177. 

Maganur, vi., 49n, 51, 77. 

Maganur-nadu, di., 49, 57, 63, 70, 118, 139, 140. 

Ma^Odai, s. a. Tiravanj aikkalam, 31. 

Mahabali, mythical k., 90,91,96, 97, 98, 100, 101. 

Mababalibanaraja, see Mahavalivanaraja. 

Mababalipuram, vi., 345n, 356. 

Mababbarata, epic poem , [1], 385n, 416n, 417n, 
443, 445, 460. 

mabadandanayaka, a general , 32, 37. 


Mabad^va-vaykkfitl, channel , 329, 330. 

Mabad5va s. a. Siva, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 38, 39, 
41 42, 44, 106, 107, 114, 119, 120, 136, 148, 
162 176, 199, 200, 202, 221, 222, 227, 234, 

235, 236, 237, 239, 243, 249, 250, 251, 252, 

* 253 259, 260, 281, 282, 283, 286, 288, 291, 

292' 293, 294, 306, 307, 310, 311, 345, 352, 

854, 358, 373, -374, 384, 390, 414n, 428, 435, 
437, 465, 469,470, 471, 473. 

Mahadeva-Bhattaraka, god , 280. 

MaMdeva Pi da ran, m., 426. 

mahajana, 9n. 

Mahajanapriyai^ sur. of Ilakkuvanan Pancbanedi 
Alnmbiran, 78. 

Mahajanapriyan, ?n., 83. 

Mabakuta, vi., 3 In. 

Mabalingasvamin, te., [17], 155, 260, 284, 378. 

Mahamandal&svara, title, 32, 59. 

Maharaj&dhiraja, title, 195, 198. 
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Mabarajapadi, Maharajavadi, or Marayapadi, 
s. a. Marjavadi, 106, 107, 350. 

Maharathas, 443, 444, 446. 

Mahathera Ananda, author, [22]. 

Mabatitha, vi., [11 |. 

Mabavali (Mahabali) vanaraja, Mavalivanaraya, 
Mabavalibanarsa or Mahavalivanaiaya, Bdna 
title, 90, 91, 95, 96, 97. 

Mahavalivanaraja or Mavalivanaraya, sur. of 
Vikramaditya I., 90, 94. 

Mahavamsa, Singhalese chronicle, [2], [4]n, [11], 
[15], [53], 59, 195, 206, 231, 255, 449n. 

Maha vishnu, see Vishnu. 

Mahendra, 5. a. Indra, 461. 

Mah&ndragiri, MU, [20], 69n, 388n. 

Mahendra vddi, vi. [6]. 

Mahendravarman I., Pallava k., [5]. 

Mahesvara or Sri-Mabe^vara, 24, 26, 30, 39, 41, 
43, 44, 48, 94, 96, 97, 100, 101, 111, 120, 148, 
155, 158, 159, 172, 186, 200, 202, 210, 222. 

223, 227, 228, 229, 231, 234, 235, 242, 245^ 

247, 249, 250, 251, 253, 257, 258, 260, 263, 

264, 277, 278, 286, 288, 292, 322, 352, 354, 

358, 376, 382, 472, 473. 

Mah£svara-kani, land gwen to ’Maheivara, 472. 
Mah^svarappernmakkal, body of, 245n. 

Mabinda IV., Ceylon k ., [15], 255. 

Mabinda V., Ceylon k., [18], 

Mabinda, Ceylon k 449n. 

Mahipala, ch., 21 On. 

Mabipala I., Pdla k., [19J, 388,^425, 462. 
Mahipalakulakalanallur, s, a % Sattangndi 210 
212, 214, 216. 

Mabipalaknlakalapp^raraiyan, sur. o/.Tirumanap- 
pichcban, 469, 470, 

makaratdrana, an ornamental arch , 37. 
Makutesvara, te., 3 In. 

Malaikkurraxn, di,, 197. 

Malaiyan Vinaiyai-venran, ch., 208. 

Mala- Kon gam, co., 446. 

Malakuta, s . a. Malai-kurram, 197. 
Malalaimangalam, vi., 365, 366. 

Malaiyur, vi., [21], 468. 

Mala-nadu, di., 367, 368. 

Malapadi, s. a. TirumalavEidi, 182. 

Malappiran Knmarasami-Eramavittan, m., 168. 
Malava, people , 446. 

Malavaraiyan Snndarasolan, ch. f 476, 477. 
Malavaraiyar, ch., 286, 287. 

Malavarayan, m., 217. 

Malaya, mo., 388, 422. 

Malayala retinue, [13]. 
maligai, palace , 475. 

Malisai, vi., 429, 437. 

Malisaikattu or Malig&ttu (sic. for Malisai-nadul 
429n. ** ” ' h 

Malisai-nadu, di., 429n, 437. 

Maikhed, vi., 390. 

Malladeva, Bdna k., 90. 

Mallapadeva, E. Chalukya k., 127 128 131 179 
180, 181. 

Malliyanan, ch., 68. 

Malliyur, vi., 89n. 

Mdm allapnram, vi., 30n, 165, 186n. 

Mamandur, vi., 1, 8. 

M&nabharana, Pandya k., 52, 56, 59. 
M&nabharanal., Ceylon k., 59, 63. 
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Manabbaranan, sur. of S61iyavaraiyan, 97. 
manai, 260. 

manai-arndn, channel , 57, 75, 78, 83. 

Manaiyil, m., 391, 431. 

Manaiyil (or Manayil)-nSdn, d * , 289, 291, 431. 
Manaiyir (Manayir, Manayil or Manavir)- 
kottam, di , 136, 291, 365, 366, 367, 375, 426, 
438. 

AJanakkavdram, see Nakkavaiam. 

Manakkmai Viianarayananai, m., 282, 283. 
Manali, vi 133, 134 
manalidu, 288. 

Manalikkal, channel , 108. 

Manalur, vi., 129, 144, 147, 176. 

Manam&lkndi, vi. y 197. 

Manan AraySrrn-Bhattan or Mdnan AriySrn, m. 9 
429, 437. 

Manan Kamban, m. } 428, 429. 

Manasarpa, w., 172. 

Manavalappernmal, image of, 261, 262, 362, 363. 
Manayittu-kal, channel , 253. 

Mandaikula-nadn, ^ , 119n. 

MandakoJattur, vt. } 119n. 

Mandakranta, metre , 45 , 
mandalam, a country , 45, 46, 81, 83. 

Mandalika or Mandalin, title , 53, 63, 68n. 
Mandaia, mo , 385, 415. 

Mandaraganrava, sur. o/ Bajasimha III, 444. 
Mandaragamavamangalam, sur of Narcbeygai- 
pnttur, 443, 444, 446. 450, 459, 462. 

Mandbatri, mythical solar k , [4], 385, 414, 415n. 
Mandiram, vi. y 103, 104, 114, 117. 

Mangadu, vi 118n, 329. 

Mangadu-n&dn, di., 118, 263, 264, 429, 437. 
Mangadur, vt, } [6]. 

Mangalas&napati ... . m , 330n. 

Mangalam, m., 391, 430, 431. 

Mangnlangilan, the headman of Mangalam, 81, 
82,118. 

Mangalapnra, vi , [6], 44b 

Mangalavasal or Mangalavayil, m., 234, 389, 426. 

Mangal^a, W. Chalukya k ., 3 In. 

mani a oem, 475. 

mani a brahmachdrm , 227, 273, 285, 319. 
manikkam, a ruby , 297. 

Manikkan Dnrandaran, m , 438. 

Mamkkan Eduttapadam, m., 427, 428, 483. 
Manikkasetti, m., 295. 

Manimangalam, vi ., 31, 48, 49, 50, 51, 57, 59 64 
70, 73, 74, 76, 77, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86,' 
87, 88, 125, 126, 128, 139, 151n, 178, 190, 191 
192, 193, 194, 195, 330. 

Mamvannisvara, te ., 159. 

Maniyachi, vi. y 443, 444 450, 459. 
manjadi, gold and silver iveiqht, 38, 114 151 163 
164, 177, 189, 236, 237, 239, 262,’ 266, 273,’ 
274, 291, 292, 293, 311,312,318,343,372 
390, 427, 428, 474, 475, 476, 477. 
manjikkam, 30, 97n, 204, 327, 329, 330, 357 
358. 

Manjippayan or Manjippayanar, ch 65, 68, 70. 
Manmatba, yod, 422. 

Mannaichcbey or Mannicbehey, field, 309, 317. 
Mannaikkadakkam or Mannai s. a. M&lkb&d 

[17] , [18], 28, 390, 430, 466, 468. 

Uannaikonda-Cbdla, sur. of Kd]Andra-Cb61a L 

[18] . 

Mannilaiyamangalam, v 391, 431. 


Mannanar, s, a . Vishnu, 87. 

Mannan Kannan, m., 374, 375. 

Mannar, gulf of, 130, 144, 147n. 

Mannarai, vi., 31, 43, 44. 

Mannargndi vi. y 126, 465, 470. 

Manne, m., 390, 466. 

Mannikkal, channel , 51, 63. 

Mannikuricbchi, m., 446. 
mannilai, 247. 

Manni-nadu, or Manni-nandu, du, 152, 162, 190. 
manradi, a shepherd , 119, 159, 200, 362. ’ 

Manradi m., 91. 

Manran Knnamdri, m., 378. 

manrn, manrupadal, or manrnpadn, tax, 19 38 

43, 51n, 96n, 222^ 226,262,311, 356^ 358' 
374,391,436. 

Mann, sage , [1], [4], [15]. 38, 57, 70, 113, 114, 
117, 146,176,184, 191, 210,212, 218, 384, 
413,419.46). 

Manuknla, the Chola fctmily , [9]. 

Manukuladitya, s. a. Aditya I , [9], 

Manukula chulamani-chaturvSdimangalam,^ ,[9]. 
Manyakbeta, 5. a. Malkb&d, [18j, 390, 466, 
Mappappa)am, see Pappalam. 

Maia or Marava, tribe, 206, 212, 268. 
maraividam, secret apartment , 427. 
maraiyili, 300 


mara^kal, grain and liquid measure , 8, 113 139 
171, 189, 190, 367. 

M&ran, see Kuv&van, Maran* 

Maranjadaiyan, Pandyak , 294. 

Maranjadaiyan, sur . of Parantaka Nednniadai- 
yan, 442, 449 

Maran Paiam&svaran, ch., 2 42, 243. 

Maran Paiam££varan, sur , o/* IlangOvadiyarai- 
yan, 44 In. 

Maraujadanan, sur . o/ Vmaguna I., 448. 

Maranjadaiyan, $«r, o/ Varaguna 11., 449 

Marapidugn (or Malpidngu)-vadi, path, 326, 327 
336, 338, 339, 340, 341, 346, 349, 353, 355, 360.' 

Marasimha, ch , 33 

Maiavan, caste , 268. 

Maravan Pudiyar, s. a Tennavan I]ang6vg]&r, 
228 


Maravarman, sur . r/ Bajasimba L, 442, 446. 
Maravarman, 5wr. o/ Bajasimba III., 443, 459. 
Maravarman, sur. of Arik&sari Asamasaman 
M^ravaiman, 463 

Maiavarman, sur. of kulas&kbara, 465n. 

Maiavijaybttungavarman, Kataha A, [21], 466. 

Marayan, .s a Maiasimba, 32, 37 

mari, fliienesv, 232n 

Maricbi, sage , 413n 

Marjavada oi Marjavadi, di , 106, 350 

Markand&ya-Pniana, 41 6n. 

Markkamangalam, vi , 151. 

Maittnmalai-Kollai, field , 288. 

Maruda-nadn, 26 
Marndancberuvn,^/f/, 226. 

Marudan Devan, 159. 

Marndanga-V Man, s. a. VMan Karijan, 46. 
Marudan Piramaknttan, m., 261. 

Maradn, ttee } 155 

Marndur, vi , 239, 241, 442, 445, 446, 447, 450, 


Marugal-nadu, dt., 428, 429. 
ilarntta, mythical solar k. 385 416 
maruvu, plant, 392, 437. 
masatkal, cultivated field, 264. 
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2f&stmid6sam, co., {_19"j, 468, 
mashaka, gold weight, 257 , 258, 
matha, 138, 165, 167, 374, 375. 
mathapafcya, 138n. 

Mathura or Madhura, vi , [19], 151n. 

Matiruvadi, pathway, 281. 

Matrisivas, 367, 368. 

Matsyapnrana, Sanskrit work, 4l3n 
Mattaimunruma, land, 310. 
xnattaJi, a drummer , 273, 

Mattavanachch&ri, quarter of MelpMi, 24, 
Mattavilasaprahasana, woik, [5], 
mattirai, 189. 

Mattnvali Sirilango-Bhattan, m 85. 
Mannaknmaramartandan, enclosure, 223, 22 4. 
Maury a, dy , [1]. 
m&virai, 311, 391, 436. 

Mayana, m,, 389, 426. 

M&yan K&njan, m., 282. 

M&yd-Pandyaj k. t 443, 446, 419, 457. , 

MayidavOlu, oi., [6] 

Mayilatti, m., 347. 

Mdyirndingam, vz. 9 [21], 469. 
m&ghadambar or megh-dnmbar, er plained, 37n. 
M&l-Adaiy & ni-nadu, di., 89. 

M&Ladav&y, vi., 299. 

M&laikkdyil, te., 234. 

Melaikkukm, tank, 319, 

MMappalngur-nadn, di., 375 
meleii, 286. 

MMmalai-Melur-nddti, di., 431, 432, 438. 

Men)malai-Palaiyanur-nadn, see Palai* 
yanur-nadn. 

M&lpadi, Melpati or Merpadi, vt., 22, 23, 24, 25, 

26, 27, 28, 29, 103, 387, 391, 431. 

M&lfrr-nada, dt., 198, 199. 
m^nadai, 308, 309, 310. 

anamangalam, vi., 293. 

Meninalai or M&lmalai, the western hill, 134. 

M&rka- (or M&lkk§l)-nadu, di., 152, 209. 

M &rkaviri or Melk&viri, vi,, 377, 383. 

M&rkudi, vi., 352, 354. 

MSrti, nw 142, 146, 175, 176, 413n. 
m6ru, a ddna, 44 8, 460. 

Indravajra, metre, 86 
m&tt&ttam, high land, 288, 
mettu-vaykkal,A?'^4-feye? channel , 435. 
M6vilimhangam, vi., [21], 469. 
meykapp&n, a body-guard, 239. 

Meyppornnayanar, Saiva saint, 233. 

Midngdr, or Midnvur, vi 391, 433. 

Midur, vi., 277 j 

MigOlai, di , 168, 171. 

Mikarai-n&dn, see Miyarai-nadn. ) 

Miladudaiyar, s <i. Meypporunayanar, 223. 

1 ’ A ’ 1, ‘ te., 223,224, 

, 462.^ 

Mimams&, philosophy, 376. 

Minavan, title, 55. 

Minava, #,a Pdndya, 57, 72, 81, 119, 461. 

Minavan Muvendav&lln, ch m , 45, A 217. 
Minavan-Muv&ndavelan, sur . of Adittan,^293. 
Min&vaa- M.uveudavMaa, mr. of Araiyaa Srik&n- 1 
dan, 427, 429. 

Minavan-Mdvendavelan, sur. of Y&lan Gapdara- 
dichchan, 308, 311, 312. 

Mindigal, vi., 52, 106. 

10a 


Minjur, vt., 85. 

MlSerigili {or Misengi]iyur)-nMu, di., 171, 438. 
Miv a li- V a valur-na du, di., 227, 228. 

Miyaru, Miyarai (or Mikai ai)~nadu, di., 30, 89d, 
94, 96, 97, 102, 107, 111. 
miyatchi, 307, 308, 311. 459, 460. 

Miygunddru, di , 444, 450, 462 
Miyvakkankarai, field, 286. 

Miyvali-Tayanur, m , 351, 352, 354. 

M6dan Surri, m , 200 
Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a, s,a. Malaikkurram, 197. 
months, solar : — 

Adi, 18, 46, 47. 

Aippaai or Appigai, 18, 1G2, 151, 207, 
a 227. 

Ani, 284. 

Kattigai or Karttigai, 84, 207, 229. 
Maigali, 301, 319. 

Masi, 121,239. 

Panguni or Panguni, 151, 229 , 363. 
Sittirai, Chaitra or Chitra, 18, 173, 182, 
185,227,267,275,363. • 
tu; 70 907 

Yaigasi’ 122n, 301, 319, 471. 

Moon, 127, 14711, 415, 445, 446, 459, 464, 472. 
Mottai Ang&di, m., 366. 

Mottaitkinaru, well, 435. 

Mottaiyan, ch ., 59, 63. 

Mrihasthalam (sic , Brihatsthala), vi., 190. 
Mritynjit, mythical Chola k., [4], 385, 417. 
Mnchnkrmda, mythical solar k. , [4] 385, 415 
mndal, cost , 143. 

Mudakknrai, 479. 

Mndapuram, vi., 280. 

Mndichchdla-nadn, di., 239. 

Mndigonda-Chdla, sur. of Rajendia-Chdla I 
[22], 390 

Mudigonda [or kondd) - Ch6]a or Mndikonda- 
Sdlatt, Ghdla prince, 83, 36, 58, 62. 
Mndigonda~S61an, had, 390n 
Mndigondafor konda)s61apnram (or chdlapuram), 
sur of Gahgaikondach61apnram } [20], 389 
390, 425, 426, 427, 428. 

Mndivalangusolapnram, sur. of Karurur, 30, 44, 
46. 

Mudnmbai, vi , 6. 

Mndnmbai Porkuli, m., 330. 

Mndyannr, vi ., 90. 

mngattn-kdl, high-level channel, 347. 

Mngavetti, office, 118, 289, 293, 301, 312, 390, 
428, 429, 43 8. 

Mnghals, 37n 
Mnkari, vi., 418n 
Miikhalingam, vi., [22] 

Mukkal, field, 1U6. 

Mnkkokkilanadi or MukkOkkil&nadigal, queen of 
Yikrama - Chdla, 79n, 181, 182 185n, 186, 
189. 

Mnkkdkkilanadigal queen of BajaiAja II., 79, 
81. 

Mukknraga 477. 479 

Mnkkarumbil or Mukkurnmbu, vi., 293, 312. 
Mrikunda, s.a. Yishrm, 385, 415, 

Mulabhadra, elephant, 63. 
mnlaippaligai, 189n. 

Mnlaiyur or Vahga-Mnlaiyur, vi., 162, 190. 
Mtdaparadai, see paradai. 
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Mularikudi, it., 280. 

mulasthana mulattana or mulattana, a central 
shrine , 137, 470, 471, 477, 479. 

Mulasthana, s.a. V^dagirisvara, 143, 148, 222. 
Mulasthana, s.a. Mahalingasvamin, 379. 

JV1 ula varman k , [7] 

Muli-tJdajadivaknran, m., 438. 

Mullaivayil, vi ., 391, 433. 

Mullaiyur, vi t , 52, 56 
Mnl ] ikkurumVn, vi. } 285. 

MulJi-nadu, dt , 39. 

Mullur, n., 163* 

Mummadi-(Mnmmidi or Mummudi)chch6Ia or 
JV1 nmmudis61ad&va, sur. of Eaiaraja 1 , 14, 
22, 29, 30, 229. 

Mummadi-Ch6da, Chola prince , 196. 
Mummadi-Chdla, sur of Bajaraja I., [18 j. 
Mummadi-Sdlap, Chola prince , 62. 

Mummadi - Sdlamandalam, sur. of llam, [17]. 
MummadiSSlapperunderu, street , 22, 23, 24. 
Mummalaiyan, m ., 254 

Mumumdi-ChOla (orS51a) - Brahma maharaja (or 
Mdrayan), sur. of Krishna Bama, [11], [15]. 
Mummudi-S61a-nallur, « # , 118, 139, 159, 162. 
Mnmmudi-§61a - PSsan or Mummudi-Chola- 
Bhoja, sur. of Ir&yiravan Pallavayan, 14, 15, 
3°. ^ 

Munainallur, vi , 287 
Munaippadi, di , 234. 

Munaiyan Arumolid^van, m ., 171, 172. 
mundirigai, fraction , 300, 355. 

Mungirkudi, vi., 438. 

Muppara&m, ch.,69. 

Muppattiruva-Bhattan, ?n., 119, 120. 

Aluia, demon , 426 
Mmari, s. a. Vishnu, 420. 

Mftrtti-Vidividangan, m., 428, 429, 438. 

Musangi, vi., 28, 468. 

Mu£ittaikkudi } u. f 307, 312, 318, 319. 
Mutta-nadu, di. y 228. 
muttai, tax , 322. 

Muttaraivan, family , [7], 

Muttai aiyan, m , 254. 

Mhvaikdyil, te., 249, 257. 

Mibendi, ch. 3 37 

N 

Nachchiyar, goddess, 475, 476 
nadai-k&l, channel , 330. 

Nadaiyuran, w., 239 

Nadamuni, Acharya , 177n. 

nadan-mahjal, sajfrcm, 189. 

Nadar, z?*., 117, 134. 

nadatchi, fee for the administration of the district. 
311, 391, 436. 

nadu, a division, 38,44,46, 94, 113, 114, 117, 
134, I42n, 159n, 162, 165, 199, 210, 269, 275, 
2S6, 293, 307, 308, 309, 427, 428, 429, 430, 
43S. - 

nadu-kaval, tax, 391, 437. 
nadu\il-ang&di, 372. 

Naduvil (or Nadnvinlmalai-Peramur-nadu 3 t>ee 
Perumi\r~nadn. 

naduvimkkai o r naduvirukkum, an arbitrator , 
292, 390, 427. 

Nndn\ir Purram, dt , 462. 

Naduvn-tiruttichchey, land \ 77. 


Naga, rote, [3], 420. ' 

Nagalai, 32, 37. 

Nagama-Bhatta, m. 9 113. 

Naganaiayanan, m., 118. 

Nagangudi, m., 162. 

Nagan Vanarajan Alagamaiyan, m., 368. 
Nagapattanam, s. a Negapatam, [2], [2l], 
nagara or nagarattar, merchants , 223, 261 268. 

274, 275, 343, 379, 382. 
nagarangalilar, headmen of towns , 427. 

Nagei coil, vi , 159. 

NagSsvara, Jc , 276, 283, 382. 

Nagiriyan Adittan, 318. 

Naippur or Neppur, vi , 444, 446, 449, 450, 461, 
Nairs, sect., 18U. 

akkan ^nadi, m., 262. 

Nakkan-Kada(-kadan), m 4 , 413, 459, 462. 

N akkan Kamchchan, m., 266, 273, 292. 
Nakkanknman or Kuman m., 443, 444, 459, 462. 
Nakkan Sandirad£\i, /, 235. 

Nakkan Vikramabharani, /., 245. 

Nakkapputt&ri, tank , 64. 

Nakkavaram or Manakkavaram, s. a. the Nicobar 
elands, [21], 195, 469. 

Nakshatras : — 

Anuradha, 122n. 

Asl^sha, 239, 241. 

Asvini, 210. 

Avittam, (SravishtM), 186n, 278. 
Chitia, 83, 182. 

Dhanishtha, 86. 

Hasta, 182, 185. 

dyeshtha or Tirukk&ttai, 186, 189. 190, 
301, 318. 

Makha, 276. 

Mula, 284. 

Punarvasu, 79. 

Purattadi, 185. 

Pushya, 219. 

B&vati, 88, 102. 

K6hmi, 03, 77. 

Satabhishaj, 73, 74. 

Sravana or Tiruv6nam, 57, 87, 173, 
186n 

Svati (S6di), 282. 

Tiru’v adirai, 301, 319. 

Uttara-Phalguni, 70. 

Uttiratt&di, 185. 

Visagnm, 301, 319. 

Nakul^svara, shrine of, 90, 109. 
Nalayiraprabandham, the Yai^hnava Scripture , 2, 
140, 143n, 148, 151n, 186/ 187, 233, 268, 

272d, 342, 356. 

Nalaynavan, nu % 5, 6. 

nali, jiain and liquid measure , 4, 5, 11, 81, 83, 97, 
103, 118, 139, 151, 163, 164, 189, 202, 213, 
216,222,227,233,241, 253,262, 273, 274, 
275,279,282,288, 298, 308, 311, 312/316, 
317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 330, 342, 357, 363, 
378, 382, 390, 427, 428, 436. 

Nallasiddhi or Nallasiddhara^ar, Teluyu Chdda, 
ch, 3 207. 

na]]a or nallavu, tax, 311, 391. 
nallerudu, tax, 311, 391. 

Nallxir, v tm> 282. 
n&ldlai, calendar, 301, 321. 

Ndltir, vn, 222. 
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Namanaikbdnam, n, [19], [18], 468. 
namanigai, sacred cloth, 273, 321. 

Namban Madnrantakad^van, tn., 158. 

Namban. Marian, in. 362. 
nambi, a worshipper , 269n. 

Nambi, in., • 66 
Nambinangai,/., 77. 

Nambi Panri, m., 228- 
nambi ratti, a queen, 288. 

Nambi Sadevan (8ahad&va), n»., 28. 

Nambi Tinaiyan, m., 28. 

N ambiy amallan ,m., 225, 226 
Nambur, vi., 177. 

Naminandi- Adigal, &aiva saint 3 165, 167. 

N ammalvar. Valshnava saint , 2, 148. 
Nanamalai-Kramavittan, ?n., 73. 
Nandavanappnram, 306, 307, 3 LI. 
n and ike^ vara, god , 186. 

Nandi-Kramavittan, m., 73. 

N andippdttraiy ar, Pallava k. } [8], 223, 226, 227, 
228, 229n. 

Nandipuram, z;i.,233, 234, 476, 477, 478. 
Nandirinangai, 361, 367. 

Nandisdmi-P6sar, m., 338. 

Nandisuran, m , 295. 

Nandisvara-Bhatta, in., 257. 

Nandivarma-(vanma or °panma)mangalam, s. a. 

Uyyakkondan Tirnmalai, 230, 231, 375, 376. 
Nandi varman or Nandivarma-Kadiipattigal, 
Pallava k., 373, 374, 

Nandivarman, Pallava k , [6], 243, 260, 375, 
1 448. 

Nandivarman, Nandi vibramavarman or Vi jay a- 
Nandivikramavarman, Gariga-Pallava k., 8, 
88, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 99. 

Nandiyar&jar (or rayan), m., 213, 217. 

Nangai Varagnna-Pernmanar, see Varaguna. 
Nangdsi,/eW, 64, 

Nangili, vi., 129, 144, 147, 176. 
Nangorra-Kadamban, m., 136. 

Nanji-nadu, di., 159, 162. 

Nannamaraiyar or Mannaman, ci, 106, 107, 
Nanni-Niakmban, ch., b9, 63. 

N annul, Tamil Grammar , L22, 208. 

Nara, s. a. Arjuna, 457. 

Ndraipadi, vi., 391, 430. 

Narakkan Marayau Jananathan, see Jananatba. 
Narakkan Raman, ch., [17]. 

Ndrana land , 317. 

N&ranan (Nar&yana), ch 57. 

Narasa, Vij ay ana gar a k., 4l8n, 

Narasiiiiba, image of, 86. 

Narasimbavarman or Vijaya-Narasimhavarman, 
Gahgo-Pallava k., 8, 90. 

Narasimbavarman T. or Narasingappottaraiyar, 
Pallava k [8], 49. 

Narasingabbattan, m. } 358. 

Narasingamangalam, vt., 241. 

Narasinga -Peruman or N arasinga-Perumanadi- 
gal, ie., 239, 241.’ 

Naratnnga-cbafcurvedimangalam, vi., 104. 
Narayana, poet , 342, 389, 426. 

N arayanabbatta-Sarvakratuvaj apeyayaj iyar, in., 

177. 

N dray a na-Kra mn villa n, m., 64. 342. 

Narayanan Adaikkalvan, ???., 24, 26. 
Narayana-N ambi, m ., 151. 

Ndrayananar, w., 256 


Narayanan Dasapuriyan, m. y 247. 

Narayanan- Karrali, or Karrali, ch., 389, 425, 
427, 429. , 

Narayanan Mndikonda-Sdla-Pallavaraiyan, in., 

118. * 

Ndrayanan Rajasimban, m., 4. 

Narayanan S&ndappiran Bhaitan, see S&ndapiran 
Bhatia. 

Narayanan Tirncbcbirrambalam-Udaiyan, in., 
163. ’ 

Nardyanan Tiruvayikkulam Udaiyan, in., 155. 
Narcbeygai-Pnttur, s.a. Sinnamanur 443, 444,446, 
450,459,462. 

Narendrapali mythical k 385, 417. 

Narisbyanta, mythical k., 416 n. 

Narkaviri-nddu, di., 31. 

Narppaltennayira-mangalddittan, in., 267, 275. 
Narppattenndyira-Picbcban, 6 ur. of Aravindan 
Kuran, 472. 

Narrayanallur, vi., 438. 

Nasik, vi ., 7n, 15n. 

nataka (nadaga)-salai, a theatrical hall , 260, 261, 
379. 

Nataraja, god , [13], 104n, 210, 212n, 216n, 288. 
Natesa, god , 185. 

Natbankdvil, ie,. 233. 

Natkiinatt6m, 429. 

nattam, a village site, 257, 310, 364, 426. 
nattar or nattdm, members of the district assembly , 
291, 392, 427, 437, 444, 462. 

Nattnkknrnmbn, vu, 446. 

Naval, s.a. Jambu, 134n, 146. 

Naval, vi., 444, 446, 449, 450, 461. 

Navale-nadn, di., 130. 

Navaltivu, s.a. Jumubdvipa, 446, 461. 

Navilai, vi., 130. 

Nayakas, chiefs of Elhre , 180. 

Nayanar, god , 474, 475. 

Nedtnndl, s.a. Visbrru, 185. 

Nednnjadaiyan, s.a . Parantaka Nedunjadaiyan, 
442, 444, 446. 

Nedunjeliyan, P&rzdt/a k. } 445. 

Nednvayal, vi s , 446. 

Negapatam, vi., [2], 269. 

Nelkuppai-tidaiydn. m 186. 

Nellur or Nellore, vi., [6], [12], 33n, 43, 76n, 204, 
207, 242, 243. 

Nelvdyppalli or Nellnvayppalli, vL, 31, 41, 42, 47, 
48. 

Nelv^li, vi , 443, 446, 447, 448, 450, 460. 
Nemmeli, vi,, 470, 

Nenmalai-nadn, or Nenmali-n&du, di., 38, 470. 
471. 

Neriyar, s.a. Obdla, 446. 

Nerkunram, vi., [8]n, 225, 226, 293, 307. 
Nervayil, oi.,38, 41, 43. 

Nettur, vi., 206, 218. 

nibandba, nibandam or nivanda, expenses or 
arrangements , 25, 272, 273, 274, 275, 285 307 
312. 

Nicbchayavasagan, flower-garden of, 216. 

Nicobar Islands, [21], 195. 

Nidubrdln, vi., 179, 180, 181. 

Nigarili-Cb61a, sur. of Raj5ndra-Cb61a I., [22]. 

N igarili-Sdla-nadn , di., 39. 

Nilaganga, ch., 89. 

Nila gang an Acbcbalaviman Arai^ar-Talaivan ch 
120 . ’’ *° ■* 
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Nilagpngarahan Annuran Nattadigal, m., 354. 
Nilakandaraiyan AnnaYan Nattadigal, m., 354. 
Dilam, s.a. ^ eli 7 97, 101. 

NiJamber, m , 446, 461. 

Dflamnda], land-register (?), [12], 300. 
nilavupadi, tax , 311. 

Nili oi' Iiavi (Ka\i) Nili, Chera princess, [13], 
235, 236. 

nimandakkaiar, servants, 48. 

Nimba or Nimbagrabaia, s.a. VSppattur, 257,258, 
Nimai N ui l enma-bha ttap , m., 358. 

Ninran, (? measure ), 164. 

INini-aBarayaBa-BbaUan, m., 164. 

Ninian Nakkan, ///., 293. 
nimiiai, permanent tax 427. 

Nipnnilapnra ( sic Kuvalalaptua), 5. a. K61ar 99, 
101,105,108. 

Biiai, ?^/^///=100 palam , 222. 

BiilvO^ai, Und covered with uater , 479. 
nirkuli, tax , 311, 391. 
nii-Mlai, water-cess , 143. 

ni^adam, nisadi or nichcham, derivation of, 230b. 
Nisbada, family, 243. 

Nisbadbaiajar, in., 151. 

Bishka, gold coin — la knju, 236, 237. 
NisurabhasudaBi, goddess, [7], 386,418. 

Nitta (Nitya) viB6da-cbatBrv3dimarLgalam, vi. 3 
389, 391, 392, 426, 432, 433, 438. 
NittaviB6da-valaB&dn, di., 8, 111, 427, 428. 
Nittur, vt., 194n, 206, 218. 

Bitya, 230b. 

Niva, s.a. Ponnai, 23, 88, 90. 

Niyamam, vi., [8]. 

Niyama-Magalam, vi., 226n. 

Biyata, 230b. 

Nocbchikkalnval, jfo/tf, 435. 

Nolamba, co., [4]n. 

Nombalxir, or TirnnflmbaMr, quarter oj T£vana- 
palli, 31, 45, 46. 

NoBidnkolli, land, 101. 

Nottur, in., 249, 338. 

NripasibbamaBi-MuY&BdavSlan, sur . of Timet- 
chirrambalam-ndaiyan, 118. 
NripasikhaiBaBi-Vilupparaiyan, sur. of V£lan 
KaBapuram, 139. 

NnpatUBgamafigalapp&raraiyan, m., 225 , 226. 
Nripatnnga, NnpatBBga-VikramavarmaB or Vi- 
jaya Ganga-Pallaio k.,8, 90, 92, 93, 99, 449. 
Nrip§Bdra-S61an, sur of Anaichch&vagaB, 62. 
NBga; s a. Ponaai, 23, 24, 25, 26. 

Nnlamba, dg., 64, 68. 

Nnlambadbirajar, m., 213. 

Nnlamba Mayilatti, sur . of SaBdiraB EIxiBurruvaB 
m., 326, 327, 333, 334, 336, 337, 339, 342, 346 
347, 348, 349, 355, 359 360. 

Nnlamba-pMi, co , 5, 6, 7, 11, 15, 24, 30, 59b, 
6Sb, 105, 107. 

Nnlappiyam, vi., 73, 76, 358. 

"Nnngambakkam, vi., 438. 

Nurmadi, explained, [17]b. 

Kurmadi-CbOla, sw. of llaj&Bdra-Cbbla I., [17]. 

0 

Qcbcberi, vi.. 329. 

Odakkuli, tax, 311, 391. 

Odalpadi, r*., 438. 


Odda, or Odda-visbaya, co [19], 388, 422 425 
A 469. 

Odimukil Madbava Bbatta, m., 338. 
OdimukkibbraBta-Kramavittap, m., 6. 

Olai, written order , 41, 47. 

Olai-Elndnm, Secretary, 426. 

Olai-nayagam, Chief Secretary, 289, 292, 301, 307, 
A 308, 312, 390, 427. 

Olai Virattan, m., 234. 

Olngavakkam, vi ., 8b. 

Oltikarai, v? , 269. 

Olnkka ipakka m, s.a. Olngavakkam, (Olnkarai ?) 

8b, 266, 269, 273. 

Ombalvas, sect , 444, 462 
Ombattnv&li, vi., 250. 

OnpadirmvSli, s.a. Ombaftnv&i, 252, 253. 
Oragndam, u. } 165. 

Orirnkkai, ii., 141, 142, 143. 

Orriyur, Tirnvorriyur or Tirnvattiyur, vi., [12], 
[13], [18]. 33b, 52, 125, 126, 128, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 205, 235, 236, 237, 239, 242, 243, 
246b, 251, 294, 295, 337. 

Oniyuran PiradigaBdavarman, sur . of Malava- 
raiyan SnndarasSlan, 476, 477, 479, 480. 
ottutti, 241. / 

Ovi or HOvya, family, 392, 439. 

Oyma-Badn, di., 148, 200, 202. 

P 

padagai or Pid&gai, a hamlet , 12n, 19, 25. 
padagam, land measure, 177, 204, 247, 249, 256 
257, 300, 344, 349, 360. 

Padagam, Tinrppadagam or TiruppMagatt- 

Alvan, s.a. Pandava-Pernmtil, 140, 143 163 
164. 

padakkn, qiain measure, 113, 118, 151, 189, 190, 
227, 229, 273, 275, 282, 307, 308, 311, 312, 
316, 317, 318, 319, 320, 382, 472. 
padaligai, a betel-leaf plate, 11. 
padamulam, 138 b, 250. 
padi, a quarter, 268. 

padikappaBanjey, the wet land oj the village 
watchman, 46. 

padimarrn, customary scale, 381. 
Padinettiin&dii-kilavan, sur . of Tirnv&ngadavap 
Saman 151. 

Padiri-kalani, land, 57. 

Padma, sa. Lakshmi, 464. 
padngaB,joar/ of a jewel, 475. 
padntagn, 337n. 

Padnvur-kOttam, di., 30, 89, 94, 95, 96, 102, 104, 
105, 107, 108, 111,232, 329. 

Padnviir-nadn, di., 261, 262, 356, 362, 363. 
Pagadi, 6. 

Pagavan Angi, m 428, 429, 438. 

Pagur-Badn, di., 2, 3, 138. 

Paitban, vi., 383. 

Paiyan Tirnvural, m 361. 

Paiyyur (or Paiyur) - kdttam, di., 118, 139, 365. 
Paka^asana. s a. iBdra, 443, 460. 

Pakkamballi, vi., 139. 

Pdkkur, vi., 31, 33, 38. 
pal, near, 245. 

Pala, dy., [18]. ^ 

Pdlainellur, s a. Srip^daBa]lur, 25, 26. 
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Palarvay, channel, 280. 

Palaiyanur-nadu or Melmalai (Memnalai)-Palai- 
yanur-nadu^ di. } 134, 136, 389, 390, 426, 427, 
428, 429, 430, 431, 432, 433, 435, 437, 438 

Palaiyanur, or Palanai, vi., 134, 136, 384, 389, 
390, 391, 392, 425, 426, 427, 428, 429, 430, 
431, 432, 434, 435, 437, 438. 

Palaiyanur Amma, s.a, Ammaiyappa, 384. 

Palaiya-velam, quarter of Tanjore, 382, 383. 

Palaiyura or Palayur, vi ., 389, 425. 

Palakunra-kottam, di., 89fi, 119, 229, 230. 

palam, weight, 151, 189, 222, 282, 299, 317, 382, 
475. 

Palambang, co , [21], 466 

Palanakkudi, vi . 7 293. 

Palaru, rt., 88, 143n, 23 3n. 

palasavi, 297. 

Palasiriyan, m., 277. 

P&lasinyan Damddiran JBhaskara-Bhattan, m., 
318. 


Palasiriyan Xlakkuvanan (Lakshmana) Kuttap- 
pan, />?., 155 

P ala smy an Narayanan Vadugan, m ., 318. 

Palasiriyan Sattan Kau, m., 277. 

Palav&vu, 260. 

Palaven, tank, 101. 

Pll^rikka.luval, sur. of Amanambogam, 365. 

Pali vt., 446, 460 

p&likai, 299 

palisa, palisai or polisai, interest , 9n. 

pallakkaluval low land , 288. 

Pallia dy., [3] , [4]n, [5], [6], [7], [8], [9] ( 
ri0]n [15] 2n, 33, 49, 52, 56, 57n, 59n, 68n, 
81 I34n, 187,221, 223,226,228, 268n, 284, 
288, 373, 375, 386, 419, 443, 444, 446, 447, 
418, 449, 457, 460, 461. 

Pallavabbanjana, sur . of Rajashnha 1., 442, 446. 

Pallavaiya,'peruvaykkal, sur . of Kayakkal, 111. 

Pallayamalla, s ur of Nandi' varman, [6], 15n, 49, 
243, 260, 448. 

Pallavan, title , 55. 

Pallavan&rana {or n^rayanal-vadi, path , 324, 336, 
341,342,353,360.^ 

Pallavan Brabmadarayan, sur . of Kesuvaiyan, 
350. 


Pallavan Biahmadarayau, m., 329, 
Pallavapperaraiyan, m. 254. 

Pallavaram, vi , 125, 126, 131, 138n, 179. 
Pallavatilaka, famdy, [8], 226, 227. 
palli, a jam temple , 224, 230, 427. 
palli, tax?, 428 

Pallicbcbanda, 289, 291, 389, 427, 462, 480 
Palli- elucbcbi, 349, 370. 

Palli-padai, a tomb-shrine , [9], 24, 387. 
Palmutti, land, 245. 

Paluvettaraiyar, ch [12], [13] 

Paluvur, vi ., 64. 

Paluvur, see Kilappaluvur. 

Palyagas&lai-Mudiikudumi-Peruvaludi,, Pandya 

h 446 

Pal-yanai-kokkandan, explained , 221. 
Pdmbuni-kurram, di ., 30, 111, 216, 232, 427, 
428. 

Fambur-nadu or Vadagarai Pambur-nadu, di ., 
234, 245, 276, 278, 284, 377, 378, 383. 


Panaichcheripattu, land , 379. 

Panaikkudi, 38. 

Panaiyandanjeii, vu, 70. 

Panaiyur, vi., 254. 

Panaiyur-nadu or Tenkarai Panaiyur-nadu, dt., 
38, 39, 41, 43, 117, 254, 438. 
panan-dumbu, palmyra sluice , 17. 

Pancbacharya, 138, 158. * 

Panchanadesvara, shrine and iemph , 21n, 52. 
Panchanadi (Pa.nehanedi) Lakshmanan Malai- 
gmiyaninidn, m., 86, 88. 

Pancbanedi Tiiukkannapuram-Udaiyan, ch ., 162. 
Panchapa mythical solar k., [4], 385, 415. 

Pan cbapanda vain ala i, vi , [6]. 

Panchappalli, u.. [19], 468. 

Pancbava, s. a Pandya, 144n, 147, 385n, 446, 
460 


Pancbavan-Mabadevi, queen of Baj^ndra-CbOla- 

I., [21], 

Pauehavlra 307, 311, 312, 329, 367, 381. 
Pancbavdra-vaiiyam, committee , 327, 329. 
pandarakkal, 90 Id weight , 295. 

Pandavaduta, s. a. Krishna, 19 On 
Pandavaduta-Kramavittan, m., 190. 

Pandava or Pandavaduta-Perumal, te 140 163, 
164n. 

P&ndavas, the five, 144n, 164n, 385, 416. 


Pdndi-Kodumidi, Pandikkodumudi or Tirupp&n- 
dikkodumudi, s.a. Kodumudi, 3 In, 446. 


P&ndi {or Pandya) kulasani-valanadu. di. 117 
168, 171, 438. 

Pandi-nMu or Pdndi (Pandya) -mandalam, the 
Pandya country , 15, 33, 36, 147, 159n, 450. 

Pandi-Perumbanaikkaran, m , 445 465 

Pandita-Obdla, sur. of Rdj&ndra-Chola T T221 
127. „ 

Pandita-S61a-teimda-villigal, regiment, 127. 

Pandifcavatsala, biruda of Paiantaka I , [13]. 

Panditavatsala, biruda of Parantaka Nednhjadai- 
yan, 446. 

Pandrvaytturai, ford, 287. 

Plndiyambakkam, vi., 138 

Pandiyanai-cburam-iiakkina, epithet of Sundara- 
Cbdla, [14] 


Pandiyanai-irumadi-venkanda-S61a-chatnrv&di- 

mangalam, sur. of Mammangalam, 49 73 74 
76,78,81,83,85. ' 1 1 

Pandiyarajar (or ray an) m., 213, 217. 
Pandubhumandala, cj., [22] 

Pdadya or Pdada, [11 [2] [4], [51. [71, 
[8]. Q0] [11] [12], £4 [15 .[Id ] 1 [18] 
U9], [20], [21], 14, 24n, 28, 29, 33, 37, 43, 
44, 46, 49n, 52, 55a, 56, 57, 59, 64, 68n, 72, 
81, 83, 84,119, 128, 129, 130, 140, 142 144 
146, 147, 176, 185, 193, 194, 197, 199n! 203^ 
205, 206, 212, 215, 218, 219, 231, 232, 255 
267n, 294, 324, 326, 327, 330, 332, 337 349 
350, 355, 359, 360, 361, 375, 376, 377 378 
379,380, 381,382,383, 385n, 386,387,388 
390, 418a, 419, 420,421,422,423, 430, 441 
442, 443 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 45o’ 
456a, 457a, 459, 460, 461, 462, 464, 465n’ 
468, 473, 474, 475. 

Pandyadhiraja, title, 446. 

Paadyas, the five, [4], 130, 144a. 
Pdadyakalaataka, sur. of Vdrai£j6adra I., 198. 
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Pangala, s. rt. Bengal (?) 57n. 

Pangala-nadu, di . 89, 229, 280, 488. 

Pangalar, people, 57. 

Pangalattaraynn, ??*., 45. 

Pangan Kadamban, m. y 293. 

Pam, a country , 147. 

Panmaiehch&ri, different quarters, 372. 

Pannai, , [21], 469. 

Panriyui-nadn, a^*., 234. 

Pappllam or Mappappalam, vi., [21], 195, 469. 

Pappbala, vi., 195. 

Parabnmigan Malian, m. 5 228. 

Parachakxaiolahala, sur. of Sii-Mara, 443, 446, 
459 _ 

paradai, parndai, mulapaindai, painshai or 
parisbad, assembly , 216n, 229 245, 260, 275, 
276, 284, 377, 383. 

paraikkanam, 391. 

Parak&sari, Chola title , 356, 385, 416. 

Paiak&sari, sur. c/Partblv^ndi aval man, [15], 356. 

Parak^sarin, mythical Chola k 385, 416. 

Parak^sari-Muvgndav^lan, sur. of Kodnknlavan 
Sattan, 292, 300, 307, 308, 312. 

Parak^sarivarman, Chdla l\, 1, 8n, 3 In. 

Parak^sarivarman, sur . o/’Adbiiaj^ndradeva, 113, 
114, 115, 117, 129, 190, 192, 197. 

Parak^sari or ParakSsarivaiman, sur . o/* Aditya 
H, [15], [16], 21, 262, 263, 278, 279, 375, 
376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383. 

Parakesarivarman, sur. of Arinja} r a, 263, 264, 279. 

Parakesarivarman, sur. of Kulotfcunga 1 , 192n. 

Parak^sarivaramn, sur. of KnlOttnnga III 43, 
205, 210, 212, 215, 219. 

Parak&saiivaiman, sur. of Paiantaka I [71 
[9], [10], 18, 19, 221, 227, 228, 229, 23o’, 231* 
232, 233,234,235,236,237,238, 241, 242 
243, 244, 245, 246, 259, 266, 267 275, 279, 
289, 292. 

Parakesarivarman, sur . of Baiaiaja II., 79 81 
191, 207. ’ ? 

Parakesarivarman, sur . of Bajadbirajad&va II. 
207. 

Parakesarivarman, sur. of Bajgndra-Cb61a I 15 
16, 27, 28, 107, 108, 111, 132, 429, 465, 46S. ? 

Parakesarivarman, sur, o/Ba]£ndrad£va, 32, 39, 
41, 42, 52, 53, 58, 63, 112, 131n, 191, 192. 

Paiak^sarivarman, sur. of IJttama-ChOla [14]n 
[15], [16], 8, 259, 260, 261, 262, 263, 264* 
265, 266, 267, 272, 274, 276, 277, 278, 279, 
280,281, 282, 283, 284,285,286, 287, 293, 
294, 295, 297, 298, 299, 300, 308, 311. 

Parakesarh arman, sur. of Viiavalaya, [71 17 
18,19,266,267,273. ' * 7 

Parakesarivarman, sur. cf Vikrama-Chola 75 
76, 179, 181, 182, 186, 189. 5 ’ 

Parakesarivarman, (sic.) sur of Viiaraiendra I 
192n. J 

Parakesarivilnpparaiyan, sur . o/ Nandi sura n, 295. 

Parakesari-V ilupperaraiyan, m. y 318. 

P a rukr am ababn or Parakkamababn I Ceylon 1; 
59n, 206. 5 

Parakrama-Pandn, Ceylon k. } 53. 

Parakrama-Pandya, Pandya k. y 206. 

Parama. 474, 475. 

Paramamabaraja Bajamaraya, s. a. Parthivendra- 
varman, [15]. 

Pararansvamin, god, 276, 278. 


Paramesvara, s. a. Siva, 91, 94, 96, 97, 98, 100 
101,231,247, 249,285, 376, 378, 423, 477 
479. 


Paramesvara, title , 423n, 445, 446 

Paiamesvaran Arangaa, ch 307. 

Paramesvara n Kunran, m 810. 

Paramesvara-vadi, path , 325, 334, 336, 338, 339, 
340, 344, 349, 350, 355, 360. 

Paramesvaravarman I , P at lava 56n. 

Paiamesvaravarman II , Poltava k., 187. 

Paiamesvara-vaykkal, Jiannef 256. 

Paramesvaia-vinnagaram, s. a. Vaiknntba-Pern- 

. mal, 187. 

Paranjodi Nilan, m., 307. 

ParanjOdi Patta lagan, m., 293. 

Paranknsa, sur of Bajasimba I., 443, 446, 447 
448, 460. 

Parantaka I, Chdla k. s [6], [7], [8], [9], [101 
[11], [12], [13], [14], [15], [16J, [18], 1, 2a’, 
17n, 18,19, 48n, 62a, 92, 106, 196, 221, 228, 
229, 230, 231, 234, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 244, 246, 248, 250, 257, 259, 266, 
267, 268n, 279, 288, 289, 318n, 327, 386, 387, 
419, 441, 449. 

Pai&ntaka II., Chdla h, [3], [4], [14], [15], 
[16], 62a, 196, 255, 256, 258, 263, 265a, 375, 
379, 383, 387, 419, 478. 

Paiantaka, m., 377. 

Paiantaka or Parantaka Sadaiyan, sur, of Vira- 
narayana, 443, 444, 446, 447, 449, 457, 459, 461, 
462.' 


Parantaka or Paiantakaaarman, m . 442, 443, 444, 
453, 459, 462. 

Paiantaka-chatm vMimangalani, sur. oj Knrattur, 
357, 358. 

Paraotakachcheri, quarter , 177. 

Pai&ntakadSvan, Chola prince, 62. 

Paiantaka Ilangov&lar, s. a. Madnrantaka Irnk- 
kuvM, 249, 250, 263. 

Parantaka Muv&ndav&lan, sur. of Sirringanndai- 
y&n Eovilmayilai, 376, 377, 378, 379, 380, 
381, 382. 

Parantakandevi-Ammanar, queen of Gandaraditya, 

[15>. “ 


Parantaka Neduniadaiyan, Pandya k . 441, 442. 
446,447,448,449. 

Pai antakan Siriyaveiar see Siriyaveiar. 

Parantaka varman, Kodumlalur ch., 285. 
Parantaka-vaykkal, channel , 249. 

Parasmama, sage , |_1], 28, 388, 422, 423, 468. 
Paravaikkudi, vt., 309, 310. 

Paiavas, people, 446. 

paribara, privilege, 307, 308, 391, 436. 

Paujata, tree, 458 
Parijdtavanesvaia, fc.,465 
paiisattam, sacred cloth, 299. 
pain&ia,, servant, 242. 

parivaralaya, the surrounding verandah of a 
temple , 24 n. 

Paiknttai, land , 101. 

Parpanedi, land, 317. 
parru, a bundle, 222, 317, 382. 
Parthivacbudamani, mythical solar k., 385, 415. 
Parthi^endra, Parthivendra-Maharaja, Pdrthiven- 
dravarman, Partbivendradivarman, or Parthi- 
vendradhipativarman, A. [151106, 323. 324. 
325,326, 327, 329, 330, 332, 333, 335, 336, 337, 
338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 345, 346, 


i 
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347, 348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 355, 
356, 357, 358, 359, 360, 361 to 375. 

Partma, s. a . Partbiv&ndra, 323, 362. 
Partbiv&ndra Adityavarman, a. Partbiv&ndra- 
varman, [I5j, 333, 334. 

Paruttikkndi, vt ., 292, 307, 312. 

Parvati, goddess , 168, 171n, 413, 476. 

Paryarn, s. a. Palarn, 233. 
pa 6a el or pasanam, see pisan. 

Pascbatyagiri, s. a. Menmalai, 389, 425. 
Pasnmbnram, vi ., 168. 

Pasnpatisvara, te ., 30, 39. 

Pataian-Cbola (CbOlai), m., 443, 459, 462. 
Pattaiyanar, m , 364, 365. 

Pattalam, vi., 373, 374. 

Pattanakki,/., 318. 

Pattana-nadn, di., 360, 361, 

Pattan Parpanabban GrOviudan, m., 284. 

Pattan Perran, m., 159. 

Pa.ttan Sikkali, m. 438. 

3 3 A 

Pattarganayaka-Picbcban, stir, of Adavallan, 472* 
473. ^ 

Patta§&lin or Pattas&liyan , a class oj weavers, 265, 
268,272. 

Pattaya-Kramavittar, ?n., 338. 
patti, measure of land, 21, 83, 91, 104n, 273, 274, 
354.; 

pattigai, 262. 

Pattinappalai, Tamil work , [2], [4]n, 418n. 
pattina^ri, 391. 

Pattiyanan, ch 68. 

Pattiyur, vt., 158. 

pattOlai, office , 289, 293, 301, 312, 390, 428, 429. 
pattndaiy&n, a priest , 227. 

PanlOmi, s a. Sacbi, 458 
P&vaitnrai, channel , 58. 

Pavanancjli (Bbavanandin), author oj N annul, 122. 
Pavittiram&mkka, road , 154. 

Pavvattin, vi , 293, 308, 342. 

P&vur, vi., 3JJ8n, 

Payalai, vi., 292. 

Paypadntt&n, stone, 42. 
pend&tti, a maidservant , 245, 383. 

Penn & gad am, n , 444, 446, 450, 461. 

Pennar, n , 448, 449. 

PSranan Viran&r&yanan, m., 231 . 

P&raiaisur, vi., 293, 308, 312. 

P&r&vui-nadti, di., 427, 428, 438. 

Perayan Tribhnvanasimdari, /., 383. 

PeriyakOttai m , 450 
Periya.kndaiyur, vi., 38. 

Periyalur, vi , 446, 448. 

Periya-Nacbcbiyar, s. a. Vandarknlal-Nacbebi- 
yar, 384. 

Periyapnr&nam, Tamil work , [2], [3], 33n, 165, 
386, 418n. ' “ 

periyapntt&ri, tank , 51. 

periya-£endn-v&yil, /he great hippodrome gate , 15. 
Periyatiinmoli potion oj Ndldyiraprabandham , 
187,447x1. 

Perran Adittan, m ., 5, 6. 
pernmakkal, great men , 9n, 256. 

Percimal, a king, 375. 

Perumanadigal, god , 3, 6, 282, 254^ 256, 325, 330, 
332, 334, 339, 348, 355, 360, 369. 
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Perumanadigal or ^61a-Pemmanadigal, s. a. 
Parantaka I., [10], 228, 229, 231, 232, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 241, 318n. 

Pernman Ambalattadi, in., 429, 437. 
Pernmbakkam, vt., 198, 199. 

Pernmbana-padi, di., 22, 24, 25, 27, 28, 89, 108, 
113,114,117,119,120. 

Pernmbarrappnliynr, s. a . Chidambaram, 151, 
212, 214, 216. 

PernmMr or Perumberur, vi 125, 173, 174, 177, 
193, 202,204. 

Pernmbidugu-Mnttaraiyan I, l , [7~|, 441n. 
Pernmbidiigu-Mnttaiaiyan II , k , 44 In. 
Pernmbnliyur-nadn, di., 138. 

Pernmpattanam, vi., 360, 361. 

Perumui, vt., 391, 430. 

Pernmur-nadn or Nadnvilmalai (Nadnvinmalai) 
Pernmur-nadn, di , 390, 427, 428, 430, 432, 
434, 436, 437. 

Pernallur, vt., 212. 

Pernnalvadi, road, 57, 75. 

Pernnat(nar)killi, Chola k., [3], [4], 386, 417. 
PernnSyagan, m., 232. 

Pernndaram or Perandanam, title. 111, 230 231 

246, 247, 248, 249, 251, 364, 365. ? ? 

Pernnd&vanar, commentator, 197. 

Perungakkur, m .. 462. 

Pernn-Timiri-nadn, di., 89. 

P&iur, vi , 31, 46, 51. 

P^rur-nadn, di., 31. 
pern-van, tax , 168. 

Picbeban Ambalakknttan, m., 118. 

PicbcbankOyil, vt ., 300, 307. 

Piebebipakkam, vt , 438 

Pidaii, 5 a Bbatt&rikd. 9, 11, 136, 138, 226n 
319, 479 

pidi, orom and liquid measure, 286, 383 

Pidiligai, 310, 436 

Pikira, m [6] 

pilavn, 266, 274 

Pilivalai, IVdga j ounce's, [3], 

pillai or pillaiyar, a prince, 234, 236,237 246 

247, 248, 268 J 

pillaigolli, channel, 171. 

Pillarpalaiyam, quarter, 268 

Pillaiyar, 5. a. Granapati, 322, 470, 471. 

Pippirai, vt., 177. 

Piradigandan, sur. o/Malavaraiyan SnndarasOlan 
476, 477. 

Piramad&van (BrabmadSva), ch., 68. 

Pirandnr, vi., 71. 

Pirantakan IrnngOla, sur. of Sriyav£l&r, 255 


° 3 




Madevadigalar. 
piray, tree, 431. 

Pirayapakkam, vt., 134. 

pisan, pi^anam, pas^n or pasanam, harvest 17 
229,308. J 

Pitamaba, s. a Brahma, 458. 

Pithapuiam, vt., 125, 127, 128, 130, 131 156 
178, 179, 180, 181. ’ ’ 00 

POdimangalam, vi., 475. 

Podiyil or Podijsm, mo., 130, 144, 147 ; 16? 


Polikkavadi, land, 105, 106. 
P61ip8kkam, vt., 391 435. 
poliyuttu, 236, 272. 
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■pern, gold coin or money , 228, 273, 332, 357, 363, 
374. 

ponagam, sumptuary a lloioance, 221, 316. 
Ponmalai-Siva, in., 253. , 

pon-maligai, the dancing hall of JVatardJa at 
Ghidambai am, 288. 
pon-maligai, a golden hall , 288, 291. 
Ponmaligaittnnjinad&va, s. a. Sundara-ChSla, 
[14], [15], 255, 288, 476. 

Ponnai, n ., 23. 

Ponuali Arabattiruvan, m., 29. 

Ponnambalam, s. a. Kanakas abba, 185n. 

Ponueri, u., 237. 

Ponni, s. a. Kavgri, 142, 146, 176, 444, 450, 461. 
Ponpadukuttam, vu, 96, 97. 

Poaparri, $ . a. Ponpetti, 197. 

Ponpetti, vi ., 197. 

Poonamalli, m., 448. 
porikkari, 317, 382. 

Porkdyil-Nambi, stir, of Eduttap&dam Inburri- 
rtmdan, 158. 

Porrikkuri Brahmapriyan, m 20. 

Porrikknri Kalid&vadi, m., 17. 

Porangunram, vi., 85. 
pottagam, tax-register, 81n, 300. 

Pottappi, vi., 33, 37. 

Pottappi or Pottappi-n&du, di., 33n, 193. 
Pattaya-Kramavittar, m., 338. 

Pottayan, ch., 37 fm&add. 

Poygai, vt., 208. 

Poygai-nadn, di ., 186, 249, 250. 

Poygaipakkam, vi., 118. 

Poygaiyar, Tamil poet , [2], [3]. 

Poygaiyalvdr, Vatshnava saint , 186, 189. 
Poyyir-kurram, di., 243. 

Prabhdkara or PrabMkaraguru, author , 376. 

Prabhakaram, work , 377. 

pramana, a document , 155. 

prasasti, 271, 384, 418n, 439, 443, 459. 

prastha, 265, 266, 268, 272. 

Pratipati (PritbvipatiVAraiyar, s. a. Prithvipati 
L, ch., 98, 99, 100, 101. 

Pritbivipati I., W. Gahga k., [8], 88, 99, 100, 
449. 

Prithivipati II., Ganga-Bdna k M [4]n, [9], [10], 
[12], 26n, 92 

Prithivivyaghra^ Nishdda ch., 243. 

Prithu, mythical k., [4], 385, 414. 

Prithulaksha, mythical tolar Jc., [4], 385, 415. 
PritbvisYara, Velanadu ch., 180. 

Ptolemy, [1], 31. 
pu, a crop , 227, 229. 

pnddnali, pidanali or pitanali, tax, 311, 391, 436. 
Pudankodu, vi , 446. 

Pudattalvar, Vatshnava saint, 186, 189. 
pud aval, 212n, 273,’ 306. 

Pudi or Maravan Pudiyar, m., 262. 

Pudi Adicbcba (Aditta)-pidaiiybr, Chdla queen 
228,229,257,262,263. 

Pudipakkanseruvu, land , 368. 

Pudi Parantakau, s. a. Parantakavarman, 285. 
Pudi Tiravorriyur-Adigal, m , 438. 

Pudukkudi, vi., 171. 

Pudukkulam, tank, 477, 479. 
pudukkuppuram, 224, 320. 

Puduppakkam, vi. 289, 292, 293. 
Puduveli-gOpuram, Buddhist temple, [2]. 
Puduvur, vi 281, 282. L 


Pugaleh&la-Nayanar, Saiva saint, [3]. 

Bugaliyur, vi., 446. 

pugal m&du vilanga, introductory words of i he 
inscriptions of Kuldttunga I., 126, 172. 
pugal-Sulnda punari, introductory words of the 
inscriptions of Kulottunga I., 125, 174. 

Pugal vippiragandan Avanivallan, svr . of Irun- 
g61akk6n, 376. 

Pulal or Polal, vi., 76 n, 133. 

Pulal (or Pular)-k6ttam, di., 76, 117, 132, 134, 
239, 287, 351, 358, 373. 

Pulal6rikil-nadu, di., 239. 

Pulal-nadu, di., 132, 133, 134. 

PuMngudi, vi., 117 and add . 

Pulidikkalnettur, vi., 364. 

Pulibfesm, ch., 58, 63. 

Pulik&sin, H , W. Chalukya k., 49. 

Pulikkunram, vi., 25, 26. 
pulmgari, 317, 382. 

Pulivalam(or valajvay, channel, 326. 
Puliyambundi-udaiyan, 216. 

Puliyan, s. a Pandya, 446, 460. 

Puliyangudi, vi., 344. 

Puliyan-jeruvu, land, 18. 

Pnliyasivan, in., 346. 

Puliyur, vt ., 49n, 133, 446. 

Pnliyur-kottam, dt., 49, 86, 88, 118, 133, 134 
251, 253, 358, 368, 429, 437, 438. 
Puliyur-n&du, di., 39, 438. 

Pullamangalam, vi., 444, 450, 462. 
pullaudi, tree, 435. 

pulli, 50, 222n, 233n, 237n, 243n, 259n, 263n, 
323, 370n, 382n, 476n. 
pulukku, boiled curry, 317. 
Pulvayppappan-Kulattur, vi., 75, 77. 
pu-madu-punara, introductory words of the ins- 
criptions of V]krama-Ch61a, 178, 180, 181. 
pu-malai-midaindu, introductory words of the 
inscriptions of Yikrama-Cli61a, 178, 181, 186. 
pu-maruviya tirumadumu, introductory words of 
the inscriptions of Rajaraja II., 207. 
pu-m&l arivaiyuni, introductory words of the 
inscriptions of KulOttnnga I., 125. 
Punappuliyan, title of ParantabaNedunjadaiyan, 
446. 

Punarru-anai, dam , 477, 479. 

Pundanmalai, s a . Poonamalli, 448. 
Pundavattanam, (Pundravardhana), vi., 190. 
Pundi, vi., 39. 

Pungudi, vi, 307, 309, 310, 319, 320, 321, 

Punnai Singan, (Simha/, m., 28. 
punnai, tree, 151. 

Punnam, vi., 31, 45, 46. 
punyaha, ceremony, 189, 299. 

Pura, a demon , 237. 

Purakkiliyur-nadu, di., 117, 438. 
puram, J5n, 20n, 73n, 212n. 

Puran Adittadevanar, m., 117. 

Paranagiama, s.a Palaiyiira, 389,425. 
Purananuru, Tamil work, 24n. 

Pnranas, [2], 413n, 415n, 417n. 

Puranic, [2], [4], 444. 

Pnrangarambai-nadu, di., 241,295, 465,469.470. 
471, 473. 

Puranjaya, mythical k., 384, 413, 414n. 
pmanbaval, 445. 465. 

Purantaka, s.a. Siva, 419. 
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Pnrari, s.a. Siva, 419. 

Pmavadnkollai, land \ 97. 

pnravari ( or puravuvari) tinaikkalam, office, 117, 
390,428. 

Puravaritinaikkalattu kiim, office , 117 
Pnravaritinaikkala - nay again, office , 162. 
pnravn, tax, 289, 291, 292, 293, 391 465n 
puravnvari, office , 289, 293, 301, 307, 308 312. 
Pnravuvaritinaikkalattn-Mngavetti, office , 139, 
163 

Pnravnvari-Vmnagar or Pnravnvari-Vinnagar- 
Alvar, s a. Ea]ag6pala*Perumal, 49, 74. 
Purigai-nadn, di , 136, 292, 293, 438. 

Pura, mythical k., 41 6n, 417n. 

Pnrakutsa, mythical k , 41 5n. 

Pnruravas, mythical k,. 446 
Pnrnshasukta, hymn, 377n. 

Pnrnshbttaina, m., 392, 439. 

Pnrnshdttama, s a. Vishnu, 439, 445, 464 
Pnrnshdttama-Bhattan, m , 82. 
purv/tch&ram, 326,327, 333, 334, 335, 336, 337, 
339, 342,344, 346, 347,348, 355,360, 361, 
368, 370, 371. 

Purvaraja, 446 A 

Piirvasivan, 6 ur. of Adavallan, 472, 473. 

PuSalankndaiy&r, m., 261. 

Pnshpaka, elephant, 33, 37. 

Pnshpitagra, metre> 450. 
pnttakkam, 5 a. akkam, 239, 241. 

Pntt&ri, tank , 51. 

Puttondan, m % , 309, 310. 

Puttur, s.a. Tirupputtur, 443, 444, 450, 458, 462 
Puvalur, vi , 446. 

Pnvanamnlndndaiy&l, queen of Knl6ttnhga-Ch61a 
1 , 119. 

Puvanim&nikka ( Bhn vanam^niky a) - Vishnngri- 
ham, te., 1, 3, 6, 12, 18, 19, 20, 21, 

Puv&niyam, vi , 45, 46. 

puyal, introductory words of the inscriptions of 
KulOttnnga III , 204. 

R 

R&ghavad&va, m., 5 & add. 

Baghavas, descendants of Baghn, 421. 

Baghava, s a . Rama, 421. 

Baghn, mythical k., 425n. 

Baghuvamsa, Sanskrit icork, 425n. 

Raj achhlamani {or Raj asulamani)-chatnrv£di- 
mangalam, sur. of Manimangalam, 49, 57, 63, 
70. 

R&jadhiraja I. or Udaiy&r Sri-Rayadhir&jad&va, 
Chdla k., [161, [20 |, 1, 32, 38, 49, 51, 52, 53, 
57, 58, 59, 62n, 106, 112n, 130n, 192, 194n, 
195, 196, 469 470. 

Raj&dhiraja, sur . of Alavandan, 36n. 

Raj&dhiraja II , Chola h., 206, 207, 384, 465n. 
Ba] adhira] ar&] a, sur . of Viraraj&ndra 1 ., 65, 70. 
Raj&dhir&ja- valanadn, di., 214, 216. 
RajMichchi,/., 6, 258, 259. 

Rajadittapnram, sur. of Tirnnavalur, 198, 199. 
Bajaditya, Chola prince, [8], [12], [13], [14], 
[16], 196, 234, 238, 248, 250, 278, 377, 386, 
419. 

Ba/jadityan, m , 312. 

Ba] agOpala-pernmal, te,, 31, 49, 151n. 

Rajak&san, grain and liquid measure, 27, 29, 117, 
139, 171. 

11A 


Rajak£sari-Muv6ndavelar, sur. of Sattan G-nna- 
battan, 297. 

Rajakesann or Bajak^sarivarman, mythical Chdla 

k, 385,416. 

Raj ak£sarmallur, vt., 118. 

Rajak^sarinallui-kilavan, su? . of Karayil Edutta- 
padam, 14, 15. 

Rajak&sanpp&raraiyan, sur . of Pallavapp&rarai- 
yan, 254. 

Rajak&sarivarman, Chdla k , 1, 20, 21. 
Rajak^sanvarman, Chdla title, [16], A 

Rajak&sarivarman or Rajakesarm, sur. o/Aditya 

l. , [8], 2, 3, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 
235, 449. 

Ra]akesarivarman,9«r. o/Gandaraditya, [14], 246, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 253, 254, 263, 289. 
Bajafeesarivarman, svr. of Knlottunga 1 , 71, 72, 
118, 119, 127, 130, 132, 134, 135, 138, 140, 
142, 148, 151, 154, 158, 162, 164, 171, 173, 

176, 192. 

Rajak^sanvarman, sur. of Rajadhiraja 1 , 51, 57, 
59, 469, 470. 

Rajakesanvaiman, sur of Raj adhira] a II , 206, 
207. 


Raiak&sarivarman, sur. of Raiamah&ndra, 113, 
114, 190, 191, 192. 

Rdjak&sanvarman, Bajardjak^sarivarman or 
Rajaraja-Rajak^sanvaiman, sur. of Rajaiaja I , 
r 16jn, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 11, 15, 24, 25, 26, 29, 30, 
49, 50, 51, 101, 102, 104, 105, 107, 476, 477, 
479, 480 

R&jak&sarivarman, sur. o/ Raj aril] a II , 207. 

R&] ak£sarivarman, ( sw .) sur. of Bdj^ndrad^va, 
192n. 

Rajak^sarivarman or Rajak^sarin, sur. of Pai4- 
ntaka II., [14], [16], 255, 256, 258, 259. 

Rajak$sarivaiman, or R&jak&sanvarma-Peruma- 
nadigal, sur. of Viraraj&ndra 1 , 31, 32, 38, 64, 
70, 190, 192, 198,199, 200, 202, 203. 

Bajamah&ndra or Rajamah£ndiad&va, Chdla k., 
89, 118, 114, 190, 191, 192, 195n, 196, 204n. 

Raj amah^ndran-vadi, street , 41, 113, 192. 

Rajamalla-Muttaraiyaii, ch , [17]. 

Ra]araarayar, s. a. Parthivendravarman, 362,363. 

Rajamartanda-chatnrvMimangalam, vi, } 366, 3h7. 

Bajamayan, c/t., 69. 

Rajanarayana, sur . of Knl6ttnnga-Ch61a I., 130. 

Bajanarayana-Muv^ndav^lan, ch , 213. 

R&janarayana-Muv&ndav&an, sur, of Araiyan 
Kndit&ngi, 163. 

Rajanarayana-Muv&ndavMan, sur. of N&ganara- 
yanan, 118. 

rajaprad&ya ? tax , 256n. 

Rajapnra, vi , [19], 466 

Rajaraja I* o/ Rajarajad&va Chdla l [21, f4l 
[14], [15]. [16], [17], [18], [21], [22], 1,2, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26. 27, 
29, 31, 32, 41, 45, 52, 62a, 89, 90, 93, 101 
102, 103, 104, 106. 107, 109a 126, 127, 130a 
136, 148, 159a, 162a, 164a, 192, 195, 196, 229’ 
235, 239a, 251, 255, 260, 263, 265, 267 276 
279. 284, 288a, 365a, 379, 383,387, 388, 422! 
424, 476, 477. 

Ila] a, rap. II. or Rajarajad&va, Chdla /;., 49 79 
81, 191, 196, 207, 466a, 472, 473. 

Rajar&ja III, Ra]ara]ad£ra IH. or Eaiarajadlira 
Chdla k., 43, 49, 79 85, 86, b7, 88, 121, 123’ 
204, 208. 
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Kajar&ja I., E. Chdlvkya [21], 127, 128/196, 
485n. 

Bajaraja IT., E. Chalukya k., 128, 131 

Bajaraja, E. Ganga k., 128. 

Bajaraja, A., 387, 421. ^ 

Bajaraja or Eajadhiraja, sur. of Alavandan, 33, 
36, 194. ^ , '' 

Bajaraja-Brahmadirayan, sur. of Uttama-SSlan, 
38,39,41. 

Bajaraja-chaturvMimaQgalam, di , 429, 437. 

R&jarajad&van, well of, 8. 

Rajaraja-Kramavittan, m., 190. 

Hajaraja-mandalam, sur. of Pandi-n&du, 159n. 

Rajaraja-Muv&ndav£lan, sur , 0 / TJdayadivakaran 
Tillaiyali, «a., 427, 428, 438. 

Rajarajan, c/i., 41, 43, 163. 

Bajar^jan-kasu, coin , [22]. 

Rajar&jan Paranxiparakshasan, ca., 117, 134. 

Rajarajan-UM, poem , 196a. 

Raj ara] a- Pandikula- valanadu, aff., 39. 

Bajaraja Pandi-nadu, , 159, 162. 

Rajarajapuram, vi., 164, 168. ^ ■ 

Bajaraja SOliyavaraiyar, sur. o/Sankaran J£anda- 
radittaa, 114. 

Bajardja valanadu, di., 209, 210, 212, 214, 216, 
428, 429,' 438. 

Bajaraja- valanadu, sur. of Pdndi-nadu, 15. 

B&jar&j^ndra Muv6ndav£ldr, sur. oj Purau 
Adittad&vanar, 117. 

Raj araj&s vara, s. a. Brihadisvara* [19]. 

R{ljaraj£svara or Rajar&j&svaramudaiyar, s. a. 
Nakul^svara, 90, 109, 111. 

Bajasikhamam-chaturv^dimadgalam, sur. of 
SOmangalam, 140. 

Rajasimha L, Pandya k , 446, 447, 448. 

Eajasiin a II . Pandya k t 442, 443, 446, 447 
448, 4 57, 459. 

Rajasiriiha III., Rdjasimhavarman or R'djasimha- 
Fandya, Pandya k ., [10], [12], 231, 441, 443 
444, 446, 449, 458, 461, 462, 463. 

Bdja&dinhakulalddl or Rajasing’apperungulakkil, 
s a . Bajasiogamangalam, 443, 444, 45b, 459, 
462. 


Rdjasimhavarraan, Pallava k., 2n. 
Bajasimh^svara, te^ 268n. 

Bajasingamangalam, vi , 450. 

Bajasraya, sui . of Bajar&ja I., 164n, 195, 388. 
Rtijasraya, sur. of Viraraj&ndra 1 , 195, 199. 
Rdj^&raya, street of, 164. 

Bajasrayapuram, sur. of M&lpadi, 22, 24 25, 26 
27, 28, 29, 30, 391, 431. 

Rajasundara- valanadu, di., 163. 


Bajasundari, qu*en of the E. Gaiiya king Baja- 
raja, 128n. J 

Bajasurya-Brahmamarayan, sur. of Vaehehiyan 
Makesvaran, Tirandavan Kurangan, 2 16. 

R&jasuya, sacrifice , 41 6n, 442, 457. 

Bajavallabka-Pallavardyar, m., 213. 

Bajavijayabaranan, in., 293. 

Bajendra-bhattar, m., 39. 

Eaj£ndra {or IFdaiyar sri-Raj&ndra'-Ch61a {or 
S61ad&va) I., Ch6la k., [4], [171 flSl 

[19], [20], [21], [22], 1, 14, 15, 16,' 22, 27, 
28, 29,31, 32, 33n, 41, 45, 52, 62n,69n,89 90 
107, 108, 109, 111, 126, 127, 128n, 131, 132 
136, 159, 162, 192, 194, 195, 196, 197, 19s’ 


210n, 265, 304n, 378, 383, 384, 388, 389, 390 
423 , 424, 425, 429 , 435n 465 , 466, 468 , 

Kaj&ndra, sur , of Par&ntaka II., [13]. 

Bdjendra-Oh6]ad6va, s. a. Rdj&ndradeva, 192n. 

Raj6ndra-Ck6]a II AJ (ChOladeva or. Ckoda IT) 
or Bajiga, sur. of BulOfctunga ChoJa L, 127 
129,130,132,134, 135, 138, 139, ‘ 140, 159, 
172, 173, 179, 196, 197. 

BAj&ndra, Edj^ndraddva or Vijayaraj£ndra- 
dfeva, Chdlak ., [2], 30, 31, 32, 39, 41, 49, 52, 
53, 58, 59, 63, 65, 89, 111, 112, 113, 131, 156 
190, 191, 192, 195, 196. 

R&j6ndra-Ohola*.p6r&ri, tank, 114. 

Baj^ndrasimka (singa)-valanadn, di. I62n 427 
428, 429, 438. 

Raj&ndras61a-AnukkappaUavaraiyan, sur. of Tat- 
tan S&ndan, 427, 429, 438. 

Raj&ndra-Cholaf Sola)-Brakmamakaraja (Bra- 

hmamarayan), sur. oj Xrishnan Banian 14 
427,428. " ‘ ' * 

Raj&ndra-S61a, channel of, 154. 

R&j &ndrasol .a Brahma dhirajan. sur. of Narakkan 
M&rayan Janan5than, 389, 427, 428, 438. 

B&j£ndras61ad£ya, sic. Raj&ndrad&va, 42. 

Baj&ndra-SOla-Isvara, s. a. Chol£svara, 159, 162. 

Raj£ndra>S61an, hall of, 162. 

B&j£ndra-&dian Chdla prince, 62. 

Baj6ndra-S61ana]lur, sur. of Andayakkudi 159 
162. * 

Raj6ndras6lan-ka£u, coin, [22]. 

R&j&ndrasoiappadi, n\, 135, 136. 

Baj^ndra-Sola(or Ch61a)- valanadu, di., 73 76 
118, 198, 199, 200, 470, 471, 473. 

Bajiga, see Baj6ndra-Ch61a II. 

Rama, saint, 58n, 62n, 421, 444. 

Bama, ch., 389, 425. 

Bdma, $. a. Parasuraxna, 388, 422. 

B&mabhatta, m ., 308. 

Bamanatha, Hoysala k., 122n. 

Bamanna, the Talamq country of Burma, 195. 

Bamayana. Epic, 444n 

Bam^svai'am, island, 70. * 

Bamnad, vi., 30 In. 

Banajaya Poltava title, 268n. 

BanajayappMi, quarter , 267, 268, 275. 

Banasingavira, ball of, 367. 

Banastipundi, vi., 126n. 

Kanasura, k, y [19], 388, 424, 469. 

Banavikrama-cbatnrvedimangalam, sur. of Vanni- 
p^du; 96. 

Banavirappadi, vi., 336, 347, 348, 349, 359, 360. 

Banga, w., 392,^439. 

Banganatha or Sriranganatha, ie., 148,* 217, 219. 

Banganayaka, ie., 33n, 43. 

BdnipSt, vi., 95. 

Banodaya, elephant, 46 In. 

rashtra, a division. 45 9. 

R&shtrakuta, dy., [6], [12], [13], [14], 1, 11, 22, 
90, 92, 99, 278, 386. 

Ratnagrahara or Ratnagrama, a. a. Manimahga- 
lam, 49, 50, 51, 87. 

Battaraja, s. a , Jayasixnba II., 424. 

RattapMi, Irattappadi, Ilattapadi, Battamanda- 
lam or Irattamandalam, seven and a half laths, 
co., [18], 8, 15, 24, 28, 40, 58, 62n, 63, 64, 65, 
69, 111, 112, 193, 194, 195, 203, 388n, 468. 

Ratta or Battarashtra, co., 195, 204, 388, 422n. 

* 423, 424 . “ 
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Havana, demon , 421, 442, 444, 457. 
Ravi, Chera k., 22 Ln. 

Ban Nilij see Nili. 

Ravivarman, Kerala k., 186. 

Rayakdta, m., [6]. 

RSvarasa, Saihaya k. y 59 
Risbabbadatta, m., 15n. 
Risbabbavabana, image of, 168, 171. 
Risbabbavabana-vaykkal, channel , 277. 
R6bana, CO , [11]. 

Rudra, god , 385, 415, 475. 

Rudra- Bbattan, m., 113. 

Rudra] it, sur. of Satyavrata, 385, 415. 
Rudra -K rama vittan, m., 70. 

Rukmim, goddess , 278, 279. 

s 


Sabhai, sabba or mabasabba, a village assembly , 
2, 17n, 168, 176n, 342, 358, 363, 364. 
Sabbaikuttuv&n, field, 260. 

Sacbi, goddess , 460 
Sadamakkaparman, m., 11. 

Sadaiyan, m., 8, 9, 13. 

Sadaiyan Ranadhira, Pandiya, k ., 446, 447. 
Sadayapir&n - BbattasdmayAji, m , 444, 462. 
Sadasivai&ya, Vijayanagarak., 118n. 

£adiram, a square , l77n, 249, 280, 281. 

Sadras, vi., 143. 

sadukkam, 247, 249, 256, 257, 300, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 327, 332, 333, 334, 336, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 341,342,346,347, 348, 349, 350, 
^ 353,355,360,369, 370,371. 

Sadura-kuli, 332n. 

Sagara, mijthical A\, 92 

S&hanai (or Saganai), vi 77, 78, 79, 81. 

S&banai Bbattaraiyau, in., 81. 

Sabya, s a. tbe Western Gfhats, [8], 144, 147n, 
423. 


Saibya, race, 4l6n. 

Saidapet, vi , 73n. 

Sail^ndravamsa, family , [21]. 

Saiva, [2], [3], T8], [13], [20], [21], 210, 223, 
„ 267, 268, 275 n, 296, 382. 

Saivism [3], [4j. 

Saiyam, s. a. Sabya, 147. 

Sakalabhuvanasraya, title of Virarajendra I., 195, 
198. 


Sakalarfcbasagara, Telugu work , 376. 

Sakkaikuttu, dm ce, 378. 

Sakkara tCbakra or 0bakkara)-k6ttam, (or kdtta), 
s.a Obitrakuta (or kbta), [19], 65, 70, 128, 132, 
134, 135n, 140, 142, 146, 175, 193, 194, 202, 
466, 468. 

Sakkaranallur, vi., 391, 432,433. 

Sakkasen&pafci, m , [11]. 

Sakra, s, a. Indra, 425, 459. 

SakuntaM., mfe of Dushyanta, 416n. 

sala, or salai, a feeding house , 233, 307, 308, 312. 

salabbOga 308, 309, 311,377. 

Salai or Kandalur-Salai, vi , 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 15, 24, 
, 30, 52, 56, 105, 107, 130, 469, 470. 

Salikan&tba, teacher , 3/6. 

Salmi, metre , 450. 

.Saliya, the weaver class , 268. 


Salukki, 5. a. Chalukya, 57, 58, 63, 65, 68, 69, 
^ 161n, 203, 204. 

Samanta or Mabasamanta, a feudatory chief. [22], 
20,21,37,202. 

Samaiabhirama, Kodumbalur ch , [15], 257. 
Sambabu, s , a . Siva, 418, 

Samgama I , Vijayanagara k., 8. 

Samgama II , Vijayanayai a k , 207n. 
Samgramavijayottungavarman, Katdn a . k mf [20], 
469 

Samkara or Sankaia, s . a. Siva, 185n, 425. 
Samkarad&va, s^e Tnuvaiyan Samkaiad&va, 
Samkaia-Kramvittaa, m , 111. 
Samkarandrdyana-'Vadi, road, 5. 
Samkaianarayana-Bhattan, m., 168. 

Samkaran Kandaiadittanar, ch., 114. 

Samkranti, 273, 279, 299. 

Samkranti Uttarayana, 267, 275. 

Sdmknti, or Sanknti, mythical k., 385, 416n, 

S amksb&pasariraka, work, [9]. 

Samundan Murti, m., 234. 

Samvatasaiav&riyam, annual supervision , 19, 327, 
329. 

Sam vat s ar a var ly a-Per um akkal , Committee of, 9, 
17. 

s&n, a span , 17, 288. 
banakkal, field , 309, 310. 

San&n, caste , 268. 

sandai, a musical instrument, 319. 

Sandamangalam, vi ., 155. 

S&ndikundil, field, 287. 

Sandimat or S&ndimattivu, island, [19], 28, 168. 
Saudi P&l&siraiyan Viran&r&y anan, m., 155. 
Sandirdobcba, tn., 6 and add. 

Sandiiacboba-Kramar, m., 6. 

Sandiran Arunurruvan, m., 332. 

Sandiran or Senduan JElunurruvan, m. 326, 
327, 333, 334, 335, 337, 339, 342, 346 347 
^ 348, 349, 355, 359, 360. 

Sandiran Visbnubbattau, w., 300. 

San-fo-tsai, s. a. Palambang, [21], 466. 

Sangam, the Tamil academy, [2], 441, 443, 445, 
460 

Sangamayan, ch , 52, 56. 

Sangappadikilan, m , 291, 292, 293. 

Sangappai, queen , 59, 63. 

Sangiii-Hanadardva, , 39. 

Sangiamardgbava, 6«r. q/Parantaka I., [10], 231. 
Sani-mandapa, 426. 

Sankara, m , 389, 426. 

Sankarachaiya, Advaita teacher , [9], 
Sankaramangai, y/., 443, 446, 447, 448, 450, 460. 
Sankarappadi, Saiva quai ter, 30, 135, 136, 267, 

^ 275. 

Sankba, the conch, 420. 

Sannamandai-Kiamavittan, m. 3 247. 

Saptamatns, 367, 368. 

Sara-nadu, dt. 9 438. 

Sarasvati, goddess, 413. 

Sarasvati-v&ykkal, channel, 349, 370. 
baradulavikridita, metre. 450. 

Sarknn Tiruvadigal, m., 327. 

Sarva, s. a. Siva, 420. 
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Sarvadittan, m., 168. 
garvajnatman, author, [9]. 

§asabindn, mythical k., 41 5n. 

Sasada, sur. of Viknkshi, 413n. 
SaSiknla-Chakakki, title, 208. 

Sasta, (Sdttan) or Mahasastd, s. a . Aiyanar, 9. 
„ 11, 137, 343, 344. 

Sastras, 446, 457. 

Satakratn, 5 a India, 458 
Satapatha Br&hmana, 41 6n. 

S&tapattur, vL, 237. 

&athag6pa, <? a. NammMvar, 2, 148, 151n, 186. 
sati, [15 [21], 420n. 

Satrubhayamkara, elephant , 63. 

Satta-ganattar, assembly of, 10. 

Sattamangalam, n>u, 141, 143. 

Sattan, see §asta. 

Rattan Brabmaknttan, m., 344. 

S&ttangndi, vi., 210, 212. 

Sattan Gnnabattan, m., 297. 

Sattanur, vt , 293 

Satti, king of the Kadatas, 185n. 

Sattiknmara-Kramavittan, m ., 4. 

Sattiyanan, ch., 68. 

Sattiyavai, queen , 59, 63. 
gattnvam, a ladle , 241. 

Satyasraya, W. Chalukya k [17], 387, 421. 
Satyavrata, mythical solar k , 385, 415. 
Saundararaja Pernmal, te ., 139. 

Sanr&shtraka, 385n, 388, 422. 

S&vandi Naranan (Nardyana), m ., 155. 

Sdvdndi Narayanan Maran m ., 155. 

Sediriir, vi. f 3. 

6&gandigai, a musical instrument , 273, 319. 

&eliya, Selina or Selma, s a. Pandya, 8, 11,15, 
, 24, 29, 30, 105, 107, 185. 

Seliyakbndi, vt, 446. 

Seliyan Yanavan Sfrndan, s. a. Jayantavarman, 
446, 447. 

Selvan Enlainan, m ., 168. 

§ el van Palumadaiyan, m., 148. 

Sembakkam, u. } 293, 438. 

&emban Artilan Cttamagiti, m. f 308. 
Sembarambakkam, ti., 118n. 

Sembiyan, s. a . Chola,lb7, 416n. 
feembiyan, m %) 312. 

Sembiyan, title q/Sadaiyan Eanadhira, 446. 
fcembiyan, title o/Paiantaka Nednnjadaiyan, 446 
Sembiyanmaddvi, flower-garden of, 310, 321, 322. 
bembiyan Irnkknv^l 3 sur . of Pudi Parantakan, 
^ 285. 

Sembiyanmad&viyar (Maddvadigalar) or Udaiya. 
pirattiyar Sembiyanmad&viyar, queen o/Gand- 
araditya, [13], 286, 287, 288, 294, 295, 296, 
, 297, 298, 300, 301, 306, 307, 318. 

Sembiyan Marayan, sur . of Pdranan Virandraya- 
„ nan, 230, 231. 

Sembiyan-Pallavaraiyan, sur o/Kandanlranindan 
. 117 ‘ 

Sembiyan Panaiyur-nattu-Ydlan, sur. ofK&£ a van 
Banian, 254. 


Sembiyan Sdliyavaraiyan, m. } [12]. 

Sembiyan Soliyavaraiyan, sur. of Maran Paramg- 
„ svaran, 242, 243. 

Sembiyan Tamilavdl, sur. oj Vikki-Annan, 221. 
Sembiyan Uttaramantri, m., 293, 307, 308. 
Sembiyan Yadapnraiyurndttn-Muvdndavdldr, m 
286. 

gemmanatti, tree , 433n. 
gemmanichchai, tree , 433, 434. 

Sdna, Ceylon k, 449n. 

Sdnai, m., 21, 22. 

Sdnapati, a general , 39, 59, 64, 65, 70, 114, 1 1 7 
134. 

senbagam, tree , 392, 437^ 

SemmaramMkkam, <?. a. Sembarambakkam, 118. 
Sendalai in , [7], 441 n. 

Sdndan= Jayantavarman, 447. 
bdndan Arakkudi, m., 308. 

Sdndan diyappan, m., 237. 

Sdndapiranbhattan or Bharadvdja-Nardyanan 
Sdndapiran.bhattan, m , 429, 437. 
Sendaraippottan, m ., 274. 

S&ngadn, ti., 49n. 

Sengama, vi ., 208. 

Sengattn-k6ttam, di. } 49, 51, 57, 63, 70, 118, 139 
140. 3 * 

Senggni, family, 89, 121, 123 v 

Seng&ni Ammaiyyappan or Sengdni Ammaiyap- 

„ pan Kannndaippernman, ch., 122, 208. 

SengSni Mmdan Attimallan Sambuvardyan, ch„ 
, 120, 121, 208. 

SengSdai, land, 319, 320. 

SengOdn, vt * 446. 

Sengudi, vi ., 460. 

^engunra-nadn, dt., 118, 119, 199, 200 
Sengnnam, vi., 119. 

Senguttnvan, Cher a 444. 

Senji or Gingee, vi., 68n. 

Senjiyai-terri, hedge , 434. 

Sennadai, te ., 229, 285. 

Senni, s.a. Ch61a, 156, 293. 

Sennilam, 444, 446, 450, 461 
Senni-P^araiyar, see Tlran Senni-P^raraiyar. 
Sennirvetti, tax, 300. 

Senni-yeri-padai, the warltke army of Senni, 293, 
Senni-yeri-padaichohdlan - GttamagOlan, c^.,293, 
294. 

Strata, s.a. Chfrra, 185, 203, 218. 

Sfrramdn, the Chera ling, 222. 
S^raman^ka-pperrinjetti, explained, 142n. 
sbri or cheri, a hamlet , 174, 212, 268, 272, 273, 
^ 275. 

Serknri LTttaram^m-cbatnrv^dimaiigala-uttaman, 
see Terknri, etc. 

SM’rur-kurram , di ., 222. 

sera or seruvu, land, 274, 288, 322. 

fe^rupdsan Elnvan, m., 364. 

feld, 280. 

S^sba, see Adi^sba. 

S^ttamangalam, vi., 426. 

§etti, race , 462. 
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SettiTiruvadigab m. } 438. 

S&tu, s.a. Ramfesvaram, 70. 

Seven Pagodas, vi [6]. 

sevidu, grain and, liquid measure, 11, 113, 118) 
151,189,241. 

Sevilimedu, vi., 168n, 179, 181. 

Sfevur, 8. a. Chevur, 148. 

sey> land measure , 245, 247, 250, 256 s 264, 300, 

, 327. 

Seyyur, vi., 193. 

Shih-li-lo-cha-yin-to-lo-chtL-lo, s . a. R&j&ndra- 
Ohola I., [21]. 

Sholinghur, vi., 89. 

Shore temple, 345n. 

Sibi, mythical solar k [4], 385, 416, 423. 

Sibis, s. a. Saibyas, 424. 
sidari, 298. 

Siddhalihgamadam, vi, 3 [12]. 

Siddhantasaravali, work, [24]. 
Siddh^svaramudaiya-Mahadeva, te ., 297, 298. 
signs of the zodiac — 

Dhanus, 57, 83, 86. 

Kanya, 70. 

Karkataka, 239, 241, 

Knmbha, 73, 74, 278. 

Makara, 87. 

Mesha, 276. 

Simha, 63, 88, 210. 

Yrischika, 173, 219. 

Sikkal or Sikkil, vi., 266, 269, 273. 
Sikkali-Bhattaft, m. } 113. 

Sikkar, vi., 292. 

Sikkar-ndaiyan Puliyan, m., 21. 

Sil&hara jamily , 57n. 
sila-l&kha, 267n. 

Silappadigaram, Tamil work , [4]n, 379. 
sill-irai, tax , 143n. 

Sillur, vi ., 159. 

silvan, tax , 122n, 143n, I68n. 

Simha, see Punnai Sihgan. 

Simha, Yira-Narasimhadeva or Yiranarasimha- 
dfeva Yadavaraya, ch 208. 

Simhachalam, vi., 126, 159n. 

Simhala or Sihgala, s. a. Ceylon, 7, 56, 57, 81, 
185, 194, 203, 206, 212, 386, 419, 443. 446, 
449n, 450, 457, 461. 

Simhaldntakachchhri, quarter , 177 . 

Simhavarman, Pallava k ., [6]. 

Simhavishnn, Pallava k ., 134n, 284. 

Simhavishnu-chaturvMimahgalam, sur. of Kah- 

jannr, 284. 

Simhavishnn-chatnrvedimangalam, sur. o/Manah? 

134. * . 

Sinachchdlan, title of Par&ntaka Nednnjadaiyan, 

446. 

Sindh or Sindhn, province , 57n. 

Sindnrar, people of Sind/iu, 57. 

Singalantaka or Sixnhalantaka-chatnrv^dimahga- 

lam, 389, 390, 391, 392, 426, 427, 428, 430, 
^ 431, 432, 434, 437. 

Sin gal ant aka Danmappiriyan, sur . of Ayiravan 
Arangan; ?»., 437, 

Sihgala Yiranaranan, m., 373. 

Sihgamaiyan, m., 251. 


Sihgan, king of Kdsalai, 37. 

Sihganam, co., 129, 130, 144, 147, 162n, 164n, 
17< 176. 

Singanan, s.a . Java simha III., 32, 37, 118, 119> 
130* 198, 200, 201. 

Sihgan Aravanaiyan, m., 438. 

Sihgan ChancLras&garan, m 310. 

Sihga-Pernmal, s.a. Narasirnha, 87. 
Singapnra-nadn, di., 224, 225, 226, 352, 354. 
Singhalese, people, [4]n, [10], [11], [12], [15], 
^[18], 206. 

Sinnamanur (Chinnamannr), vi ., [5], [10], 

244, 441, 442, 444, 445, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450, 
„ 463n. 

Sinnyanpakkam, vi., 438. 

Sira-chakram, head circlet, 476. 

Siriyavelar, Sirnvelar or Parantakan (Pirantakan) 
Siriyavel&r, sur. of Tirnfckarrali-Pichchan, [14], 
[15], [16], 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 476. 
Sirrambalam, s. a. Chidambaram, 30, 111. 
Sirramhr, vi ., 429, 437. 

Sirrinaval, vt 239. 

Sirringan, vi., 307, 377. 

Sirrihganudaiyan, Sirrihganndaiyan Kdyilmayi- 
lai or Kbyilmayilai, ch 376, 377, 378, 379, 
^ 380, 381, 382. 

Sirriyarrur, s . a . Sittattur, 289, 291, 292, 293> 
^ 374, 375. ’ 

Sirngndi, vi., 293. 

Sirnkarai, land , 480. 

Sirukaruge&uva, land, 330. 

Sirukulattur, vt., [12], 242, 243. 

Sirukunra-nadu, du, 438. 
girnnanaldr, m 429, 437. 
sirnpadn or siruvadu, explained , 477. 

Sirupaluvur, see Kilappaluvui'. 

Sim-S£vvur, vi ., 402. 

Sirnttondanambi, sur. of Sivan Tillain&yakan, 
470, 471. 


Sitpuli, ch., [12], 242, 243. 
Sittattur, vi., 289. 

Sitti, ch., 69. 

Sittirai-tirnvila, festival, 266, 274. 


Sittiravallipperuhj eru, land , 274. 

Siva, god , [»], [4], [8], [9], [18], 1, 22, 24, 30, 
46, 49, 88, 91, 94, 96, 97, 98, 1U0, 101, 132, 
152, 158, 162, 165, 168, 185n, 198, 214, 221, 
222, 227, 228, 233, 234, 235, 236, 237, 239, 

242, 243, 244, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 253, 

258, 259, 260, 275n, 281, 282, 283, 285, 286, 
288, 291, 297, 306, 307, 310, 311, 345, 352, 

354, 358, 373, 374, 376, 378, 384, 386, 387 

389, 413, 418, 419, 420, 422, 423, 425, 437, 

443, 457, 460. 


Si va-Br dhmanas , 48, 88, 94, 97, 103, 104, 113, 
120, 253, 329, 438, 471. 

Sivachudamani, biruda oj Rajasimhavarman, 2n. 

Sivachulamanimahgalam, sur. of Ukkal, 2, 3, 4 
6, 11, 12, 18, 19, 21. 

Sivadasan Brahmapriyan, Sivad&san Aiyayirat- 
tirunurruva (Ayirattennurruva) Brahmapri- 
yan, Aiy ay ir attir unurruv a- B r ahm ap r iy a n or 
'Brahmapriyan, m., 324, 335, 345, 354, * 356, 
360, 370, 371" 
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SivadOran, land , 317, 

Sivakkolundn-Bhattan, m., 113. 

Sivakknri Nurrenman 3 m 233. 

SivamaMraja or Sivamaharaja-Perurndnadigal, 
^ a., Siramftra, 98, 99, 100, 101, 104, 108. 

§ivamaMra]a-Tiruvaiyan, see Tirnvaiyan. 

Sivamahanija, W. Gongak, 99. 

Sivan Tillamdyakan, m , 470, 471, 472, 4/3. 

Sivaptiram, z?*., 136 

Sira Parana sOgara-MuvOndavOl an, sur. of Euttan 
G-angaikondan, 472. 

Sivaskandavarmau, Pallava 7*., [5], [6*]. 

SivayOgin, 382, 383. 

Sivindiram, s.a., SucMndram, 159. 

Siyamangalam, m [6] 

Siyaganga Amarabharana, see Amarabbaianau 
Siyagangan 

Siyan Pniavariniranjanan, m , 295. 

Skanda, god , 161n, 461, 

Skandasishyaj Poltava k , [6], [&] 

Sma£anOsvaia, U., 117n, 140n. 

SOdiyanibakkam, vi., 18, 19. 

S61a s a, Chdla, [4]n 

S61a-Ay6fctiyarajau, sur. o/PardntakadOvan, 62. 

Sdla-Grangan, sur. 0 f Madhnrantakao, 62. 

SOla-Jatiakarajau, sur. of Eadaiankonda SOlan, 
62. 

SOla-Kannaknchchiyarajan, sur. of IrattapMi- 
konda S61an, 62. 

S61a-K0raladeva, Je., 187. 

S61a-K0i ala-mandalam, sur . of Kongxi, 31, 44, 45, 
46, 62n. 

t§61a-K0ralan, Chdla prince, 62. 

SdlakOralanallur, sur. of S0vur, A 148. 

Sdlaknlasimdaran-YichcMdiri Alv&r,/., 154, 

Soiaknlasundari, cbannel of, 216. 

SOlamuvOndavOldn, sur. of Manikkan Eduttapa- 
dam, m , 427, 428, 438. 

Sdla-HuvOndavOldi, sur. of Nakkan Kanichchan, 
266, 269, 272, 273, 291, 292. 

SOla-MuvOndavOl&n, m , [17], 173. 

SOlan, title o^Sadaiyan Eanadhira, 446. 

S61a~nddn or Sdnadn, the Chdla country , [4]n, 
4, 6, 15, 30, 232, 241, 243, 252, 253, 254, 262, 
295, 367, 368, 373, 444, 450, 462. 

^OMmyamam, quarter , 265, 266, 267, 268, 272, 
275. 

Sokpriram, vi , [6], [12]. 

Sdkraja-MuvOndavdlan, sur . of Karnmanikkan 
SOman, 118. 

Solar lace, [5], [19], 69, 127, 385, 413, 415n, 
416, 417, 418, 421, 422, 423, 424, 443, 446, 

„ 449 458. 

S61a-Yallabhan, sur. of Madbnrantakan, 62. 

S 6 lavicbcbadira (oi Udaiyar Sdla) Pallavaraiyar. 
sur o/Irasandan, 475, 476 

SOlendrasimba-Mayilatti, sur. of Kandan Mai a- 
van, 30. 

Sdliyavaraiyan, m , 97. 

S6ma, plants 416n. 

Somanatha or SarnkaradOvan Sdmanatha ck 89 
107, 108, 109. 

SOmantahesvara, te., 22, 23, 29. 


Sdmanayagan Sandaiyan Ayii avail, sur. o/Madn- 
rantaka Karambnl&r, m., 230. 

SOman Ori, vi., 340, 341. 

SOmangalam, vi., 125, 128, 139, 140, 172. 
Somara£ar DOvan, m., 438. 

Sormki, m ., 329. 

Sdm&si-bhurni, field, 330. 

SomOsvara I , W. Chalulcya Jc., [17] 32, 52 53 
58, 59, 64, 65, 68n, 201, 203. * ' 

SdmOsvara II., W. Chatuhya k., [16], 129 194 
195, 201. 

SOmOsvara, te ., 45. 

SdmOsvara III., 1 , 57n. 

Somur, vi., [12], 31, 43n, 45. 

SOnadrij see S61a-n&dn. 

Sdrumditn, tax , 143. 

Sottai, seat (?), 162. 

Sottai G-Ovmdabbattar, m , 177. 

Sraddhamantas, 332, 370, 371. 

Sragdhard, metre , 450. 

Sramana., s.a. Jaina, 15. 

Siavanai, s.a. atanam , 105n, 223 
SrOsbthin, m , 443, 458. 

SrOshthisaraman, m , 443, 444, 458. 

Sii, s a Lakskmi, 342, 420, 421, 458. 
Sribalibhdga, 349, 354, 360. 

Bribalideva, image, 294. 

Sribak-patti or Sribalipuram, land , 106, 109, 
_ 371. 

SridOvi-v ay akkal, channel 249, 324, 325 336 
„ 339, 340, 341, 342, 349, 353, 355, 360. 
Sridbaia-Bhattaa, m., 84. 

Sridharakramavittar, m ., 259. 

Sri-Grandaradityan, flower garden of, 321, 322. 
Srikandan Avinasagan, rn. } 282. 

Srikantha, s. a. §iva, 413. 

Srikaranisvaia, s.^. TandOnri^vara, 173, 176. 
Srlkarya, office, 241, 261, 272, 283, 286, 320, 3? 5, 
379 

Srikrishna-Bhattar, m. f 1 77. 

Srikrishna-Snri or Srikrisbna-Bhatta, m x , 87. 
Srikrisbnan Ettamappiriyan, sur. of Ayiravan 
Ayyan Peruman, m 438. 

Srikrisbnapxua, channel , 177. 

Srimad-Phara, Srlmad-Dvarapati or Srimad* 
DvarapimdOva, s.a. Eajagopala-PcrxundL 49, 
^ 51, 57, 63, 70. 

Srlmadbav archei i, quarter of Tiimvisalur, 257. 
§ii-Maia, P (indy a k., 443, 446, 457. 

SrimOdini\ allabha, title of YirarajOndra I., 195, 
198. 

^rimnga Si irmikba, or Tirnmngam, royal order y 
158, 329, 389, 390, 426, 429. 
Srinaiayana-Agmsarma-Kramai, m 6. 

Siinatba, title , 98, 100. 101, 105, 108. 

Srinivasa, s. a. Yisbnn, 458. 

Sripadanellui, vi. y 25. 

Sripnrambiyam or Tirnppurambiyam, vi. [8] 

, p 0], 449 

Srirama-Bbattan, m., 87. 

SriramadOvan, m., 83. 

Srirdma-Sirilangd, m 81. 

Srirangam, island, 125, 12 6, 148. 168, 187. 205. 
217, 219a. 
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Sriranganatba, see Rang ana tha. . 
Sriranganatba-Bbattan, m ., 168. 
Srisadagopa-Dasar, m., 151. 

Srivaisbnava, see Vaisbnava. 

Srlvallabha, Ceylon prince , 53n. 

Sriv all abba, Pandya k 37, 465n. 

Srivallabba, swr. 0 / Srimara, 443, 446, 449, 457. 
Srivallavan (Srlvallabha) Madanaraja, sur. of 
Paiakrama-Pandu, 52, 53, 56. 

Srivara, sur. of Parantaka Nednnjadaiyan, 446. 
Sriveli- V ishnugnha, te., 370, 371, 372. 
Srivisalura, s.a. Tiruvisalur, 257, 258. 

Srivishaya or Srivijaya, s.a . Palambang, [21], 


466, 469. 

Sriyarur-kalani, land , 17. 

Srnti, 8 . fl. the Vedas, 422. 
stbana, temple, 329. 

Sthanu Ravi, Chera k., [8], 221, 222, 235. 
stridhana, 284. 

Subhad&va, Chola Jc ., 386. 

Snbrabmanya-bbattara, te ., 348, 349. 
Subrahmanya-vaykk&l, channel , 17, 317, 319,371. 
Subrahmanyanar&sam, tee, 326, 327, 334, 336, 
338, 340, 346, 347, 353, 355, 360. 

Suchindram, vi., [7], 159n, 267. 

Sulaikulam, tank , 477, 479, 480. 
sulakkili or sulavulakku, measure , 229, 231. 
Sulapani Arumoli, m., 428, 429, 438. 
sulli, tree , 28, 430. 

Sun, r a 126 ^ 206 > 218 ’ 384 > 413 > 414n > 422 > 
460,461,472. 

Sundaikuli, land, 260. 

Sundara-Cb61a (S61an), sur. of Mudikonda-Ohdla, 


33, 37, 58, 62. 

Sundara or Sundara-Chdla, sur. of Parantaka II., 

[3], [4i, [8], [i2>; fuj, run. cua 255 , 

257, 258, 263, 265n, 288, 375, 379, 383, 387, 
419, 420, 476,477. 

Sundara- Ob61a-Pandy a, k ,, [18]. 


Sundaramurti, Saiva saint, 143, 384. 

Sundara - P&ndya, mythical, Pandya , k., 442, 446, 


457. 


Sundara-Pandya, Pandya k., 52, 56. 

Sundara-S61a, road of, 212, 216. 
sundil, tree, 58n. 

Sundil^ri, tank, 58. 

SungandavittOn or Sungandavirtta-Kuldttunga- 
S61ad&va, s. a. Euldttuhga I., 131, 180, 191. 
Suracbulamani, biruda of Parantaka I., [13]. 
Suradbiraja, s. a. Suraguru, 417n. 

Suraguru, s a. Mrityujit, [4], 385, 417. 

Suran Aniyan, m., 312. 

Siir&s vara chary a, teacher , [9]. 

‘Surivalaiy avan, k , 464. 

Surri Eandattadigal, m., 288. 

Suruli-aru, ri., 444, 450, 462. 

Suruli-malai, hill, 450. 

Suryadfeva, .s/mVie, 137. 

Su6ruta, author , 45 8n. 

Suttanlali-valanadu, di., 216. 

.Sutturu, vi *195. 


Suvabala (Svabala)-koJlai, Jand, 18. 

Suvaran Maran, sur of Perumbidngu Muttarai- 
yan II., 441n. 

Suvaran Sattan, m., 293. 
svam, fund, 64. 

svami“bb6ga, landlord's share, 236. 

Sv^taranyesvara, te., 31, 51, 79. 

Syandanagrama, vi., 443, 458 

T 

tadi, a measurinq rod , 58, 81, 260, 274, 318, 321, 
364, 365, 368. 

Tadiga, Tadiga (Tadigai or Tadiya)-padi, Tadivali 
or Tadiyavali, co., 5, 6, 7, 11, 15, 23, 24, 29, 
105, 107. 

tadivali-variyam, committee, 327, 329. 
Taichchanur-nMu, di., 438. 

Taila II., W.Chalukya k., 58n, 387, 388, 421, 
423. 

Tai-Pusam, festival, 379. 

Taiyur, 356, 357, 361, 362, 363. 

Takkana (Dakshina)-Ladamj s.a. Daksbina-Radba 
[19], 469. 

Takkolam, vi., [12], [14], 31, 37n, 64, 68n, 106, 
126, 192, 208n, 343, 350, 361, 366, 386. 
Takkdlam, s.a. Takdpa, [21], 469. 

Takopa, vi., [21]. 

talaimagan, the headman , 293, 307. 

Talaing, co., 195. 
talai-nir, first water, 288. 
talaipparai, 273, 319. 

Talaisayanam, te., 356. 

Talaisayailapuram, sur. of Taiyur, vi., 356, 357 f 
361,362,363. 

T&laiv6du, s.a. Talamb&du, 165, 167. 

T alaiy alang&nam, vi., 443, 445, 446, 450, 460. 
Talakottigamundasvami, m., 350. 
talam, 273. 
talam, a plate, 241. 

TalamMdu, vi., 165. 
tali, a marriage badge, 475. 

T&li-Bhatta, m., 308. 

, T41i Erum&n, m., 363. 

Tali Sandira (Cbandra) sSgaran f^kbarank m. 

293, 312. '* ’ 

Tali Tiruppanangadu, vi., 38, 41. 

Taluvup6sans&ri, vi., 118. 

Tamarai-kulam, tank, 477, 479. 
tambi, a younger brother or cousin, 196. 

Tamanur, vi., 172. 

) Tamanur-nadu, di., 172, 173. 

Tamil, a dance, 379. 

Tamilakam, co., [1]. 

, Tamluk (Tamralipti), s. a. Tamilakam, [l]n. 
Tammadi Nambi, awr. of Madilau Kalvan Greru- 
dan, m., 322. 

Tammusiddbi or Tammusiddhi-Araisan Telugu - 
Chodach., 33n, 207. 

Tamodiran (Damddara) Vengadan, m., 158. 
Tanakkamalai, vt., 352, 354. 
Tandaganad-Udaiyan, sur. of EGsavan P6rayi- 
ram-Udaiyan or V£lan P6rayiram-tjdaiv§n 
73,76. ' * 3 * 7 

tandal or tandal-ilakkai, tax, 117 and add. 
Tandalam, vi., [6], 185n. 

Tandan Anai, m., 28. 
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Her son & Higgins, Mhozu. 


H. H. NAWAB SIR MAHAMMAD IBRAHIM AL1 KHAN BAHADUR, G.C.S.I. 

Nawab of Tonk. 



Tonk 


T HE State of Tonk is situated partly in Rajputana and partly in Central India. 
Its territory consists of six districts which are separated by varying distances 
from each other. Of these, Tonk, Aligarh, and Nimbahera come within Rajputana; 
while Chhabra, Pirawa, and Sironj come in Central India. Each of these districts has 
its own configuration and climate. The building up and formation of this State has 
been very peculiar. It has grown out of an accretion of territory conglomerated by 
an adventurer according to circumstances. 

The family of the ruler of Tonk is Pathan or more accurately Afgan. 

Tale Khan, a Pathan of Buner, left his home and travelled on up to Rohilkhand, where 

he took up a small service with a Rohila Soldier. His grandson, the famous Amir 

Khan, a mere adventurer, relying on the strength of his right arm and his good sword 

rose within the short space of thirty years to be the commander of a large army in 
the service of Maharaja Yashwantrao Holkar. It was one of the stipulations of the 
compact between Amir Khan and Holkar that they should share equally in all plunder 
and conquest; and accordingly, Amir Khan got the district of Sironj in 1798 A. D. To 
this were added, one after another, the districts mentioned above. 

When the British entered Malwa, Amir Khan with his characteristic astuteness 
sought their protection. After certain amount of negotiation, Amir Khan was guaranteed 
the possession of all the lands he held under grants from Holkar, on condition of his 

abandoning his predatory system of conquest and his connection with the Pendharees, 
disbanding his battalions of disciplined regiments and the Pathan cavalry. A treaty was 
concluded on these lines in 1817 A.D. Rampura, now called Aligarh, was made a 

free grant by the British Government to Amir Khan, 

Nawab Amir Khan, originally no more than a free-booter, and dreaded every*' 
where throughout India, died in 1834 A. D.; and was succeeded by his son Wazir 

Mohammad Khan, During the Mutiny of 1857 A. D., he signally defeated Tatya Topi 
and the Nawab of Banda in their combined attack on the fort of Tonk. He rendered 
very good help to the British at this critical period, for which his salute was raised 
from 15 to 17 guns; and in 1862 A.D. he received the sanad guaranteeing to his 
family the succession to the masnad according to Mohamedan law of inheritance. His 
son and successor, Mohammad Ali Khan, made himself very unpopular with his subjects, 
and was moreover treacherous in his conduct. He was discovered to have abetted 
the attack on the Thakore of Lawa, for which he was deposed in 1867 A.D. and 
placed under surveillance at Benares, where he died in 1895 A.D. As a mark of 
displeasure the salute of the ruler of the State was reduced to 1 1 guns, which, 

however, was restored in the time of Mohammad Ali Khan's successors in 1878 A.D. 

Mahammad Ibrahim Ali Khan, the son of the deposed ruler, was placed on the 
masnad in 1867 A.D., the management of the State was kept in the hands of a Council 
of Regency for about two years, and it was handed over to the Nawab in 1870 A.D. 
He introduced a regular survey and settlement in his territory, opened a railway line 
in the Chhabra district, laid out a number of metalled roads, established regular courts 
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of justice, and is in every way a ruler who takes interest in the welLbeing of his 
subjects. He was created a G. C. 1. E. in 1890 A.D. by the Paramount Power to mark 

its appreciation of his rule. 

The administration is ordinarily carried on by the Nawab assisted by a Council, 
but, recently, the British Government has directed that the Political Agent, subject to the 
control of the Governor-General's Agent in Rajputana, is to supervise and guide the 
management, a course that has been adopted to extricate the State from indebtedness. 

The total area of the State is about 2,553 square miles, of which a little less 
than half is in Rajputana, and the remaining in Central India. The number of towns 

and villages in the State has been computed to be nearly 1,300 and the population 

which was 3,38,000 in the year 1881 A.D has gone down to 2,73,000 in the year 

1901 A.D., a feature ascribed to the famine of 1 899- 1 900 A.D. and the virulent type of 
fever that followed it. 

The normal annual revenue of the State is about eleven lacs of rupees of 

which nearly three-fourth is derived from land. The State is now in debt to the 
extent of about fourteen lacs of rupees. 

The State of Tonk having been carved out by a soldier of fortune, its military 
force was naturally very large; but it has been considerably reduced and now 

numbers 1,732 of all ranks, comprising 1,046 infantry, 443 cavalry, 243 artillery-men, and 
82 guns of which 74 are believed to be serviceable. 

His Highness Amin-ud-daula Vazir-ul-mulk Sir Mahammad Ibrahim All Khan 
Bahadur Daulat Jung G. C. S. 1. the present ruler has full powers, civil and criminal, as 

in other states of similar status, and enjoys a salute of 1 7 guns. 




RAJPUTANA. 





Alwar 


T HE chiefs of Alwar belong to the Lalawat branch of the Naruka Rajputs 
whose ancestor, Rao Kalyan Singh, flourished under Jai Singh, the first Mirza 
Raja of Jaipur, and received from him in jahagir the estate of Macheri about 1671 A.D. 
His descendant, Pratap Singh, was a man of great vigour, courage and address. He 
distinguished himself by his valour and tact, and succeeded in establishing an independent 

state for himself in the latter part of the eighteenth century. He defeated the Jats at 

Barsana and Dig, and for his gallant services received the title of 'Rao Raja' from the 
Emperor Shah Alam 11. He conquered the fort of Alwar in 1775 A.D. and established 
his capital there. He died in 1791 A.D. 

Pratap Singh was succeeded by his adopted son, Bakhtawar Singh, who completed 
the conquest of the remaining territories about Alwar. At the commencement of the 
Mahratta War, he allied himself with the British, and co-operated with Lord Lake. 
After the famous battle of Laswari (Nov. 1st, 1803 A.D.), in which the Mahrattas were 

practically annihilated, a treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was concluded with 

Bakhtawar Singh on the 14th November 1803 A.D. Bakhtawar Singh died in 1815 A. D., 
and two claimants to the throne came forward; one was Banni Singh, his nephew, and 
the other Balwant Singh, his illegitimate son. A make-shift arrangement was sanctioned by 
the Government, according to which Banni Singh was to have the title, while Balwant 
Singh was to exercise the power. In 1824 A.D. Banni Singh seized the reins of 
administration and made his cousin a prisoner. He ruled till the year 1857 A.D. But 
before that, he proved his loyalty to the British Government by sending some troops 
and four guns to the assistance of the beleaguered garrison at Agra. 

Banni Singh was succeeded by his son, Sheodan Singh, then about twelve 
years of age. He was found incapable of ruling efficiently, and hence was deprived of 
his power in the year 1870 A. D.; he died in 1874 A.D. leaving no legitimate descendant, 
lineal or adopted. The State consequently escheated to Government, but it was decided 
to allow the selection of a ruler from the collateral branches of the late chiefs family. 
The choice fell upon Thakur Mangal Singh of Thana, who was accordingly recognised 
by Government as ruler of Alwar. He was invested with ruling powers in 1877 A.D. 

Mangal Singh was the first pupil to join the Mayo College at Ajmere; and the first 

chief to accept the Native Coinage Act of 1876 A.D. In 1885 A.D. he was gazetted 

an Honorary Lieutenant-Colonel in the British Army. In 1886 A.D. he was created 

a G.C.S.I., and in 1889 A.D. the hereditary title of 'Maharaja' was bestowed upon 
him. Maharaja Mangal Singh died in the year 1892 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his only son, Jai Singh, the present Chief, who was invested with powers in 1903 A.D. 
During his minority the administration was carried on by a council acting under the 
general supervision of the Political Agent. 

The area of the State is 3,141 square miles, the population being 8,28,487 
according to the census of 1901 A.D. The total revenue of the State is Rs. 32,00,000. 

H. H, Maharaja Sir Sawai Jai Singh Bahadur K.C.S.I. is entitled to a salute 
of 15 guns. 



H. H. MAHARAWAL SHRl SHAMBHU SINGH BAHADUR. 
Maharawal of Banswara. 



Banswara 


T HE greater part of the state, now styled Banswara, was formerly ruled by the 
chiefs of Dungarpur, and it became a separate state about 1530 A. D. The chiefs 
of Banswara belong to a junior branch of the Dungarpur family, and consequently, they 
are Sesodia Rajputs of the Aharia sept. Of the subsequent chiefs, two are worthy 
of mention; namely, Kushal Singh, who, towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
is said to have wrested from the Bhils the country in the south-east and called it 
Kushalgarh after himself; and Prithwi Singh (1747-86), who plundered the neighbouring 
state of Sunth and seized its districts of Chilkhari in the south-east of Banswara. These 
two tracts are now held respectively by the Raos of Kushalgarh and Garhi, two 
of the principal nobles of the Banswara Durbar. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Banswara became more or less 
subject to the Mahrattas and paid tribute to the Raja of Dhar. In 1812 A. D. the 
Maharawal offered to become tributary to the British Government on condition of the 
expulsion of the Mahrattas, but no definite relations were formed with him till the end 
of 1818 A. D. By the treaty then concluded, he agreed to act in subordinate co-opera^ 
tion, and settled his affairs in accordance with the advice of the British Government. 

The late Maharawal, Luchman Singh, who came to the gadi in 1844 A. D., 
ruled the Banswara State with tact and zeal for a period of 6 1 years. He died in 
the year 1905 A. D. and was succeeded by his eldest son, Shambhu Singh, who was 
born in October 1868 A.D. and was invested with ruling powers in 1906 A.D. He 
has been conducting the administration in an efficient manner. 

The area of Banswara State is 1,946 square miles, with a population of 
1,65,350 souls. The normal revenue of the State excluding the income of the nobles 
is about Rs. 1,75,000. 

The present chief, His Highness Maharawal Shri Shambhu Singh Bahadur, is 
entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 




H. H. The Rana of Dholpur- 



Dholpur. 


T HE family of the Ranas of Dholpur goes back to the eleventh century, when in 
1068 A.D, Jai Singh is said to have acquired lands near Bairat, to the south of 
Alwar. He was a loyal and faithful adherent of Anang Rao Pawar, Emperor of 
Delhi, who gave him the title of 'Rana', and the right to use the royal umbrella and 
the chowri or yak-tail. 

Palan Singh, a century later, transferred his allegiance on the fall of the Tuars 
to Prithi Raj Chohan, and was slain at his side in 1175 A.D. in the raid which he 
made in order to carry off Sanyogita, Princess of Kanauj. His son, Birhan Pal, settled 
in 1195 A.D. at Bamrolia, near Agra. From this place the family takes its present 
name, and there it remained until 1367 A.D. when it was turned out by the Mahomedan 
Subhedar of Agra. Rana Ratan Pal, the eighth from Birhan Pal, who went to Bamrolia, 
recrossed the Chambal river to Gwalior, and joined the Tuar Chieftain. 

Sugan Dev, the fifth from Ratan Pal, was formally invested, after a successful 
expedition by Raja Man Singh of Gwalior with the kingdom of Gohad, of which he 
became Rana in 1505 A.D. This position was confirmed by Sikandar Lodi. At Gohad 
these Jat Ranas remained for eleven generations, and held fifty-six mahals or districts, 
with a revenue of 66 lacs. In 1761 A.D. Rana Bhim Singh became possessed of Gwalior, 
which he held for six years. The Mahrattas took it, but after the conclusion by 
Maharana Chattar Pal of a treaty with the British Government under Warren Hastings, 
it was again retaken. 

Treachery on the part of the Rana ended in his losing Gohad and Gwalior 
to Sindhia. Gwalior fell by the treachery of the garrison, and the Rani of Chattar Pal 
blew herself up with her followers. Kirat Singh, the son of Chattar Pal, was home- 
less for nineteen years, but was restored by the British Government in 1803 A.D. to 

the greater part of Gohad. In 1805 this was given up to Sindhia, and the smaller 

territory of Dholpur, Bari, and Rajkhera was made over to the Rana in exchange. 

The feud between the houses of Sindhia and Dholpur was only abandoned 

in 1875 A.D. when Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sindhia visited Maharaja Nihal Singh at Dholpur 
and made friendship with him. 

The Chief, Bhagwant Singh, was loyal to the British Goverment in 1857 A.D. 
On his death in 1870 A.D. his grandson, Maharaj Rana Nihal Singh succeeded him. 

He was born in 1863 A.D. and died in 1901 A.D. He was succeeded by his son 
Maharaj Rana Ram Singh, who too did not live long to rule over Dholpur. He died 
recently and his minor son has succeeded him. 

The area of Dholpur is 1,154 square miles, and the population 2,71,496 and 
the State revenue Rs. 8,44,197. The administration of Dholpur is under the management 
of a Council of Regency, which is supervised by a British officer. 


The Rana is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 




Dungarpur. 


T HE founder of this family was Mahas, son of Karan and grandson of Samarsi 

of Mewar, who was driven from Chitore by his brother-in-law, the Chief of 
Jhalor, and who, rather than fight, established himself in the hills south of Udaipur, 
thus forming a separate division of the Aharea sept, the younger one being thence- 

forward termed the Sesodia family. The Dungarpur chronicle says that he voluntarily gave 
up Chitore to his younger brother, at the wish of his father Karansi, and retired to 
Delhi about the end of the twelfth century, where the Emperor received him with 

distinction. On Sibardi, the ninth in descent, was conferred the sovereignty of Bagor, 
on condition of his wresting the country from a troglodyte named Chosuari Mai, who 
was committing great enormities. This person was conquered in 1248, and Bagor 

became independent with Baroda, near the present Dungarpur. as its chief town. 

Sibardi, its Rawal, moved the capital to Gulliakot; and his son, Gir Singh, by a 
stratagem, slew Dungar, a noted Bhil, with his followers, when they were stupefied 
with drink, seized his lands, and founded Dungarpur. 

Udai Singh, the ninth prince in descent from the last-named Rawal, was killed 
in a battle; and, when dying, divided his country, giving that west of the river Myhe 

to his eldest son, Prithi Raj, and that to the east to his younger son, Jug Mai, thus 

forming the two States of Dungarpur and Banswara. 

Jaswant Singh, the twelfth from Prithiraj, who was incompetent and addicted 
to the lowest vices, was dethroned by the British Government, and banished to 

Brindaban, where, before his death, he adopted Dalpat Singh, the second son of 
the Chief of Partabgarh. This Chief reigned for a short time at Dungarpur, and in 
1884 A.D. succeeded at Partabgarh. He adopted Udai Singh, as his successor at 

Dungarpur. Udai Singh was followed by Khuman Singh who died in 1898 A.D. and 
was succeeded by his son, H. H. the Maharawal Bijai Singh, on the gadi of Dungarpur 
in the same year. 

The State was tributary to Dhar in Malwa, which transferred its rights to 
the British Government. The State pays about Rs, 27,387 as tribute. Its area is 1,447 

square miles, its population 1,65,400, and the revenue Rs. 1,82,226. 

Dungarpur stands on the side of a small lake about 1 8 miles from the 
British cantonment of Kherawara in the Mewar hill tracts. The State is chiefly 
inhabited by Bhils. 

The present Chief of Dungarpur is His Highness Maharawal Bijai Singh 
Bahadur and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 





Jaisalmer. 


J AISALMER is founded by a very ancient family descended from the Yadawas or 
Jadhawas of the Chandra-Bansi or lunar race, who were paramount in India 
at a very early period. The descendants of this race settled beyond the Indus, and one 
of them founded Ghizni in Afganistan from where the tribe was driven into the Punjab 
part of which was conquered by Shalivahan, who founded Shalbhanpur after his name, 
which has been identified with Sialkot. His son Bhatti, a great warrior, gave his name 
to the clan in 280 A.D., and founded the city called Bhatner in the Punjab. After 

several moves, the Jadhawas settled in the desert of India, and in 1156 A. D. founded 
the town of Jaisalmer which was named after Jaisal, who became the first Maharawal. 
The town stands on a low ridge of lime-stone hills. Emperor Allauddin sacked the place 
in 1204 A.D. The twenty-fifth Maharawal Sabal Singh acknowledged the supremacy 
of the Moguls in 1650 A.D. and got the command of 6,000 horse, and the Fish Insignia 
(Mahi Maratib). The family was now at the height of its power, as it held the whole 
of Bahawalpur and many districts in Marwar and Bikaner. 

Maharawal Mulraj was the first prince with whom the British Government 

entered into a treaty of unity and friendship in 1818 A.D. He died in 1820 A.D. and 

was succeeded by his grandson Maharawal Gaj Singh. In 1826 A.D. Ratan Singh, the 
Chief of Bikaner, sent a large army against Gaj Singh, which marched up to a few 
miles of Jaisalmer. Maharawal Gaj Singh prepared to meet it; but the British Government 
and the Maharana of Udaipur interfered and the dispute was amicably settled. 

During the war with the Amirs of Sindh in 1838 A. D., Maharawal Gaj Singh 
supplied camels to the British Government for transporting their army to Sindh. In 
1844 A.D., the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia. and Ghosaru, which were once under the sway 
of Jaisalmer Chiefs, were recovered from Amir Ali Murad and restored to Gaj Singh 

by the British in recognition of his services to them. Gaj Singh died in 1846 A.D. and 

was succeeded by Ranjit Singh. In 1862 A.D. the sanad of adoption was granted to the 
Jaisalmer Chief. Maharawal Ranjit Singh died in 1864 A.D. without issue, and his 

younger brother Bairi Sal succeeded him. Maharawal Bairi Sal was granted an Imperial 
flag in honour of the Queen of England being proclaimed ‘Empress of India' at the 
Imperial Assemblage at Delhi on the 1st January 1877 A.D. 

On the death of Maharawal Bairi Sal in 1891 A.D., the present Chief was 

adopted by the widows of Bairi Sal and with the concurrence of the Paramount Power 
was placed on the gadi as His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharawal Shalivahan Bahadur. 
In 1908 A.D. the Maharawal was invested with full powers of administration and since 
then he has been ruling his State with credit. 

The area of State is 16,060 square miles with a population of 73.370 and 
revenue of nearly one lac of Rupees. 

The Maharawal of Jaisalmer State has a salute of 15 guns and possesses 
full civil and criminal powers. 



H. H. RAJ-RANA SIR BHAWANI SINGH BAHADUR, K.C.S.I. 
Raj-Rana of Jhalawar. 



Jhalawar 


T HE Rulers of Jhalawar belong to the Jhala clan of Rajputs, which has given 
its name to the State. The founder of the family was one Bhao Singh, who 
came to Rajputana from Halwad in Kattiawar. His son, Madho Singh, coming to 
Kotah in the time of Maharao Bhim Singh, was appointed Faujdar or Commander 
of the State-troops, and received the estate of Nanta as jahagir. The post and the 
jahagir became hereditary in the family, and Madho Singh's great-grandson, the famous 
Zalim Singh, succeeded to both in 1758 A.D. when only eighteen years of age. Three 
years later, he was the means of securing a great victory for the Kotah troops over 
the Jaipur army at Bhatwara. Subsequently, however, the relations between him and 
the Maharao Guman Singh of Kotah became strained. Consequently he went away to 
Udaipur, where he did good service and received from the Maharana, the title of Raj- 
Rana. Later on he returned to Kotah and was reconciled to the Maharao. In 1771 A.D. 
when the Maharao was on his death-bed, he sent for Zalim Singh and charged him 
with the care of his son, Umed Singh, and his State. From this time Raj-Rana 
Zalim Singh was the real ruler of Kotah, and raised it to a state of high prosperity 
under his administration, which lasted for more than fifty years. Through his agency a 
treaty was made with the British Government in 1817A.D., by which Kotah was taken 
under British protection; and by a supplementary article added in 181 8 A.D. the entire 
administration of the State was vested in Raj-Rana Zalim Singh and his heirs, in regular 
succession and perpetuity. Raj-Rana Zalim Singh was a great statesman, and the services 
he rendered to the Kotah State and the British Government, are matters of history. It 
was in recognition of these services that when the arrangements made in 1818 A.D. were 
found unworkable, the British Government made a separate provision for Raj-Rana Zalim 
Singh's descendants, and made over to his grandson, Madan Singh, and his heirs and 
successors, seventeen districts taken from Kotah, yielding a revenue of twelve lacs of 
rupees a year. This was the origin of the State of Jhalawar, which by the treaty 
of 1838 A.D. was taken under British protection. 

The present Raj-Rana, who is a descendant of Madho Singh, the first Jhala 

Faujdar of Kotah, was born on the 4th of September 1874 A.D. He entered the May o 

College, Ajmer, in 1881 A.D. , and left it in 1891 A.D. While there he distinguished 
himself both in his studies and outdoor sports. 

Raj-Rana Bhawani Singh was selected by the British Government to succeed the 
ex-Raj-Rana Zalim Singh in 1897A.D., and was installed on the gadi in 1899 A. D., 

being at the same time invested with full powers by Sir Arthur Martindale, the then 
Agent to the Governor-General for Rajputana. 

No sooner had His Highness taken the reins of administration in his hands, 

than he had to contend with the dire famine of 1 899- 1 900 A.D. He at once opened 

relief works and poor-houses, which saved the lives of thousands; and at the same 

time he caused large quantities of food-grains to be imported from the United Provinces 
and to be sold to the State employees as also to the general public, at prices much 

below the current rate. Moreover, one of his first acts on his accession to the gadi was 

the grant of remission of Rs. 3,64,627, in the arrears of rent due to the State. 
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in 1904 A.D., His Highness proceeded to Europe for the benefit of his health; 
and after visiting England and most of the countries of Europe, returned to India in 

November of the same year. While in England, he was received in audience by His 
Majesty, the late King-Emperor, at Buckingham Palace. While at Marienbad, His 

Imperial Majesty often met him and showed him great consideration. The travel to 

Europe widened his views on all matters, and ever since his return from there, he has 
been trying to improve the condition of his subjects in various ways. 

The more important reforms introduced by His Highness in the State are; — 

(1) Adoption of the Imperial Postal Union, (2) Introduction of British Currency and Weights. 
(3) introduction of the Nagri script in the Courts and Offices of the State. (4) Remission 
of a number of petty vexatious cesses. 

In May 1908 A.D. His Highness was created Knight Commander of the 

Exalted Order of the Star of India, and received the insignia at the investiture held 

in Calcutta in February 1909 A.D. 

The military force of the State consists of 100 cavalry, 71 gunners, with 45 

serviceable guns and 420 infantry. 

The area of the Jhalawar State is 808 square miles and a population of 

96,153 according to the Census of 19 11 A.D, The number of villages in the State is 
461, and the gross revenue, based on an average of the past five years, is roughly 
between 4i and 5 lacs. The State pays a tribute of Rs. 30,000 a year to the Imperial 
Government. 

The present ruler of Jhalawar, His Highness Raj-Rana Sir Bhawani Singh 
Bahadur K. C. S, I., is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 




Herzog & Higgins, Mho'v. 


THE LATE CHIEF RAJA JA1 SINGH WITH HIS MINOR SON, 

The Present Chief of Khetri. 



Khetri. 


T HE Chiefs of Khetri belong to the Shekhawat clan of Kachhwaha Rajputs, who 
are descended from Shekhaji, grandson of Balaji, fourth son of Raja Udai 
Karan of Amber (1367-1388). Shekhaji, not being content with his ancestral appanage of 
Amritsar, ventured into the inhospitable deserts now called Shekhawati, which were then 
"no man's land." His great grandson, Rai Sal, was created a Durban by Akbar, and his 
territories were extended; a later descendant, Sardul Singh, wrested Shinijhun from the 
Kayamkhani Nawabs. 

For many generations the Shekhawats continued to be hardy free-booters and 
free-lances, and Sir Walter Scott’s picture of the Borderer might well have been drawn 
from them; however, Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh 11, the founder of the city of Jaipur, 
forced them to relinquish this semi independence, and from his time they have all been 
dependent on and tributary to Jaipur. 

Bhopal Singh, grandson of Sardul Singh, captured Khetri (then a small village) 
from the Nirban Rajputs; here he settled down and built a fort which he named 
Bhopalgarh after himself. His son, Abhai Singh, who received the title of 'Raja’ from 
the Jaipur Durbar, sent three hundred cavalry to help Lord Lake, and they renderd 
a good account of themselves at the capture of Agra and the battle of Laswari 
in 1803 A.D. In the war that followed with Holkar, Abhai Singh placed 3,000 
Rajput horse and foot at the disposal of the British; part of this force was employed 
in clearing Narnaul and the neighbourhood of Delhi, of the Mahrattas, and part being 
in the unfortunate expedition of Colonel Monson was cut down to a man. For these 
services the pargana of Kot Putli was given to Abhai Singh in 1806 A.D. as a 
jahagir in perpetuity, without any tribute to be paid. When negotiations between the 
Company and the Rajputana Chiefs were being delayed. Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) 
Metcalfe issued a provisional sanad to Raja Abhai Singh, promising him that he would 
be recognised, whether any alliance between Jaipur and the Company took place or not. 

After two uneventful reigns came Raja Fateh Singh, who was a well 
educated man, and made a special study of medicine. He was succeeded by Raja 
Ajit Singh, who did much to improve the resources of the State. His only son, Jai 
Singh, was born at Agra, and succeeded his father in 1900 A.D. He joined the Mayo 

College in 1904 A.D. He was a boy of great promise, whose good nature and 

cheerfulness endeared him to all he met. While studying at the college he contracted 
pthisis at Khetri during the Christmas holidays of 1909, and succumbed to this dreadful 
disease on March 3rd, 1910 A.D. at Jaipur, and his untimely death cast a gloom over 

Khetri. The late Chief has left a minor son and the administration is being carried on 

by a Regency. 

The State of Khetri has an area of about 80 miles and a population of about 
nine thousand. The Chiefship consists of three towns and 255 villages. The normal 
income of the State is about five lacs of rupees. The Raja pays to the Jaipur Durbar 
a tribute of Rs. 73,780. 




Herzog & Higgins, Mhow. 


CAPTAIN H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJA SIR MADAN SINGH BAHADUR, K.C.I.E. 
Maharaja of Kishangarh. 


Kishangarh. 


T HE Kishangarh State was founded in 1594 A.D. by Kishan Singh, the ninth son 
of Udai Singh, chief of Jodhapur. He was allowed by Shah Jahan to set up 
a separate State as the price of the murder of Govind Das, the confidential adviser of 
Raja Gaj Singh, who had refused to help the Emperor when as Prince Khuram he 
was in rebellion against his father* Most of the land, which was granted or seized, 
was held by Jats. 

Many of the Kishangarh chiefs were great soldiers and rendered good services 
to the Empire, but their dominions were preserved rather by bending to the storm, when 
all Rajputana suffered from the raids of the Mahrattas, than by resisting it. Bahadar Singh 
of Kishangarh aided the Mahrattas against his countrymen in 1790 A. D., and 1791 A.D. 
at the battles of Pattan and Merta under Kalian Singh, his successor. In 1818 A.D. the 
treay was made with the British Government, which ensured protection to Kishangarh. 

The Chief soon showed want of principle and every sign of insanity, and, 
after much trouble abdicated in favour of his son, Mokam Singh, who was succeeded by 
Prithi Singh in 1841 A.D. This Chief ruled in a fraternal manner and was much esteemed. 

Several of the highest chiefs in Rajputana formed matrimonial alliances with 

his family. He was succeeded in 1880 A.D. by H. H. Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Sir 

Sardar Singh Bahadur, G.C.l.E. and after his death, by his son, the present ruler, 
Maharaja Sir Madan Singh. 

Political relations with the Kishangarh State date from the conclusion of the 

treaties of 1818 A.D., which were entered into with the different Rajput states by the 
British Government as part of a general scheme for the suppression of the Pendharees 

by whom the country was at that time overrun. The treaty with Kishangarh consists 

of eight articles and contains the usual conditions of protection on the part of the British 
Government, and subordinate co-operation and abstinence from political correspondence 
on the part of the Chief. 

The Maharaja espoused the British cause during the Mutiny of 1857-58 A.D., 
and has at all times proved a warm and loyal supporter and well-wisher of the 
British Government. 

The area of the State extends over 858 square miles and has a population of 

1,25,516, with a revenue of Rs, 4,09,868. 

The capital of Kishangarh is picturesquely situated on the lake. The fort and 
the palace overlook the waters and close by them lies the town with hills beyond it. 

The present ruler of Kishangarh is Captain His Highness Maharajadhiraj Sir 

Madan Singh Bahadur K.C.l.E. and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 




H. H. MAHARAWAT RAGHUNATH SINGH BAHADUR. 
Maharawat of Prataboahh. 



Pratabgarh 


T HE Pratabgarh family is descended from Khim Singh, second son of Rana Mokalji 
and younger brother of Rana Kumbha, who held the throne of Mewar from 
1419 A.D. to 1474 A.D. Khim Singh's second son became possessed of the estate of Sadri 
in Mewar. His eldest son, Bhag Singh, sacrificed his life in order to save that of Udai 
Singh, the infant son of Rana Sang, at Chitor in 1535 A.D. 

His grandson, Bhikaji, killed a powerful Bhil chief named Dev, and built the 

town of Devgarh or Deolia in 1561 A.D., thus founding a separate state. 

Bhawa, grandson of Bhikaji, is said to have sheltered Mohabat Khan after his 
defeat by the Emperor Jahangir. When restored to power, that official furthered the 

cause of Hari Singh, Bhawa's grandson, at Delhi, and he was recognised as an 

independent chief by the Emperor Shah Jahan. He gradually brought into subjection 
the whole tract which is now known as Pratabgarh. He was granted the title of 

" Maharajadhiraj Maharawat.” In 1674 A.D. Hari Singh's son, Pratab Singh, founded the 
town of Pratabgarh. An attempt of Mewar to recover Kanthal (the estate which Shah 
Jahan had given to Hari Singh,) led to the death of the Rana Ram Singh. Prithi 
Singh, who succeeded in 1708 A.D. was granted the right to coin money, which was 

re-granted, fifty years later, to his grandson Salim Singh. The Salim Shahi rupees are 
still current in these districts. In the reign of Sanwant Singh (1775 A.D. to 1824 A.D.) 

the country was overrun by the Mahrattas, and was saved by a tribute of Rs. 70,000 

(Salim Shahi) being paid to Holkar. This is still paid through the British Government, 

with whom a treaty was signed in 1818 A.D. 

During the later days of Sanwant Singh, his son Dip Singh, who administered 

the State for a time, proved very objectionable as a ruler, and was removed and 

banished by order of the British Government. The State fell into much disorder in 
the close of his reign, and when he died in 1844 A.D. he left no real heir according 

to Hindu law, because his only grandson, Dalpat Singh, had been adopted into the 

Dungarpur family, the head of which he had become in 1825 A.D. It was arranged, 

however, that this Chief should succeed at Pratabgarh and act as Regent on behalf of 
his adopted son, Udai Singh, at Dungarpur. After eight years he confined himself to 
Pratabgarh. He was succeeded by his own son, Udai Singh, at that place in 1864 A.D. 
and when he died in 1889 A.D. his widow adopted Maharawat Raghunath Singh. 

The Pratabgarh State has an area of 886 square miles. The population of 

the State is over half a lac and its revenue about Rs. 1,75,000. The State is in debt to 

Government and the finances have consequently been under the control of the Resident 

of Mewar since 1901 A.D. 

The present Chief of Pratabgarh His Highness Maharawat Raghunath Singh 
is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 




H. H. MAHARAO SIR KESARI SINGH BAHADUR, G.C.J.E.. K.C.S.I. 
Maharao of Sirohi. 






Sirohi 


T HE present reigning family of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, and are descended from 

one Deo Raj, who may be considered as the founder of the Sirohi house. His 

son, Agrasen, is said to have taken Chandravati, the ancient capital of the Parmars, in 
1302 A.D. He had constructed the extensive fortifications on Mount Abu which 

rendered it an impregnable stronghold. 

In 1405 A.D. Rao Sobhaji built the town of Sirohi situated in a bay of the 

hills near the side of the present capital. He was succeeded by his son, Rao Sainsmal, 
who in 1425 A.D. built a new city on the slope of the hills, which was also called 

Sirohi and is the present capital of the State. The chiefs of Marwar repeatedly attacked 
Sirohi ; but the natural defences of the country and the inherent heroism of its valiant 

defenders, baffled their attempts for a long time. 

After a long struggle between the rulers of Marwar and Sirohi, Rao Sultan Singh 
made peace with Jodhapur princes by offering the hand of his daughter in marriage 

to Maharaja Abhai Singh. The undaunted bravery and chivalrous pride of the Sirohi 

princes were gradually fading away, and at the beginning of the present century, in 
the time of Rao Udai Bhan, Sirohi suffered much from wars with Marwar and the 

maraudings of the wild Minas. It was under these circumstances that in 1817 A.D., 

Rao Shiv Singh sought the protection of the British Government, which was readily 

granted, and Captain Tod concluded a treaty with Sirohi in 1823 A.D. The State was 

thus saved from its utter ruin. In 1843 A.D., by consent of the Rao of Sirohi Government 
established a sanatorium on Mount Abu. 

In 1865 A.D. Rao Umed Singh was invested . with full authority under the 

sanction of the Government of India, who carried on the administration till his death 
on the 1 6th September 1875 A.D. He was succeeded by his son, the present Maharao 

Kesari Singh, who was invested with full ruling powers on the 24th November 1875 A.D. 

He had the title of 'Maharao’ conferred on him by the Queen-Empress in 1889 A.D. 

and was made a K. C. S. 1. in 1895 A.D. and a G. C. 1. E. in 1901 A.D. for his good 
services to his State. He has done much to improve the condition of the State. In 
fact, a good government has been established out of comparative anarchy. 

The most important place in the State from the European point of view is the 
station of Abu on the top of the mountain of the same name, which is a great outlying 
mass of the Arawali range of hills. The State possesses the old Jain temples of Delwara 
of extraordinary workmanship and architectural beauty. 

The area of the Sirohi State is 1,914 square miles with a population of 1,19,836, 
and a revenue of about 3 lacs of Rupees. 

The Present Chief, His Highness Maharao Sir Kesari Singh Bahadur, G. C. 1. E., 
K. C. S. 1., is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 



CENTRAL INDIA. 







Ajaigarh 


T HIS State is situated in Bundelkhand and its rulers are related to the family of the 
Maharaja of Orchha or Tehri. They claim to be Suryavanshi and descended 

from King Rama, the deified hero of Ramayan. They belong to the clan known as 

the Bundela Rajputs. 

The State was founded by Jagat Raj, the second son of Chhatra Sal, the 
celebrated Bundela Chief, who was a contemporary of Aurangzeb and Shah Alam. 
Bakhat Singh, the fourth in descent from Jagat Raj, was reduced by All Bahadur, an 
illegitimate grandson of the Peshwa Baji Rao 1, to such a plight as to be entirely dependent 

even for his very maintenance on whatever cash allowance was granted to him. 

The greater part of Bundelkhand and the principalities in it came under the 
control of the British after the treaty of Bassein in 1802 A.D. The British Govern- 
ment first settled a pension of Rs. 3,000 on Bakhat Singh. In the year 1807 A.D. 

a sanad was passed to him, whereby a part of his original possessions was restored 

to him. One Lakshman Deo, a military adventurer, seized the fort of Ajaigarh from 

its owner; but it was soon restored to him by British assistance. Since the establish- 
ment of British supremacy in Bundelkhand, the Maharaja of Ajaigarh has been in 

peaceful and undisturbed possession of his territory. 

Bakhat Singh died in 1837 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Madho Singh 
who died childless in 1849 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother, Mahipat Singh, 
In 1853 A.D. Mahipat Singh died and his son Bijai Singh was recognised as chief. He 
ruled at Ajaigharh till 1855 A.D. and died issueless. The state was considered to have 
escheated to the British Government, but advantange was not taken of this opportunity 
and Ranjor Singh was recognised as Maharaja of Ajaigarh. 

The present ruling Chief of Ajaigarh, H. H. Maharaja Ranjor Singh, ascended 
the gadi in the year 1855 A.D. when he was a minor. A Council of Regency 
was appointed by the British Government which managed the State upto 1868 A.D. 
when the Maharaja was installed on the throne and invested with full powers. During 
the troublous times of the Mutiny 1857 A.D. , the State rendered valuable help to the 
English officers and others located in the vicinity of Ajaigarh, by giving them shelter in 
the fortress regardless of the result. The Chief, though he was quite young, took part in 
several engagements with the mutineers and fought bravely with them at Jhansi, Kalpi 
and other places. Generals Sir Hugh Rose and Whitlock have appreciated his gallant 
services. The Chief possesses numerous letters and documents testifying the hospitality 
and attention shown by him to the British officers. These services were fitly rewarded 
by the British Government. 

The Maharaja received the dignified appellation of "Sawai* as an hereditary 
distinction in the year 1877 A.D. at the Delhi Assemblage. 

Maharaja Ranjor Singh has been known to attend to all details of administration 
and takes interest in the happiness of his subjects. In the dreadful famine of the year 
1896 A.D. he adopted such judicious and liberal measures that they elicited a recognition 
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from the Paramount Power and the Maharaja was made a K. C. I. E. He is a great 
enthusiast in educational matters, having written several tracts on the subject. His work 
Training of Youths" in three volumes has been well appreciated by His Excellency the 
Viceroy, Lord Hardinge of Penhurst, who says: — "The perusal of these volumes has greatly 
interested me, and I am much impressed by the care that has been bestowed on the 
works, its many qualities, and the range of its contents." 

Maharaja Ranjor Singh is one of the few Indian Chiefs of the old type 

who have lived to a ripe age, and who have passed through a variety of different 

but important phases of life. His views therefore cannot but be said to be the result 

of careful observation and mature thought. 

The Maharaja is not only a versatile scholar but a keen sportsman taking a 

lively interest in all the manly sports. His heir-apparent. Prince Bhopal Singh, is therefore 
peculiarly fortunate in having had the benefit of such a paternal guidance for him. 

The State of Ajaigarh is empowered with complete criminal jurisdiction by 
virtue of a sanad in 1887 A.D., which, however, has been recently interpreted in a 
restrictive sense by exempting European British subjects and persons of European or 

American nationality from its jurisdiction. 

Ajaigarh is surrounded by hills and dales and is noted for its natural scenery. 
The picturesque sight of the historical fort and the beautiful gardens called after the 

name of the present Chief "Ranjor Newas" at once appeal to the imagination of any 
person who visits them, and form a fit subject for a poet's description. 

The military force of the State consists of 544 infantry, 97 cavalry, and 13 guns. 

The area of the State is nearly 800 square miles with a population of 
95,000 inhabitants and yields a revenue of 2i lacs of rupees per annum. 

His Highness Maharaja Sawai Ranjor Singh Bahadur K. C. I. E., the present 
ruler, has a personal salute of 1 3 guns while the State salute is 1 1 guns. 




Bourne & Shepherd , India . 


HIS HIGHNESS RANA PRATAP SINGH. 

Rana of AlI'Rajpur. 




Ali-Rajpur 


A LhRAJPUR is a State in Central India under the Bhopawar Agency. It is situated 
in the Rath division of Malwa, and was formerly known as Ali or Ali-Mohan 
from the two forts, Ali and Mohan, of which the latter is now in the Chota Udaipur 
State. Its present name is derived from Ali and the new capital town of Rajpur. 

Nothing very certain is known about the early history of its rulers. It was 
founded by one Ude Deo or Anand Deo. He is said to have been a Rathor of the 

same family as that now ruling in Jodhapur. After wandering in this part of the 

country, Anand Deo finally took up his abode at Ali and founded the fort there in 
1437 A.D. Anand Deo had two great-grandsons, Gugal Deo and Kesar Deo. Of these, 
Gugal Deo succeeded to Ali-Rajpur, while Kesar Deo obtained the territory which 
now forms the Jobat State. 

In 1818 A.D. the State was virtually in the control of a Makrani adventurer, 
known as Musafir Makrani, who acted as minister to Rana Pratap Singh. Ali-Rajpur, 
locally known as Rajpur, was made the capital in place of the old town of Ali 

in the year 1800 A.D. by the Makrani minister. On the death of Pratap Singh, the 

Makrani managed the State in trust for the Rana's posthumous son, Jaswant Singh. 
He was opposed by Kesari Singh, a nephew of the late chief; but the British authorities 
supported Jaswant Singh, and the Makrani was put as manager during the minority. 
An engagement was at the same time mediated between him and the Dhar Durbar, 
by which, in lieu of tribute, the sayar (customs) duties in Ali-Rajpur were made over 
to that State. This system led to endless disputes between the officials of the two 
States; and finally an arrangement was effected, when the Dhar Durbar handed over 
the pargana of Berasia to British management, by which the British Government was 
to pay the Dhar Durbar Hali Rs. 10,000 a year in lieu of tribute, and collect Rs. 11,000 
from Ali-Rajpur, all feudal rights on the part of the Dhar state ceasing with this new 
engagement. From the balance of Rs. 1,000, Rs. 250 are paid towards the up keep of 
the Agra-Bombay-road police. 

Jaswant Singh died in 1862 A.D., leaving a will, by which the State was to be 
divided between his two sons. The Government, after consulting the neighbouring chiefs, 
set aside the will, and the eldest son. Gang Deo succeeded to the gadi, suitable provision 
having been made for his younger brother. Gang Deo was deposed in 1869 A.D. for 
incompetency, and his younger brother, Rup Deo, succeeded him. He died childless in 
1881 A.D. and although no sanad of adoption is held by the chief, the British Government 
decided to forego the escheat, and a boy named Bijai Singh was selected from the 
Sondwa Thakor family. Opposition was made by Thakor Jit Singh of Phulmal, who also 
belonged to the ruling family. He raised the Bhils and proceeded to plunder and raid, 
but was suppressed by a force of the Malwa Bhil Corps and Central India Horse, 
and his estate lapsed to the State. During the minority of Bijai Singh the management 
of the State was entrusted to Thakor Jawan Singh till 1888 A.D., when Bijai Singh 
returned from the Rajkumar College, Indore, and took charge of his principality. Bijai 
Singh died in 1890 A.D. and was succeeded by his cousin, Pratap Singh of Sondwa, 
the present Chief. 
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Rana Pratap Singh was born on the 12th of September 1881 A.D. and was 

adopted by the dowager Rani, Pratap Kunwar, with the sanction of the Government of 
India, on the 10th of March 1891 A.D. At the time of installing Pratap Singh on the 

gadi r it was publicly declared that he succeeded in virtue of his selection by the 

Paramount Power and not in consequence of any natural or artificial relationship with 
the deceased Chief. Pratap Singh was installed in an open Durbar at Barwani on the 

8th of June 1891 A.D. The Rana joined the Daly College at Indore in the same year. 

After spending seven years there, he returned to his capital in 1899 A.D. Since then 
he has been ruling the State. 

By an agreement passed in 1868 A.D., the State of Ali-Rajpur contributes 

Rs. 1,475 per annum towards the cost of the Malwa Bhil Corps and is also under 
an obligation to cede to the British Government, full jurisdiction over any lands that 

might be required for Railway purposes. 

The area of Ali-Rajpur is 836 square miles. Its population according to the 

census of 1901 is 50,185. The total normal revenue of the State is one lac of rupees. 

Rana Pratap Singh of Ali Rajpur is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 




Herzog & Higgin\x AT how* 


HIS HIGHNESS THAKOR RANJ1T SINGH. 

Thakor Saheb of Bagli. 




Bagli 


B AGLI is one of the petty states under the Indore Agency, Central India. It is 
situated 36 miles to the east of Indore. The chiefs of Bagli belong to the 

Jodhapur family of Rathor Rajputs. The State was founded by Thakor Gokul Das, who 
was originally a servant of the Nawab of Bhopal, and subsequently became an adherent 
of both Malhar Rao Holkar and Ranoji Sindhia. Thakor Gokul Das had four sons, 

viz., Beri Sal, Bharat Singh, Sher Singh and Salim Singh, of whom Salim Singh was 
in possession of Bagli estate on the occasion of the settlement of Malwa by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1819 A. D. Salim Singh was successively followed by his son and grandson, 
Bhim Singh and Kishor Singh, respectively. The latter, at his death, left his second 
son, Subhag Singh, in charge of the estate. Thakor Raghunath Singh, (an adopted son 
of Subhag Singh), who followed him, died suddenly in the year 1896 A.D. and was 

succeeded by his son, the present Thakor Ranjit Singh. The Chief has received his 
education at the Daly College, Indore. The installation ceremony of the Chief was 
performed by Captain L. S. Newmarch, First Assistant to the Agent to the Governor^ 
General in Central India, in 1897 A.D. Since that time he has been conducting the 
affairs of his estate. 

The Thakor of Bagli possesses ninety-five villages and pays an annual tribute 
of Rs. 16,248-12-0 to His Highness Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior. The Thakor maintains 
a force of 120 foot and 30 horse. 

The area of the State is about 300 square miles with a population of 14,000 

souls. The gross annual income of the State is about Rs. 88,000. 

Thakor Ranjit Singh of Bagli. has the ordinary criminal and civil powers of 

his State. 



H. H. RANA RANJIT SINGH. 
Rana of Barwani. 





Barwani 


T HE Ranas of Barwani are Sesodia Rajputs, and claim their descent from the royal 
house of Udaipur. They separated from the parent stock about the fourteenth 
century. From the beginning of the last century, the power of the Ranas of Barwani 
gradually declined. Their country, originally of cosiderable extent, was devastated by 
the Mahrattas, and at length only a strip of the Satpuda range, 80 miles in length 
with the iow-lands on either side, remained to them. They did not, however, become 
tributary to any of the Mahratta chiefs. In 1860 A.D. owing to the incapacity of the 
Rana Jaswant Singh, the State was taken under British management, and so remained till 
1873 A.D. when it was restored to the Rana, on the understanding that his continuance 
in power would depend on his ability to administer his State rightly. 

' Rana Jaswant Singh carried on the .administration in a satisfactory manner, and 
was presented by the Empress of India with a flag recognising him as " Ghaf'Wat' 
dcdeshwar ” i. e. " Lord of the landing places ( on the Narbada, ) of roads, and 
of thick forests.” 

The present Rana Ranjit Singh was born in Barwani, the capital of the State, 
in 1888 A.D. and was installed on the gadi in 1895 A.D. after the death of his father, 
Rana Indrajit Singhji, successor of Jaswant Singhji. The Rana Ranjit Singh received his 

education at the Daly College at Indore and Mayo College at Ajmer. He was a very 

brilliant student in his college career and carried away prizes in almost all the subjects. 
After completing his college education, he was trained in the administrative work, 

under the guidance of Major H. K. Barr, son of the Hon’ble Sir David Barr, 
with whom the Rana made a tour of six months all over India in 1908 A.D. The 
Rana was invested with ruling powers on the 12th January 1910 A.D. by Col. Daly, 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Central India. The Rana takes keen interest in 
the administration of his State and has become popular with his subjects. 

The State has an area of 1,178 square miles, with a population of 1,08,583 souls 
according to the census of 1911 A.D. It is mostly inhabited by Bhils and Bhilalas. The 

State has an annual revenue of about six lacs of rupees excluding the jahagirs. 

Rana Ranjit Singh Bahadur of Barwani enjoys a saiute of 9 guns. 



H. H. MAHARAJA S> 


M 



SANWANT SINGH BAHADUR. 
OF Bijawar 


Bijawar 


T HE chiefs of Bijawar are Bundela Rajputs and claim their descent from Raja 
Chhatra Sal of Panna, who divided his possessions among his sons and Peshwa 

Baji Rao I in 1732 A.D. One share including the towns of Jaitpur, Banda, Ajaigarh and 

Charkhari fell to Jagat Raj, from whom the rulers of Bijawar are directly descended. 
Jagat Raj had eleven sons of whom Pahar Singh succeeded, ousting his nephew, Guman 
Singh, the son of his deceased elder brother Kirat Singh. After a continuous struggle 
Guman Singh ascended the gadi of Jagat Raj, with the help of his uncle, Bir Singh 
Deo, third son of Jagat Raj, who afterwards entered into the service of Guman Singh 
and secured for him the pargana of Matound. Bir Singh Deo was very ambitious 
and endeavoured to extend his territories. He was, therefore, granted the distant 
pargana of Bijawar in 1769 A.D., where he established his capital and ruled till 

1790 A. D. In that year Ali Bahadur, Nawab of Banda, with Gosain Himmat Bahadur 
invaded Bundelkhand and conquered most of the territory. Bir Singh Deo of Bijawar 
tried to oppose him, but he was defeated and killed in a fight at Charkhari in 1793 A. D. 

Bir Singh was succeeded by his son, Kesri Singh, who was given a sanad 

for his father's possessions by Nawab Ali Bahadur, on condition of his recognising the 
Nawab's suzerainty in 1802 A. D. But on the accession of the British to the supreme 
power, Kesri Singh at once professed his allegiance to them. He died in 1810 A.D., and 
was followed by Ratan Singh (1810 to 1832 A. D. ), Lachman Singh (1832 to 1847 A.D. ) 
and Bhan Pratap Singh (1847 to 1899 A.D.). The last named chief ruled the State over 
half a century. For the valuable assistance rendered by the State during the Mutiny 
of 1857 A.D. to the British Government, the ruler of Bijawar received a khilat and a 
hereditary salute of 11 guns. In 1862 A.D. the Chief received a sanad of adoption and 
in 1866 A.D. the hereditary title of 'Maharaja/ and in 1877 A.D. the prefix of 'Sawai/ 

Maharaja Bhan Pratap Singh died in 1899 A.D. As he had no son, he adopted 
in 1898 A.D. Rao Raja Sanwant Singh, second son of the Maharaja of Orchha, who 
succeeded to the gadl in 1899 A.D. In January 1903 A.D. the Chief was granted 
administrative powers. In 1905 A.D. His Highness was present at Indore during the 
visit of Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. 

The area of the Bijawar State is 973 square miles with a population of 1,10,500 
souls. The revenue of the State is about three lacs. 

His Highness Maharaja Sawai Sanwant Singh Bahadur, Chief of Bijawar, 
enjoys a .salute of 1 1 guns. 




H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJA JUJHAR SINGH BAHADUR, C.I.E. 
Maharaja of Charkhari. 



Charkhari 


C HARKHARI is a sanad State in Central India under the Bundeikhand Political 
Agency. Its formation dates from 1765 A.D., when Raja Khuman Singh, grandson 
of Jagat Raj, secured the territory from Pahar Singh and made Charkhari his capital. 
Charkhari was then estimated to produce nine lacs of revenue to Khuman Singh, who 
died in 1782 A.D., and was succeeded by Bijai Bikramajit Bahadur Singh. He was 
continually at feud with his relatives and was ultimately driven out of his State. 

In 1789 A. D. Bijai Bahadur Singh, in hopes of regaining his possessions, joined 
Ali Bahadur and Himmat Bahadur, in their invasion of Bundekhand; and entering into 
engagements of fidelity and allegiance, received from Ali Bahadur in 1798 A.D, a sanad 
for Charkhari fort and a territory yielding about four lacs of rupees a year. 

In 1803 A.D., when the English entered Bundeikhand, Bijai Bahadur Singh was 
the first Bundela chief to make terms with them; and a sanad confirming him in the 
possession of his land was granted in 1804 A. D. Bijai Bahadur Singh died in 1829 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his grandson, Ratan Singh, who was confirmed in power, and 
was admitted to all the rights granted by the old sanads. Ratan Singh was the ruler 
of Charkhari during the Mutiny of 1857 A.D., when he loyally supported the British 
Government by giving asylum to Mr, Carne, Assistant Collector of Mahoba, and helping 
him in the management of the neighbouring districts. He was rewarded with a jahagir 
in perpetuity of the value of Rs. 20,000 a year, a khilat and hereditary salute of eleven 
guns, and the privilege of adoption which was subsequently confirmed by a sanad in 
1862 A.D. He died in 18'60 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Jai Singh Deo. 

In 1874 A.D. Jai Singh Deo, obtained administrative powers, but mismanagement 
necessitated the appointment of. a British Officer as Superintendent in 1879 A.D., and 

the withdrawal of the Chiefs powers in 1880 A.D. Jai Singh died soon after, and 

his widow adopted Malkhan Singh, a boy of nine years who was recognised by the 
British Government as the ruler of Charkhari, Malkhan Singh received full powers in 
1894 A.D. and took the management of the State into his hands, which he ably 

conducted with the assistance of his natural father, Diwan Jujhar Singh C.I.E., as minister. 

Mahraja Malkhan Singh died in 1908 A.D. leaving no heir, and the choice 

of succession fell upon his father, Jujhar Singh C.I.E., who came to the gadi on the 

1 6th June 1908 A.D. The Present Chief is an experienced ruler. 

The area of the Charkhari State is 745 square miles; and the population is 

1,23,254; the total annual revenue of the State amounts to six lacs of rupees. 

The Chief of Charkhari, His Highness Maharajadhiraj Jujhar Singh Bahadur 

C.I.E., is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 




Chhatarpur 


C HHATARPUR is a sanad State in Central India under the Bundelkhand 
Agency. It was formed in the latter part of the eighteenth century by 
Kunwar Sone Shah Panwar, a retainer of Maharaja Hindupat of Panna, out of 

territories belonging to that State. On Hindupat's death in 1776 A.D., his son Sarnat 
Singh was compelled to leave Panna. He retired to Rajnagar near Chhatarpur and died. 
Kunwar Sone Shah Panwar, then a military officer of Panna, took possession of the 

jahagir of Sarnat Singh about 1785 A.D., and added much territory to it during the 
disturbed period of the Mahratta invasion. .In 1800 A.D. he was confirmed in its 
possession first by the Nawab of Banda, and then by the British Government in 1806 A.D. 
by a sanad. On Sone Shah's death, his eldest son Pratap Singh was recognised as his 
successor by a sanad granted in 1817 A.D., while the remaining four sons obtained shares 
which reverted to the State on their deaths. One of these shares included a maafi (or 
free grant) of three villages to the Dikshit family of Bilheri, which has been declared to 
be a guaranteed feudatory of the Chhatarpur State, a position which was reaffirmed 
in August 1906 A.D. on the succession of Radha Charan Dikshit, the present incumbent. 
Pratap Singh died in 1854 A.D. without any issue, and his adopted son Jagat Raj 
was recognised as his successor under a fresh sanad in 1854 A.D. In 1862 A.D. a 
sanad of adoption was granted to the Chief by Lord Canning, in consideration of the 
loyalty of the family to the British during the Mutiny. 

From 1854 to 1863 A.D. the State was administerd by Pratap Singh's second 
Ram; but had to be kept under British superintendence from 1863 to 1867 A.D. when 
Jagat Raj was given powers of administration. He died soon after leaving an only 
infant son, Vishwanath Singh, to succeed him. 

The State again came under British supervision and remained so till 1887 A.D., 
when Raja Vishwanath Singh was invested with powers. In 1895 A.D. the title of 

Maharaja was conferred on him as a personal distinction. His Highness is an educated 
chief and has been taking a lively interest in the administration of his State. 

There are numerous archaeological remains in the Chhatarpur Raj, the most 

important of them being those at Khajraho, where, perhaps, the finest group of temples in 
Northern India is to be seen. 

The area of the State is about 1,100 square miles with a population 1,55,000, 
and an average revenue of 3b lacs of Rupees per annum. The Chief has entire 

control of the State in civil and administrative matters; but in criminal cases he has 
been specially empowered by a sanad granted in 1894 A.D. to try heinous crimes, 
referring all sentences of death to the Agent to the Governor-General for confirmation. 

His Highness Maharaja Vishwanath Singh Bahadur is the present Chief of 
Chhatarpur who bears the hereditary titles of “His Highness" and “Raja Bahadur," 

and the personal title of “Maharaja.” He receives a salute of 1 1 guns, 




H. H. MAHARAJA LOKENDRA GOVIND SINGH BAHADUR. 
Maharaja of Datja. 


Datia 


T HE rulers of Datia, like those of many other Bundelkhand states, are Bundela 

Rajputs, and trace their descent from Maharaja Hem Karan alias Bindraj 
or Bir Pancham, a Gaharwar ruler of Benares, who, when deprived of his kingdom, 
is said to have propitiated the Goddess Bind-vasini near Bindhyachal in Mirzapur. The 
tradition is that when he was about to offer his head at the altar, the Goddess appeared 
in Samvat 1228, and stopped him, conferring the boon that his descendants would rule 
for 1,000 years. On account of the drops of blood that fell in the attempt to sacrifice, 
those descendants came to be known as "Bundelas" from “Bund' - a drop of blood, 
and have given their name "Bundelkhand" to the tract under their control. 

Datia State was founded by Bhagwan Rao a member of the Orchha family 

in 1626 A.D. The pedigree table of the rulers in succession is given below:- 

1. Bhagwan Rao, 1626-1656 A.D. 6. Shatrujit 1762-1801 A.D. 

2. Shubh Karan 1656-1683 A.D. 7. Parichhat 1801-1839 A.D. 

3. Dalpat Rao 1683-1707 A.D. 8. Bijai Bahadur 1839-1857 A.D. 

4. Ramchandra 1 707- 1 736 A.D. 9. Bhawani Singh 1857-1907 A.D. 

5. Indrajit 1736-1762 A.D. 10. Govind Singh 1907 A.D. (present ruler). 

The Chiefs of Datia have been distinguished for their military valour, and 
devotion and loyalty to their sovereign. They honourably served the Mogul Emperors in 
several campaigns and won their favours. 

Bhagwan Rao fought many battles, and received three swords from the Emperor 
Jahangir, besides the grant of the pargana of Bhander, and the mansab of Panch Hazari. 

Shubh Karan maintained the military genius of his family by taking part in 

twenty-two campaigns including the wars in Baiakh, Badakhshan, Deccan, and Arakan, 
and the battles against the Emperor's brothers Dara and Shuja. 

Like his forefathers Dalpat Rao was a great soldier, who took a leading part 

in all the actions of his time on the side of the Emperor, being present at Bijapur 
and Golconda. He received a royal finnan on his appointment, and afterwards high 

posts with the title of Rao, and with permission to have an "Alum" (Royal Standard). 
Amongst the valuable gifts may be mentioned the "Chondel” (closed palki) used by 
the Empress herself, which is a kind of litter in which the Ranis of Datia still 

travel, — an unique honour not enjoyed by any other state in Bundelkhand, and a pair 
of massive gates which are still preserved in the State on the gate of Phul Bagh. 

Ramchandra, a born soldier, who received an Imperial finnan, a khilat, sword 
of honour, and many presents from the Emperor Farukhsiyar, is said to have pleased 
the Emperor by his courage in attending the Durbar fully armed against orders. Like 
his predecessors he took part in many of the campaigns of those days. 

Indrajit, on the Emperor Shah Alam's visit to Bundelkhand in 1760 A. D., was 
granted the title of 'Raja' with a Takhatraw or portable throne, two Royal Standards, 
and Arabi Bajas or musical band instruments. 
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Shatrujit's time was mostly taken up in settling the disputes about succession in 
Orchha or in fighting against the Mahrattas. 

Raja Parichhat entered into treaty of alliance with Captain Baillie, the Agent 
to the Governor^General at Kunjanghat on March 15th, 1803 A. D., which still governs 
the relations between the State and the British Government. Lord Hastings visited 
Datia in 1818 A.D. and the ruler in memory of this visit received two guns which 

are known by the name of ‘ Lat Baksh/ Further in recognition of the Chief's good 
services rendered to the Government of India in the siege of Bharatpur and in their 

wars against Mahrattas, another treaty was concluded in the same year, whereby the 
Raja was given the “Chowrasi Ilaka” the tract of land including Indergarh. In 1824 A.D. 
the Raja visited Lord Amherst at Cawnpore, and attended the Durbar of Lord William 
Bentick at Kaitha in 1829 A.D. 

Bijai Bahadur, a highly spiritual and noble-minded Chief was succeeded by 
Bhawani Singh, whose administration accompanied by useful reforms is the longest in 

the history of Datia. 

The Maharaja was invited to His Excellency Lord Elgin's Durbar at Agra 
in 1863 A.D. In 1866 A.D. the Chief attended Lord Lawrence's Durbar at Agra, and 

in 1875 A.D. he was presented to the Prince of Wales (afterward King Edward VII). 
In 1877 A.D. he attended the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, where the hereditary title 
of "Lokendra" was given to him and also a banner and a commemorative gold medal. In 

1897 A.D. he was made a K.C.S.I. in recognition of his prompt and energetic management 

of the Famine Relief Operations. In 1902 A.D. Lord Curzon visited the State, and in 

1903 A.D. the Chief and his son were invited to the Coronation Durbar, where the 
former received a gold medal. In 1905 A.D. both were presented to Their Royal 

Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales ( now Their Majesties King-Emperor 
George V and Queen-Empress Mary) at Indore. In 1906 A.D. the Chief had an addition 
of two guns to his personal salute, and in 1907 A.D. he joined the Durbar at Agra on the 
occasion of the Amir of Cabul's visit to India. On his return he died shortly after. 

Maharaja Bhawani Singh was succeeded by His Highness the Maharaja 
Lokendra Govind Singh Bahadur Ju Deo who was installed on the 21st August 1907 A.D. 
The present Chief now twenty six years old is the tenth ruler of the State, and has 
received good education in Oriental languages. He is a good rider and a keen shot having 
bagged 20 tigers during the space of 4 years. Many reforms are being introduced in 

his time, such as payment of salaries of servants in cash instead of in land, large 
remissions of old debts and arrears of land-revenue and efficiency of the State Army. 
A land-revenue settlement of the State, and re-organisation of Civil, Criminal, Revenue, 
Police, Forest, Medical and Public Works Departments on modern lines are under 

contemplation. The Maharaja received congratulations from the Government of India for 
the good management of Famine Reliefs in 1907-08 A.D. 

The present Chief of Datia, His Highness Maharaja Lokendra Govind Singh 

Bahadurji Deo, enjoys a salute of 15 guns. The motto of the Datia House is " Lord 

of the Brave and giver of the Refuge/' 
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Dewas (SeniobJ 



Dewas 


1. Senior Branch. 

T HE Parmars or Pawars of Dewas are Kshatriya Mahrattas and claim their 
descent from Vikramaditya of Ujjain. Shambhu Singh, the founder of the 
family, is said to have come from Mewar to the Deccan and founded a village called 
Sukhawadi or Supa (in Ahmednagar) about the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
It was about this time (1615 A.D.) that Ahmednagar, one of the five famous Mahomedan 
kingdoms of the Deccan, was at its lowest ebb, and good many adventurous persons rose 
to prominence and established their own supremacy in the Nizam-shahi court. Shambhu 
Singh who was a brave warrior was killed in an encounter with Shiwaji, the 

founder of the Mahratta Empire, who being struck with the valour and exploits 

of this brave soldier, granted a jahagir to his son Krishnaji. This may be called the 
beginning of the fortunes of this historical and ancient dynasty being tied with those of 
the Mahratta nation. This happened about 1680 A.D. shortly before the death of the 
Mahratta King Shiwaji. 

In the long struggle that ensued after the death of Shiwaji between Aurangzeb 
and the Mahrattas, Bubaji, along with his two younger brothers, Rayaji and Keruji, 
displayed tremendous valour and tried his utmost to keep the Mahomedan army 
out of the district of Ahmednagar and its environments. Bubaji, who was the eldest 
son of Krishnaji, received for his great deeds the title of " Sapta-Sahasra-Senapatiy 

(Commandar of 7,000 troops) from the Mahratta King Rajaram Chhatrapati. Bubaji 
had two sons, the elder being named Kaluji and the younger Sambhaji. Kaluji's rule 

was one of peace and happiness for his State. He had four sons, the eldest was 
named Krishnaji who succeeded to Supa jahagir after the death of Kaluji. Manaji, the 

youngest of the four, remained by Krishnaji's side and served him. The second son 

Tukoji became conspicuous in the history of the Mahrattas. 

Tukoji Rao with his army was deputed by Raja Shahu of Satara along 
with his younger cousin Udaji Rao (son of Sambhaji, Kaluji's younger brother), to 
accompany the Peshwa Bajirao I, in his invasion of Northern India in 1738 A.D. In 
this expedition, it may be noted, were the renowned generals of the Peshwa viz., 

Ranoji Rao Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar. Tukoji Rao Pawar and Udaji Rao Pawar 
rendered great services in this expedition. It was the army of these two Pawar 
Chiefs who fought the first battle in Malwa against the forces of the Delhi Emperor 
in those parts. The Pawar army forming the vanguard of the whole Mahratta army, 
naturally had to bear the whole brunt of the fight, which took place near the 

village named Tirala (not far from Dhar and now in the -Dhar State). The Mahomedan 
governor of Malwa was completely routed and shortly after received a crushing defeat 
at the battle of Bhopal. In this battle also, Tukoji Rao rendered very valuable services 

to the Mahratta cause, which were, later on, duly recognised by Raja Shahu of Satara 

and his Prime Minister the Peshwa. After the conquest of Malwa in 1739 A.D. 
the Raja Shahu granted Dewas and Dhar with their respective districts in jahagir 
to Tukoji Rao and Udaji Rao respectively. Gwalior and Indore were about the 
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same time given to Ranoji Rao Sindhia and Malhar Rao Holkar. It must be noted 

here, that Tukoji Rao, the Founder of the Dewas Principality, was accompanied 
in this campaign by his younger brother Jiwaji Rao, who proved of great help to his 
elder brother and remained faithful till his death by his elder brother's side. This 
is how Tukoji Rao I carved out the principality of Dewas and his younger cousin 
Udaji Rao carved out that of Dhar. Tukoji Rao got the title of " Pratinidhi” (viceroy) 

from Raja Shahu of Satara, and he was generally' known in these parts as subhedar 

(governor). Tukoji Rao added to the prestige and power of his State by levying 
tribute from some of the Rajput states and thus making them his tributaries. It was 
in one of these expeditions in Rajputana that he breathed his last. While he was 
encamped at Ajmer in 1751 A.D., owing to a sudden storm, the pole of the tent fell 
on his head and thus was the end of the founder of the Dewas State. 

He had no son and therefore his widow adopted his nephew (Tukoji Rao's 

elder brother Krishnaji Rao's son) under the title of Raja Krishnaji Rao 1. Krishnaji Rao 
spent most of his time in trying to add more to his State by making repeated 
invasions towards Delhi. For twelve years or so he remained at Muttra and proved 

of help to the great Mahadji Sindhia of Gwalior who was deeply engaged at this 
time in Delhi politics. Krishnaji Rao died in 1789 A.D. while on his way to the 

Deccan, at Burhanpur. He also had no son and was succeeded by his elder brother's 

(Jahagirdar of Supa) son under the name Tukoji Rao II. Raja Tukoji Rao had to cope 
with good many difficulties, both internal and external. He, however, succeeded in getting 
over them. The most historical event in his reign was the conclusion of the Treaty 
of 1818 with the Hon'ble East India Company which, as is well-known, later on 

developed into the present Government of India under the Sovereignty of His Majesty 
the King-Emperor. In consequence of this treaty, Tukoji Rao's younger cousin (descen- 
dant of Jiwaji Rao mentioned above) became the first ruler of what is known as the 
Junior Branch of Dewas. Tukoji Rao died in 1828 A.D, and was succeeded by his 

son Rukmangad Rao. The most important event during his reign was the Mutiny of 

1857 A.D. in which His Highness remained staunchly loyal to the British Government 
and his services were recognised by them. He died in 1860 A.D. 

During the minority of His Highness Krishnaji Rao II, his mother Maharani 

Yamunabai Saheba conducted the affairs of the State. It was when Krishnaji Rao was 
on the gadi of Dewas, that the Imperial Durbar was held at Delhi in 1877 A.D. 

when Her late Majesty Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. His Highness 
was married to Her Highness Tara Raja Saheba, the daughter of His Highness 

Maharaja Jayaji Rao Sindhia of Gwalior. His Highness married a second wife who is 
still alive and is known as Her Highness Dowager Rani Tara Raja Saheba. His 

Highness Krishnaji Rao died in 1899 A.D, and was succeeded by the eldest son of 

his elder brother, Shrimant Anand Rao Nanasaheb Pa war Vishwas Rao Bahadur, under 
the title of His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao 111 alias Bapusaheb Maharaj, on the 

4th of April 1900 A.D. 

His Highness Tukoji Rao III was born on the 1st January 1888. He received 
his education at the Daly College at Indore and the Mayo College at Ajmer. The 

Government of India invested His Highness with full ruling powers in 1908 A.D. 

It is now a little over 3 years since His Highness began personally to 

govern the State, and in this short period the finances of the State and general 
condition of the people are greatly improved, and there is distinctly a very high tone 
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in the general administration. It is sufficient to state here that His Highness' abilities, 
his high sense of duty, and his keenness in the improvement of the State and the 
condition of the subjects are fully recognised in public speeches and in other ways 
by the Government of India and their representatives in Central India. 

The area of the Dewas (Senior) State is 446 square miles with a population 

of 74,258 souls, and the annual revenues are about 5 lacs of rupees (exclusive of 

alienations which yield annually about a lac of rupees). 

H is Highness Maharaja Saptasahasra-Senapati Pratinidhi Shri Tukoji Rao III alias 

Bapusaheb Maharaj is a direct Treaty-Chief and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 

and a return visit from His Excellency the Viceroy. 


2. Junior Branch. 


I T has already been stated in the sketch of the Dewas history, that the two 

brothers, Tukoji Rao and Jiwaji Rao, who came into Malwa with the Peshwa 
Baji Rao 1, established their power about the year 1739 A.D. From this time the 
brothers were divided and their separate possessions were marked out. By the treaty 
of 1817 A.D. the two States were distinctly separated and since then they are known 
as “Dewas Senior Branch” and “Dewas Junior Branch." The Chiefs of both the 
branches are equal in rank, power and authority. 

The present ruler of this State is His Highness Malhar Rao Babasaheb 
Pawar. He was born on the 10th of August 1877 A.D. and was adopted by his uncle, 
the late chief Narayan Rao Dadasaheb, on the 8th January 1892 A.D., and installed 
on the gach May 1892 A.D. After he had completed his education at the Daly 

College, Indore, he was invested with ruling powers in 1897 A.D. by the Honourable 
Col. D. W. K. Barr, the then Agent to the Governor^General for Central India. Since 
then he has been ruling the State with the help of his minister. The Pawars have 

been renowned as the lovers and patrons of art and education, and the present Chief 
has kept up the reputation of his family. 

In accordance with the treaty of 1818 A.D. the State pays annually to the British 
Government Rs. 16,000 in commutation of the obligations to provide a quota of troops. 

The population of the State according to the last census is 62,957 souls and 
the gross revenue is Rs. 3,75.000. 

The present ruler of the Dewas Junior Branch is His Highness Malhar Rao 
Babasaheb Pawar who is entitled to a salute of 15 guns and a return visit from 

His Excellency the Viceroy. 



Herzog & Higgins, Mhozv. 


HIS HIGHNESS RAJA UDAJ1 RAO PAWAR 

Raja of Dhar. 







Dhar. 


T HE Mahratta State of Dhar is one of the eleven States of the Central India 
Agency in direct treaty relation with the British Government, lying in the 

Bhopawar Political charge, and stands sixth in Central India in order of precedence. 

The State lies on both sides of the Vindhya range which passes almost centrally 
through it, dividing it into two distinct portions characterised by difference of configuration 
of soil and product. 

The State takes its name from the chief town of Dhar, one of the most 
ancient and famous towns of India. The name is supposed to be derived from 

' Dhara-riagari or 'the City of sword-blades' possibly referring to its acquisition by conquest. 

The Pawar rulers of Dhar are Kshatriya Mahrattas, and are descended 
from the famous Parmars, who ruled in Malwa from the 5th to the 13th century, 

having their capitals at Ujjain and Dhar. The dynasty rose to prominence during the 
reigns of the semi-mythological heroes and kings, Munja and Bhoja, the latter of whom 
is said to have transferred his capital from Ujjain to Dhar, making it renowned in 

India as a seat of learning and scholarship, where literary men and poets like Kalidas 

flourished under his patronage. It was from the time of Bhoja that dame Fortune is 
said to have left riding with the dynasty, and Bhoja suffering reverses at the hands 

of the Chedi Kings of Gujarath, the Pawars were driven into the Deccan; and the 
kingdom began to decline till it was absorbed into the Delhi Empire, when Malwa 
became its province in the fourteenth century. Dilawar Khan Ghori, the first of its 
governors, built mosques for his followers with the materials of Hindu temples, and 

established his capital at Mandoo. The Rajput Pawars who were driven into the Deccan 
and became absorbed in the population rose again into prominence in the seventeenth 
century by supplying distinguished generals to Shiwaji and his warlike successors. 

In the reign of Shahu and the Peshwaship of Balaji Vishwanath, the two Pawar 
brothers, Kaluji and Sambhaji, went on a conquering expedition to Malwa, and their 
sons succeeded in establishing the principalities of Dewas and Dhar. Tukoji and Jiwaji, 
the two sons of Kaluji, established themselves in the two branches of Dewas, while the 
haughty and warlike Udaji, son of Sambhaji, conquered Dhar. Anand Rao I, his younger 
brother, however, is regarded to be the founder of the present principality of Dhar, as 
he was the first to obtain the sanad of the Peshwa Baji Rao 1 and to realise the 
tributes from Rajput chiefs. He was succeeded by his son Yashwant Rao Pawar at the 
age of 25. He was killed at the battle of Paniput in. 1761 A.D. and was succceeded by 
his minor son Khande Rao. In 1774 A.D. Khande Rao espoused the cause of Raghoba 
Dada Peshwa and gave shelter to his wife Anandi Bai in the Dhar Fort, where in 
captivity the Peshwa Baji Rao II was born, 

Khande Rao died in 1780 A.D. and after six months a posthumous child was 
born, who succeeded him as Anand Rao II. A period of distraction then followed for 
Dhar and it was subjected to a continued spoliation by Sindhia and Holkar, and was 
saved from utter ruin by the courage and skill of the heroic Maina Bai, wife of Anand 
Rao II and adoptive mother of Ramchandra Rao Pawar, who entered into a treaty with 
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the British Government in 1819 A.D., thus securing British protection and through them 
restoration of the lost territories of Dhar. Ramchandra Rao died in 1833 A.D. and his 
wife Annapurna Bai adopted Malhar Rao, a son of Yashwant Rao of Malthan (Deccan), 
who succeeded as Yashwant Rao II. He made many improvements by introducing a 
systematic survey and settlement and a number of economic reforms. He was famous 
for his piety, generosity and love of learning. He died in 1857 A.D. and his half- 
brother succeeded him as Anand Rao III. Being a boy of tender age, he was quite 
unable to cope with the torrent of the Mutiny and dissatisfaction which had spread over 
the whole country. The Bilaities and Makranies raised the standard of revolt and held 
the fort for sometime in their possession, till it was taken by the Mhow Column under 
General Stewart on October 25th, 1857 A.D. This mutinous spirit on the part of the 

State troops led to the confiscation of the State on 19th January 1858 A. D., but was 
again restored to the Chief on 1st May 1860 A.D. with the exception of the Bersia 
pargana. The State continued under British supervision till 1st October 1864 A.D. when 
the Raja was invested with powers. During his rule many administrative reforms 
were introduced, and the revenue of the State rose from 5 to 9 lacs. His loyalty 

was recognised by the grant of a sanad awarding him the right of adoption in 

1862 A. D.; while on the occasion of the Delhi Assemblage of 1877 A.D., he was granted 
the title of Maharaja as a personal distinction, and was created a K.C.S.I., and in 
1883 A.D. a C.I.E. was conferred upon him. 

His Highness Maharaja Sir Anand Rao Pawar, died on the 15th July 1898 A.D. 

He was a good administrator, kind and considerate to his subjects, — of him the people 
say: "He was short of stature but large of heart/' and, indeed, no truer thing could 

be said of him. He was succeeded by his nephew, Bhagoji Rao Pawar, whom he 

adopted a year previous to his death, under the name of Udaji Rao Pawar. 

He was born on the 30th September 1886 A.D. and soon after his suc- 
cession was sent to the Daly College, Indore; where he received good education till 
August 1903 A.D. He was invested with ruling powers of his State on the 6th 
December 1907 A.D. 

Since His Highness has assumed the reins of Government, the State has 
been showing a marked and steady progress in every branch of the administration. 
Of an amiable and generous disposition. His Highness is very hospitable and liberally 

contributes to all works of improvement and charity. He is an able administrator, an 

enthusiastic sportsman, a keen Shikari, an excellent rider and a great lover of horses. 

He is a bright young scion of the ancient Pawar Family, who, remarkable as he is for 

his steadfastness of purpose, has always maintained the traditional loyalty of the House 

when occasion demanded. 

The State has an area of 1,775 square miles and a population according to 
the Census of 1911 A.D. of 1,54,070 souls. The gross revenue of the State is 11 

lacs. The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any other state; on 

the other hand it receives tribute from its feudatories numbering 22 of whom 13 are 

guaranteed Thakurs and Bhumias, and the remaining 9 are unguaranteed Thakurs. 

His Highness Raja Udaji Rao Saheb Pawar Bahadur, is the present Chief of Dhar 
and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 



Devare <2f Co. Bombay* 


CAPTAIN H. H. NAWAB MUHMMAD 1FTIKHAR A LI KHAN BAHADUR. 

Nawab of Jaora. 



Jaora. 


TaORA is a treaty State in the Malwa Agency of Central India. The rulers are 
'■^called Nawabs. The State was founded by Abdul Gafur Khan, the grandson of 

Abdul Majid Khan, who came to India during the reign of Mahammad Shah, Emperor 
of Delhi ( 1 7 1 9-43 A.D.). Abdul Gafur Khan was a man of fortune. He rose to 

prominence under Amir Khan, the leader of the Pendharees and founder of the Tonk 
state. He took part in the dispute that arose after the death of Yashwant Rao Holkar 
regarding the succession of Malhar Rao. After the battle of Mahidpur in 1817 A.D., 
in which Holkar's army was defeated, Gafur Khan offered his submission to the 

British, who, on the conclusion of the treaty of Mandasor on 6th January 1818 A.D. 

guaranteed to him the possession of Jaora and other five tahsils, on condition that he 
and his heirs should maintain a body of 600 horse to co-operate with the British forces. 
Gafur Khan died in 1825 A.D. leaving an infant son, Ghaus Mahamad Khan, who was 

recognised as the Nawab of Jaora by the Holkar Durbar on receiving a nazarana 
of two lacs of rupees. 

Ghaus Mahamad Khan was an efficient ruler and a loyal friend of the British. 
He rendered most important services to the Government during the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. 
for which his yearly contribution payable to Government was reduced and an increase 
of two guns was made in his salute. In 1862 A.D. he received a sanad guaranteeing 
the succession to the State in accordance with Mahomedan law and custom. He 
was a very popular ruler and was respected by his subjects, as well as by the 

British Government. He died in 1865 A.D. and was succeeded by his only son, Ismail 

Khan, who ruled from 1865-95 A.D. He, like his predecessor, was most loyal to 

British Government. 

Nawab Iftikhar Ali Khan, the present Chief, was born on 17th January 1883 A.D. 
and was installed on the 29th July 1895 A.D. by the * Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India. He joined the Daly College at Indore, where he remained tilll 

1899 A.D. The administration of the State was ably conducted by the minister, Yar 

Mahamad Khan, whose name and good work will be ever remembered by the people 
of Jaora. The young Nawab was granted full powers of administration in March 

1903 A.D. His Highness is taking keen interest in the administration of the State and 
conducting it on a progressive and constitutional line. In April 1911 A.D. His Highness 

has formed a State-Council under his own presidency, composed of five members, to 
consider and dispose of all important matters of the State. As a mark of appreciation 
the Nawab Saheb has received the Honorary Captaincy in the British Army. 

The State has an area of about 568 square miles and a population of 75,000 
souls. The annual gross revenue, based on the last five years average, is Rs. 6,50.000. 

Captain His Highness Fakhr-ud-daula Nawab Mahammad Iftikhar Ali Khan 
Bahadur Saulat-bJang, Nawab of Jaora, enjoys a salute of 13 guns. 




Jhabua. 


J HABUA is a guaranteed chiefship under the Bhopawar Agency, Central India. 
The State takes its name Jhabua from the chief town, which was founded by 
Jhabbu Naik, who was a notorious freebooter in the sixteenth century. The rulers of 
Jhabua are Rathor Rajputs, descended from Bir Singh, fifth son of Jodha, the founder 
of Jodhpur state in Rajputana. This branch of the family rose to favour at Delhi and 
acquired Badnawar in Malwa as a fief in 1584 A.D. Kesho Das, son of Bhim Singh, 
who then held Badnawar, was in the service of Prince Salim, who, on his accession as 
Emperor Jahangir employed him to subdue the turbulent freebooters of Malwa. After 
suppressing them, Kesho Das obtained possession of their lands. In 1607 A.D. he was 

invested with the insignia of nobility by the Emperor, but died the same year, poisoned 

by his son and heir. From this time the State was subjected to much internal disturbance 
and the confusion was greatly increased by the invasion of the Mahrattas on Malwa in 
1722 A.D. The next year the state came under the management of Holkar during the 
minority of the Chief. In 1770 A.D. the revenues were merely nominal owing principally 
to Mahratta oppression, though singularly enough, Holkar left the collection and payment 
of the Chauth which was his due, to the Jhabua State. 

During the settlement of Malwa by Sir John Malcolm, the State was guaranteed 
to the family of Kesho Das. Raja Gopal Das ( 1 840-94 A.D. ) rendered good service 

in assisting the fugitives from Bhopawar during the Mutiny of 1857 A.D., in recognition 
of which he was presented with a Khilat of rupees 12,500. In 1865 A.D., however, 
he permitted a prisoner, confined under suspicion of theft, to be mutilated, for which 
a fine of rupees 10,000 was imposed, and his salute was discontinued for one year. 

The present Chief, Udai Singh, succeeded by adoption in 1894 A.D. and was 
invested with administrative powers in 1898 A.D. 

The Raja maintains a small military force and pays rupees 1,474 towards the 
cost of the Malwa Bhil Corps. 

The area of the State is 1,336 square miles with a population of 80,889, 
principally Bhils. 

The Ruler of Jhabua, His Highness Raja Udai Singh Bahadur, is entitled to a 
salute of 1 1 guns and to be received in a separate Durbar by His Excellency the Viceroy. 



RAO BAHADUR DURJAN SAL SINGH. 
Rao of Khilchipur. 



Khilachipur 


j^HILACHIPUR is a small mediatised chiefship in Central India under the Bhopal 
Political Agency. The State was founded in 1544 A.D. by Diwan Ugrasen, 

who was forced by family dissensions to migrate from Khichi, capital of Gangron. 

Formerly the Chief of Khilachipur bore the title of Diwan. In 1873 A. D., Diwan 

Amar Singh received the hereditary title of 'Rao Bahadur' from the British Government. 
Since then the Chiefs of Khilachipur are styled as Rao Bahadurs. 

The name of the present Chief is Rao Bahadur Durjan Sal Singhji, who 

succeeded his father, Rao Bahadur Bhawani Singh, in the year 1908 A.D. He was born 
on the 26th August 1897 A.D. and is now about fourteen years old. He is receiving 
education at the Daly College, Indore, where he is making good progress. The Chief 
belongs to Khichi sub-section of the Chowhan clan of Rajputs. He is affianced to 
the 3rd daughter of His Highness the Raja Saheb of Sailana, Central India. 

The area of the State is 273 square miles and the population is 40,069 souls 
according to the latest census of 1911 A.D. The average gross revenue of the State 
is Rs. 1,33,605. 

The Chief of Khilachipur bears the hereditary title of ' Rao Bahadur ’ and is 
entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 




N AGOD is a sanad State in Central India under the Political Agent in Baghelkhand. 
The chiefs of Nagod are Parihar Rajputs, who migrated into Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand, and in the seventh century drove away the Gaharwars and established 
their sway over the tract lying between Mahoba and Mau. In the ninth century 
these Parihar Rajputs became subordinate to the great Chandel clan and migrated still 
farther eastward into Baghelkhand. In 1478 A. D. Raja Bhoja obtained Unchehra, which he 
made his own capital and which remained so until 1720 A. D., when Raja Chain Singh 
moved his capital to Nagod. Later on the Parihars practically lost all their possessions 
to the Bundelas and Baghelas; and Nagod with a small territory was preserved as the 
remnant of the old Parihar rule only by submitting to their adversaries. 

When the British became paramount after the treaty of Bassein (1802 A.D.), 
Nagod was held to be the tributary to Panna and was included in the sanad granted to 
that state in 1807 A.D. In recognition, however, of the fact that the territory had been 

in the possession of the family before the establishment of Chhatra Sal's power and 
had continued to be independent throughout the supremacy of the Bundelas and of 
Ali-Bahadur, a separate sanad was granted to Lai Sheoraj Singh in 1809 A.D. confirming 
him in his possessions. He was succeeded in 1818 A.D. by his son, Balbhadra Singh, 
who was deposed in 1831 A.D. for murdering his brother. His succeessor Raghavendra 
Singh, who was then a minor, received powers in 1838 A.D. and obtained a new sanad, 
succession dues to the value of Rs. 8,000 being paid to the British Government. He 
involved the State in debt, and it was placed under British management in 1844 A.D. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. the chief behaved most loyally in assisting 

Europeans and in recognition of these services received a grant of eleven villages, now 
forming the pargana of Dhanwahi, which had belonged to the confiscated state of Biiai 
Raghogarh. In 1862 A.D. he received a sanad of adoption and in 1865 A.D. again 

assumed management till his death in 1874 A.D. He was succeeded by his son, the 
present chief, Raja Jadvendra Singh, who was then nineteen. The Raja began to 
exercise powers in 1882 A.D. but was deprived of them in 1894 A.D. for mismanage- 
ment and retired to Benares, where he lived as a recluse for ten years refusing 

all inducement to return. In August 1904 A.D., however, he agreed to accept an 

allowance and to reside at Satna. The State is being managed by the Political Agent 

assisted by a Diwan. 

The area of the State is about 501 square miles with a population of 67,092. 
The total revenue is Rs. 1,70,000. 

The Chief of the State has the title of Raja and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 






Narsingarh 


T HE State of Narsingarh is one of the mediatised and guaranteed chiefships of 
the Central India Agency under the Political Agent in Bhopal, lying in the 
division of Malwa known as Umatwara. It is bounded on the north by Rajgarh, 
Khilachipur and Indore, on the south by Gwalior and Bhopal, on the east by 
Maksudangarh (Gwalior) and Bhopal, and on the west by Gwalior and Dewas. 

The Chiefs of Narsingarh like those of Rajgarh are Umat Rajputs, descended 

from Umar Singh or Umaji. They belong to the Parmar or Pawar branch of 
Agnikul Rajputs. Udaji and Dudaji were two brothers who flourishd in the time of the 
Emperor Akbar. They were celebrated warriors and had shown their courage and 
bravery to the Mogul court. Dudaji, the younger brother, had joined the Delhi Imperial 

Service in the invasion of the fort of Gagron; and his services were greatly appreciated 

by the Emperor, who conferred upon him the title of Diwan and granted him a sanad. 
From that time Rawat Udaji and Diwan Dudaji ruled conjointly. Dudaji used to 
attend the Imperial Court at Delhi and had an access to the Emperor. Rawat Udaji 
died in 1638, A.D. while Dudaji was at Delhi. He was followed by Chhatar Singh, 
his nephew, on the gadi. Dudaji with the permission of the Emperor Shah Jahan 
proceeded to his capital, and took possession of the State, and gave a fixed allowance 
to Chhatar Singh. Dudaji was killed in a battle at Ujjain and was succeeded by 
Hate Sing, and after him, by his son, Ajab Singh, who lost his life in the battle of 
Nalkhera in 1668 A.D. His son, Parashram, succeeded him at Patan. Chhatar Singh, who 
was the rightful owner of half of the estate, soon after died, leaving a son, Rawat 
Mohan Singh, who transferred his capital to Rajgarh. Parashram, the decendant of Dudaji, 
and Mohan Singh, the descendant of Udaji, both were powerful and influential persons 
in the time of the Emperor Aurangzeb, who recognised both as joint rulers of the State 
and granted a sanad in their names. But they did not pull on well, and in 1681 A.D. 
Rawat Mohan Singh requested Parashram to divide the State in equal parts, which was 
accordingly done. Parashram thus became the chief of Narsingarh, and Mohan Singh 
became the ruler of Rajgarh. The rulers of Narsingarh being descended from Dudaji 
are called "Dadawats," and those of Rajgarh being descended from Udaji are Known 
as "Udawats”. 

Sobhag Singh, the sixth in descent from Parashram, was the ruler of Narsingarh 
during the settlement of Malwa by Sir John Malcolm. He was succeeded by Hanmant 
Singh in 1827 A.D. H. H. Raja Hanmant Singh's grandson. Raja Pratap Singh, went 
to England in 1887 A.D. and there had the honour of an audience with Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress of India. The University of Edinburgh honoured him 
by conferring upon him the honorary degree of D.C.L. He died in 1890 A.D. and was 
succeeded by his uncle, Mehtab Singh, who was an energetic ruler. He died in 
1895 A.D. and was succeeded by Raja Arjun Singh. 

H. H. Raja Arjun Singhji Saheb Bahadur, the present Ruler, was born on the 
1st day of Magh Samvat 1943 corresponding with January 10th, 1887, and succeeded 
the late Raja Mehtab Singh Saheb in 1896 A.D. being formally installed on the gadl 
on the 6th January 1897 A.D. by the Hon'ble Colonel Sir David Barr, the then Agent to 
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Governor-General in Central India. As His Highness was then only 10 years old a long 
minority ensued, and the State was during a period of about 13 years (1 896-1 908 A. D.) 
administered by the Political Agent in Bhopal through a Superintendent. 

His Highness received during this period education and training, best calculated 
to fit him for discharging with ability the high duties of his exalted position and after 
a distinguished career at the Mayo College and the .Imperial Cadet Corps, was 
invested with full ruling powers in his State on the 11th March 1909 A. D. The 

Hon'ble Colonel H. Daly, the Agent to' Governor-General in Central India, who 
had specially come to perform the interesting ceremony, in the course of his speech 

on the occasion observed: — 

"It is now a little more than 12 years since Your Highness was formally 

installed on the gadi by that good friend of Central India, my distinguished predecessor, 
Sir David Barr. In the records of the ceremony on that occasion and in the papers 

connected with your selection for the Chiefship, I find that, even at your then early 

age, a confident hope was entertained that your character and conduct would fully 
justify that selection. Looking back now upon your school career, upon your service 

with the Imperial Cadet Corps, and specially upon the manner in which, during the past 
year, you have studied to qualify yourself for your duties and responsibilities, and to 

acquire a direct personal knowledge of your State , and your subjects it , is a great 

pleasure to your friends to feel how amply the hopes of your first boyhood have been 

fulfilled. VVe believe that . the record of : the coming years .will show that you yield 

to none in devoted loyalty to His. Majesty the King-Emperor, 'and in the earnest desire 
to rule for the happiness and advantage of those who are committed to your charge/' 

His Highness Raja Arjun Singh has, since his investiture with- full ruling 

powers, carried on the administration of the State personally. That he has amply 

fulfilled the expectations of Supreme Government is evident from the recent orders of the 
Government of India conferring plenary powers in the criminal cases upon His Highness. 

His Highness is even at this early period of his career showing signs of being 
a just and benevolent ruler, and is ever indefatigable in devising means to make his 

State prosperous and his subjects happy and contented. 

A son and heir was born* to His Highness in September 1909 A. D. The 

Prince who is named Maharaj Kunwar Vikram Singhji is now two years old. 

The State has an area of 734 square miles and the population of 1,09,854 

souls according to the latest Census. The gross total revenue of the State is about six 

lacs of rupees. 

The present Chief of Narsingarh, His Highness Raja Arjun Singh Bahadur, is 
entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 







Maihar. 


T HIS Slate was originally a dependency of Rewah. In the year 1708 A.D. 
Maharaj Hirdasah, the eldest son of Raja Chhatra Sal of Panna, conquered 

Maihar and incorporated it with his own state. In the year 1770 A.D. the Maihar 
State was granted as jahagir to Thakur Beni Singh Hazuri, who was one of the nobles 
of the Panna Durbar. He in turn left the management of the jahagir to his' son, 
Thakur Durjan Singh, and died in the battle of Gathowra in the year 1788 A.D. 

On the occupation of Bundelkhand by the British, Thakur Durjan Singh was 

confirmed in his possession on his executing a deed of allegiance in 1806 A.D.; and about 
the year 1814 A.D. a revised sanad was given to him. On the death of Thakur Durjan 
Singh in 1826 A.D., the State was divided between his two sons, Thakur Bisan Singh 

and Thakur Prag Das, the former receiving the district of Maihar, and the latter that 
of Bijai-Raghogarh. The State of Bijai-Raghogarh was confiscated in the year 1858 A.D. 
on account of the disloyal conduct of its chief, Sarju Prasad, son of Prag Das. 

Bisan Singh became deeply involved in debt, and at his own request, the 

Maihar State was taken under British management in the year 1846 A.D. when an 

agreement was taken from him. Bisan Singh died in 1850 A.D. and was succeeded 

by his son, Thakur Mohan Prasad, who died in 1852 A.D. leaving a son, Thakur 
Raghubir Singh, then about 7 years of age. A promise was given to the young Chief 
that the State would be restored to his management, if he proved himself fit to be 

entrusted with the administration. In the meantime, a British officer was deputed to 

Maihar for the management of the State, and to instruct the young Chief in his duties. 

The State was restored to Thakur Raghubir Singh in the year 1865 A.D. He 
was a man of wonderful genius, and administered his State so well, that the British 

Government was pleased to confer on him the hereditary title of 'Raja' in the year 

1869 A.D., and a salute of 9 guns was also bestowed upon him in 1877 A.D. on the 
occasion of the Delhi Durbar. In his time the State prospered in every way. Notwith- 
standing the grants of jahagirs of nearly 20,000 rupees, the revenue increased from 6,200 
to nearly a lac of rupees. Almost all the boundary disputes were settled. After a 
prosperous reign of 43 years. Raja Raghubir Singh breathed his last at Benares on the 
4th March 1908 A.D. leaving behind him three sons, Jadubir Singh, Ranadhir Singh 

and Brajbir Singh, of whom the eldest son, Kumar Jadubir Singh succeeded to the gadi 
on the 17th June 1908 A.D., but, unfortunately, after a short reign of 2 years he died 
on the 18th July 1910 A.D. without any issue, and was succeeded by his brother, Kumar 
Ranadhir Singh, the present Raja, on the 7th July 1911 A.D. 

The area of Maihar is about 425 square miles, the population 73,021, and 
the annual revenue about a lac of rupees. 
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H. H. MAHARAJA MAHENDRA SAWAI SIR PRATAP SINGH BAHADUR, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. 

Maharaja of Orchha. 





Orchha 


O RCHHA, which is also called Tehri, is the oldest and highest in rank of all the 
Bundela states, the only one in Bundelkhand which was not held in subjection 
by the Peshwa. Of all its rulers, Bir Singh Deo (1605 to 1625 A.D. ) is the most 
famous. He was a man of strong personality and without scruples. He was not only 
a great warrior but a mighty builder, and has left many monuments of his rule at 
Orchha. He acquired large territories and immense wealth. His son, Pahar Singh, was 
granted the jahagir of Orchha by the Emperor Shaha Jahan with the hope that he 
may put down the ravages of Champat Rai, a powerful Bundela chief. Pahar Singh 

was followed by Sujan Singh ( 1653 A. D. -1672 A. D.), Indramani ( 1 672 A.D.-l 675 A.D. ), 
Jaswant Singh (1675 A. D. -1684 A.D.), and Bhagwant Singh (1684 A. D. -1689 A.D). These 
chiefs served the Mogul Emperors loyally. During the time of Maharaja Udit Singh 
(1 689 A.D. -1 735 A.D. ), the Mahrattas commenced operations in Bundelkhand. In 1729 A.D. 
Chhatra Sal called in the Peshwas to his assistance, and much territory formerly belonging 
to the Bundelas was lost to the Mahrattas. His son, Prithwi Singh, was so much 

reduced that he practically held the town of Orchha only, but never acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Marhaftas. His successor, Sanwant Singh (1 752-65 A. D.), received the 
title of "Mahendra'' from Alamgir 11. 

When the British entered Bundelkhand in 1812 A.D. Raja Bikramajit Mahendra 
was the ruling * chief. A treaty of friendship and defensive alliance was made with 

him. He died in 1834 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother, Tej Singh, his son, 

Dharmpal, having pre-deceased without issue. Tej Singh died in 1842 A.D. having 
adopted previously his cousin's son, Sujan Singh. This succession was disputed by 
Larrai Ranee, widow of Dharmpal, and serious disturbances ensued. These were settled 
by the appointment of the Larrai Ranee as Regent during Sujan Singh's minority. 
Sujan Singh died in 1854 A.D. after coming of age, and Hamir Singh, a collateral relative 
succeeded him, the Larrai Ranee continuing to act as Regent until her death in 1868 A.D., 
when the State devolved upon Hamir Singh, the late chief. Tehri under Larrai Ranee's 
management rendered valuable services to the British Government during the Mutiny of 
1857 A.D. As a reward for these services a tribute of Rs. 3,000 was remitted. 

Hamir Singh received the sanad of adoption in 1862 A.D. He died in 1874 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his brother, H.H. Maharaja Sir Pratab Singh, the present Chief. 
In recognition of his administrative ability, the Government of India have conferred on 
him the titles of G.C.l.E. and G.C.S.l. 

The area of the Orchha State is 2,080 square miles with a population of 
3,21,634 souls. The State has a normal revenue of seven lacs exclusive of income 
of jahagir . 

The ruler of the State, His Highness Sarmad-i-Rajah-i-Bundelkhand Maharaja 
Sir Pratab Singh Mahendra Sawai Bahadur G.C.I.E., G.C.S.l., receives a salute of 17 
guns, 2 being his personal honour. 




Panna 


T HE Panna chiefs are Bundela Rajputs descended from the Orchha house. After 

the revolt and subsequent death of Raja Jujhar Singh of Orchha in 1635 A. D., 
the whole of Bundelkhand was plunged into anarchy. Taking advantage of this state of 

affairs, Champat Raj, a grandson of Udit Singh, the brother of Madhukar of Orchha, 
commenced harassing the Moguls in every possible way, and finally established himself 
as the recognised leader of the Bundela cause. He is supposed to be the founder of the 
Bundela power in Bundelkhand. He fell into disfavour of Aurangzeb, the Emperor of 
Delhi, and committed suicide in order to escape capture and dishonour. 

His son, Chhatra Sal, though only a youth, carried on his father's work, and 

acting more systematically, rapidly acquired possession of the territory east of the Dhasan 
river, even extending his operations into the country round Gwalior and Eastern 
Malwa. By 1671 A.D. he was virtually ruler of all Bundelkhand. His dominions 

extended from Banda in the north to Jubbulpur in the south, and from Rewa in the 
east to the Betwa river in the west. Orchha and Datia, however, were held by other 

chiefs of the same clan. Chhatra Sal's first capital was Kalinjar, always the key to this 

region from the earliest days. After he had consolidated his power, he moved, in 

1675 A.D., to Panna, which at various periods shared with Chhatrapur and Jaitpur the 
honour of being his residence. The death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A.D. gave him increased 
opportunities for strengthening his position, of which he took every advantage. In 

1729 A.D. Emperor Mahammad Shah sent Mahammad Khan Bangash into Bundelkhand 
to check his growing power; and Chhatra Sal was driven from Jaitpur. Reduced to 
extremities, he appealed for assistance to Peshwa Bajirao 1, who at once responded, 

and Mahammad Khan Bangash, after a siege of 6 months, was expelled by the allies 

from Jaitpur. In 1731 A.D, Chhatra Sal divided his vast possessions. The largest share 

valued at 39 lacs annually, which included Panna, fell to Hirde Sah, his eldest son; the 

second, in Sagour district, valued at 32 lacs, was granted to the Peshwa in return of 

his services; the third, including Jaitpur, valued at 31 lacs, went to his third son, 

Jagat Raj, while numerous smaller grants were made to other vassals. Chhatra Sal died 

about 1732 A.D. at the age of eighty-nine, leaving 22 legitimate and 30 illegitimate 
sons, whose descendants now hold Panna, Charkhari, Ajaigarh, Bijawar, Sarila, Jaso, 

Jigni and Lugasi. 

Hirde Sah, the eldest son of Maharaja Chhatra Sal, succeeded his father as the 
ruler of Bundelkhand in 1732 A.D. He established his capital at Panna, and the State 
may be said to reckon its existence as a separate chiefship from this date. He died 
in 1739 A.D. and was succeeded by Sabha Singh, in whose time the famous diamond 
mines were first worked. He was followed by Aman Singh ( 1752-58 A.D. ), Hindupat 
( 1758-77 A.D.) and Anirudha (1777-79 A.D.). The last named ruler being a minor, 
the State was left in charge of Beni Hazuri and Khemraj Chaube. The jealousies of 
these two officers plunged the State into a civil war, which resulted in the reduction 
of the area of Panna State and creation of three new States, Maihar, Paldeo and 
Chhatarpur. Ultimately Dhokal Singh was able to establish himself on the gadi 
in 1785 A.D. During his rule, Bundelkhand became an easy prey to the Gosain leader. 
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Himmat Bahadur, and his confederate. All Bahadur, grandson of Peshwa Bajirao 1. 
Ali Bahadur assumed suzerainty over Bundelkhand and granted sanad to Bundela chiefs 
including Dhokal Singh. Kishor Singh succeeded Dhokal Singh in the year 1798 A. D. and 
acknowledged British supremacy. He was reinstated and confirmed in his possessions by 
sanads granted in 1807 and 1811 A.D. He was succeeded by Harbans Rai (1 840-49 A. D.) 
and Nripat Singh ( 1849-70 A.D. ). During the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. the Raja assisted the 
British in holding the fort of Kalinjar and clearing Damoh district of rebels. For these 
good services he was rewarded with a khilat of Rs. 20,000 and the Simaria pargana; 
and in 1869 A.D. he received the grant of the personal title of 'Mahendra,' which was 
made hereditary in 1875 A.D. He was succeeded by Rudra Pratap Singh (1 880-93 A.D.), 
who was made a K.C.S.I. in 1876 A.D. and received an addition of two guns to his 
salute as a personal honour in 1877 A.D. This chief was succeeded by his brother, 
Lokpal Singh (1893-97 A.D.), who was followed by Madho Singh. The latter was 
deposed in 1902 A.D. for his complicity in the murder of his uncle, Rao Raja Khuman 
Singh. The present Chief, Maharaja Jadvendra Singh, son of Rao Raja Khuman Singh, 
was born in 1893 A.D. and is now being educated at the May o College at Ajmer. 

Panna is famous for its diamond mines. The State area is 2,492 square miles 
and its population is 1,92,286; the total revenue of the State is about five lacs of rupees. 

The Chief of Panna bears the titles of 'His Highness' and 'Maharaja Mahendra' 
and receives a salute of 1 1 guns. 







Rajgarh. 


T HE Rajgarh chiefs belong to a very ancient family and are said to have 

descended from the great Vikramaditya, King of Ujjain, who established his own 
era, which is still current in Northern India and is known as "Samvat" year. 

One of the ancestors, Umarji or Umaji, founded the famous fort of Umarkote in 
Sindh and after him was named the present territory of Rajgarh and Narsingarh, which 
is still known as "Umatwara." About the year 1681 A.D. when Mohan Singh was 
the ruler of Umatwara, Diwan Parashram induced the chief to divide the country, and 
the old Umatwara was made into two States known as Rajgarh and Narsingarh. 

Rawat Moti Singh, the seventh in descent, was a wise ruler, who sided with 
the British in the dark days of the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. and, for his services, gained 
the honour of the hereditary salute of 11 guns. He was succeeded in 1880 A.D. by 

Rawat Bakhtawar Singh, who ruled the State only for two years and died in 1882 A.D. 
He was a man of ability and of commanding appearance, and is still remembered for 

his generosity and love of justice. He was succeeded by his son, Bal Bahadur Singh, 

who managed the State affairs very satisfactorily. In 1885 A.D. during the viceroyalty of 
H. E. the late Marquis of Dufferin, the hereditary title of "Raja" was conferred on 

Rawat Bal Bahadur Singh, who died on the 19th January 1902 A.D. without issue. 
Beni Singh, his uncle, was selected by the Government of India to succeed him to 
the chiefship of Rajgarh. 

H. H. Raja Beni Singh, the present Chief succeeded to the gadi in 1902 A.D. 
Since His Highness assumed the reins of the administration, the State has made good 
progress in every branch. All the existing institutions in the Rajgarh State are the 

outcome of the enlightened rule of the present Chief, who takes a keen interest in the 

welfare of his subjects and personally looks after the administration. 

Raja Beni Singh attended the Coronation Durbar at Delhi in 1903 A.D. and 

received the gold medal. He was presented in 1905 A.D. to their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. The Government of India conferred upon the Chief the 
insignia of K.C.I.E., in 1908 A.D. 

The State has an area of 962 square miles and a population according to 
the census of 1911 A.D. of 1,27,293 souls. The income of the State including the 
jahagir is about 6 i lacs of rupees. 

The present Chief of Rajgarh, His Highness Raja Rawat Sir Beni Singh 
Bahadur K.C.I.E., enjoys full administrative powers, and is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 






Rutlam 


T HE Rulers of Rutlam are Rathor Rajputs and are directly descended from the 
Jodhapur family. The common ancestor was Udai Singh whose grandson, 
Mahesh Das, assisted Shah Jahan in the capture of Dowlatabad. Mahesh Das's son, 
Ratan Singh, displayed daring courage in arresting the destructive course of a wild 
{mast) elephant in the populous streets of Delhi. His conspicuous services against the 
Persians in Khorasan and in quelling the rebellion raised by Uzbeks at Kandhar were 
rewarded by the Emperor by assigning him twelve districts in Malwa. Thus Ratan 
Singh became the founder of the Rutlam State which he ruled from 1637 to 1647 A.D. 
This assignment was commuted to a free grant to his successors when Ratan Singh was 
killed in a battle fighting in support of Shah Jahan against Aurangzeb. Ratan Singh's 
eldest son. Ram Singh, was superseded by a younger but bolder son, Chhatra Sal, who 
succeeded at Rutlam, while Ram Singh became chief of Sailana. A dispute between 
the descendants of Chhatra Sal, led to further disturbances in the State: and his two 
grandsons, Man Singh and Jai Singh, became chiefs of Rutlam and Sailana States 
respectively in the year 1709 A.D. 

Parbat Singh was the fourth in descent from Man Singh, in whose favour 

Sir John Malcolm mediated with Dowlat Rao Sindhia in 1818 A.D. Parbat Singh died 
without issue, and was under a special arrangement succeeded by Balwant Singh, a 
cousin of the Chief of Salumbar. Balwant Singh died in 1857 A.D. having done good 
service to the British Government, and was succeeded by his adopted son, Bahram Singh, 
who received a dress of honour from Government in recognition of his father's 
services in the critical days of the Mutiny. 

Captain His Highness Raja Sir Sajjan Singh, K.C.S.I., is the present ruler of 
Rutlam. His Highness succeeded his father. Sir Ranjit Singh, K.C.I.E., to the gadi in 

1893 A.D. and was invested with ruling powers, in 1898 A.D. His Highness Sir Sajjan 
Singh is a very popular ruler. The following is a happy characterization of His Highness 
by the highest political authority in Central India, who recently visited Rutlam State: — 

" In H is Highness we all recognise the best type of a Rajput gentleman, as 

high a type as can be found, a thorough sportsman who has never failed to play the 
game, a capable ruler who works steadily and unostentatiously for the good of his 
people, a loyal chief second to none in devotion to the Crown, and a brave soldier 
who, if occasion arose, would not hesitate to show, in the cause of the King-Emperor, 
the same splendid valour and self-sacrifice that won for his great ancestor, Ratan Singh, 
undying glory on the fatal field of Fatehabad." 

The Rutlam State comprises an area of 1,130 square miles with a population 

of 85,000 souls. The revenue of the State is Rs. 9,00,000. It is the premier Rajput 
State in the Malwa political charge of the Central India Agency. 

Captain His Highness Raja Sir Sajjan Singh K. C. S. 1. is entitled to a salute 
of 1 1 guns. 





Sailana 


S AILANA is one of the mediatised states of the Central India Agency, under the 
Political Agent in Malwa. The State is called after the capital town which 
stands at the foot (anana^ mouth) of the hills ( shaila ), whence it derives its name 

“Shailanana" or modern Sailana. Scattered portions of Sailana touch the Gwalior, Indore, 
Dhar, Jhabua, Jaora, Banswara and Kushalgarh states, of which the last two are 

in Rajputana. 

The chiefs of Sailana are Rathor Rajputs of the Ratanavat branch, an off- 

shoot of the Rutlam house, and till 1730 A.D., Sailana formed a part of Rutlam. In 
that year, Jai Singh, a great grandson of Ratan Singh the founder of Rutlam, started 
an independent State, of which Raoti was the capital. In 1736 A.D. he built the present 
capital of Sailana. During the settlement of Malwa in 1819 A.D. Raja Lachhman Singh 
received, through the mediation of Sir John Malcolm, an agreement on behalf of 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, by which all interference in the administration of the State by 

the Gwalior Durbar was prohibited and he was secured in his possessions on payment 

of a tribute of Rs. 23,000. The payment of this tribute was transferred to the British 

in 1860 A.D. From 1850 A.D. chief Dule Singh being a minor, the State was 
administered by the British authorities, but during the disturbances of 1857 A.D. it was 
entrusted to the late chiefs widow, who rendered good service. In 1881 A.D. the 
State abandoned all transit duties on salt, receiving annually from the British Government 
one hundred maunds of salt free of all costs. In 1883 A.D., however, this compensation 
was commuted to an annual cash payment of Rs. 412-8-0. 

The present Chief, Raja Jaswant Singh, succeeded by adoption in 1895 A.D. 

He has done much to improve the financial condition of the State though the famine of 

1899-1900 A.D. caused fresh embarrassment. He received the gold Kaisar-i-Hind medal 
in 1901 A.D. and was made a K.C.l.E. in 1904 A.D. The territory, as is usual in 
Rajput holdings, has been alienated to a considerable extent, ten of the Jahagirdars being 
Rathor Rajputs connected with the ruling family. For administrative purposes the State 

is divided into four sections, the chief town and its environs, and the districts of 
Bhilpank, Bangrod, and Raoti. The Chief administers the State with the help of a Diwan, 
and in civil matters has complete control. In criminal cases he exercises the powers of 

a Sessions Court, but submits for confirmation, to the Agent to the Governor-General, all 
sentences of trasportation, imprisonment for life or capital punishment. The State forces 
consist of 162 regular cavalry, who form the Chiefs body-guard, 278 irregular infantry, 
five guns and 15 gunners. 

The State has an area of about 450 square miles and a population of 25,731 

souls. The normal revenue of the State is about one lac and a half. 

His Highness Raja Sir Jaswant Singh K.C.l.E. enjoys a salute of 1 1 guns. 






Sitamau 


T HE chiefs of Sitamau are Rathor Rajputs connected with the Rutiam family, and 

the early history of this branch of the clan is that of the Rutiam state. They 

are descended from Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhapur (1584-95 A.D.). His grandson, 
Mahesh Das, entered the Imperial army in 1634 A. D. and secured a mansab from the 
Mogul Emperor. He was a dutiful son and had great affection for his parents. He 

proceeded with his mother on pilgrimage to the famous shrine of Omkar on the Narmada. 
On the way, his mother fell seriously ill and died at Sitamau, a small village, then held by 
the Bhumias of that place. Mahesh Das asked the Bhumias for a piece of ground to 
perform the funeral rites and erect a cenotaph to his mother. The Bhumias refused the 
request, and Mahesh Das had to purchase a plot of land, where he built a memorial 

to his mother. Mahesh Das revenged himself on the Bhumias, and took Sitamau under 

his possession. He afterwards rose to great distinction in the Imperial army. 

Ratan Singh, the eldest son of Mahesh Das, succeeded to the possession of 

his father in 1644 A. D. He distinguished himself at the Court of Delhi by his bravery, 

and received jahaglKS in Malwa from the Emperor, of which Sitamau formed a part. 

Ratan Singh fell in the battle of Fatehabad near Ujjain in 1658 A. D. fighting with 

great valour. He was succeeded by Ram Singh, who died at Daulatabad in 1682 A. D. 
and was followed by his eldest son. Shiv Singh, who ruled for only two years. 

After the death of Shiv Singh, Keshav Das succeeded to the gadl of Rutiam ; 
but he established his capital at Sitamau in 1695 A. D. perceiving the natural advantages 
which the situation of the town possessed. In fact, he is the founder of the Sitamau 
State, where he ruled till 1748 A. D. He was followed by Gaj Singh ( 1 748-52 A. D. ), 
Fatteh Singh ( 1752-1802 A. D. ), and Raj Singh (1802-67 A.D. ). During this period, the 

Mahrattas established their sway in this part of Malwa and exacted large tributes from 
the chiefs of Sitamau. In 1 820 A.D. at the advent of the British, an agreement was 
made between Maharaja Daulat Rao Sindhia and Raja Raj Singh of Sitamau, by which 
the latter was confirmed in the possession of his territory, on payment of tribute to the 
Gwalior Durbar under the British guarantee. 

Raja Raj Singh of Sitamau ruled for 63 years, and remained faithful to the 

British Crown during the trying times of the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. In recognition of 

his fidelity and friendship, a khilat of Rs. 2,000 was presented to him. He was an 

able ruler noted for his philanthropy and charity. He died in 1867 A.D. and was 

succeeded by Raja Bhawani Singh (1 867-85 A.D. ), Bahadur Singh (1885-99 A.D.), and 
Shardul Singh (1899-1900 A.D.). The last named ruler left no heir; and the Government 
of India selected the present Chief, Ram Singh, to succeed him, who was invested 

with ruling powers on the 28th of February 1905 A.D. 

The area of the State is 350 square miles with a population of 23,863 persons 
and the total revenue of three lacs, which includes kha/sa, jahagir and muaffl. 

The present Chief, His Highness Raja Ram Singh, enjoys a salute of 1 1 guns. 





Shivpur'Baroda. 


S H1VPUR-BARODA is a jahagir under the Gwalior state, and lies in the Shivpur 
district. The family of the Rajas of Shivpur-Baroda is very ancient and traces its 
descent from the Gaurs, the ancient rulers of Bengal. Maharaja Tilokchand' was one 
of the most celebrated kings of this dynasty, and was married to the sister of Raja 
Bhartrihari, King of Ujjain. In 1280 A. D. one of his descendants, Raja Bachh Raj, came 
to Ajmer and showed his bravery and exploits to the Hindu Emperor of Delhi, Raja 
Prithwi Raj Chawan, who appreciated them by conferring lands in inam, including the 
territory lying between the rivers Parvati and Kunti, and by giving his daughter in 
marriage to him. 

Raja Gopal Das, ninth in descent, rose to prominence in the time of Humayun 
and was given the command of his Imperial forces. He won the battle of Thatta 
Bhakkar by his own prowess, and received a mansab of seven thousand and other 
honours. Emperor Shaha Jahan favoured Raja Manohar Das with a sanad of Shivpur' 
Baroda, with twelve hundred villages for its support. The jahagir of Shivpur was 
enjoyed by his descendants till 1809 A. D., when Raja Radhika Das was forcibly driven 
away by Daulat Rao Sindhia, and the estate was assigned to his General Jean Baptiste 
Filose. Radhika Das was allowed to retain a portion of his estate and to live at Baroda, 
a town about 12 miles south of Shivpur. Raja Balwant Singh succeeded his father 
and managed his jahagir till his death, which took place in 1865 A. D. He was succeeded 
by his son, Raja Bijai Singh, who is the present ruler of Shivpur'Baroda. He has been 
managing his affairs with credit and has two sons, who have received a good education. 

The area of this estate is 308 square miles containing 37,443 inhabitants. The 
income is estimated to be about 45,000 Rupees per annum. 





Haidargarh-Basoda. 


H AIDARGARH is the name of the small State of Basoda under the Bhopal Political 
Agency, and is one of the guaranteed states under the direct control of the 

Agent to the Governor^General in Central India. The founder of this small State was 
Nawab Diler Khan, an Afgan, who came to India in 1713 A. D. and made his fortune 
by acquiring some territory from the Rajput princes, who were quarrelling with each 
other. He died in 1732 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Mahammad Izzat Khan, 
as Nawab of Kurwai, Mahamadgarh, and Basoda. But he did not pull on well 
with his younger brother, Mahammad Ahsan Ulla Khan, and the territory was divided 
between the two brothers. Mahammadgarh and Basoda came to the share of Nawab 
Ahsan Ulla Khan, while Kurwai went into the possession of Nawab Mahammad Izzat 
Khan. Nawab Ahsan Ulla Khan again distributed his share between his two sons, and 
Mahammadgarh and Basoda thus became two separate chiefships. 

Nawab Ahsan Ulla Khan died in 1790 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, 
Waka Ulla Khan, who ruled the State for five years, and died in 1795 A.D. He 
was succeeded by his son, Asud Ali Khan, who was then a minor and the State 

was managed by his mother. After attaining majority, Nawab Asud Ali Khan took 

the administration into his hands and conducted it ably till his death in 1864 A.D. 

He was succeeded by his son, Omar Ali Khan, who was a great author and 
traveller. He visited India, Arabia, Turkey, England, France. Italy, China, Japan, Burma, 

Africa and America, and wrote the accounts of his travels in the Urdu language. He 
generally used to spend 6 months of the year in his State, and 6 months in travelling 

outside. After a successful career of 32 years, he died on the 7th April 1896 A.D. and 

was succeeded by his son, Nawab Mahammad Haidar Ali Khan Bahadur, who is the 
present ruler of Basoda and who has changed the name of the capital to Haidargarh 
after his own name. The present Nawab has received good education and training from 
his father, and particularly in state affairs he was taught to be just and independent and 
not to be led astray by flatterers. He understands Persian, Urdu, Arabic and Hindi 
and possesses some knowledge of English. He has acquired an insight into the manage^ 
ment of the affairs of his State from his father's time, and is performing his duties 
efficiently. 

The area of the State is about 40 square miles, with a population of 4,897 ; 

and the income is Rs. 25,427. 




Kurwai. 


K URWAI is one of the mediatised chiefships within the political charge of the 
British Agent in Bhopal. In the year 1713 A. D. Mahammad Diler Khan, an 
Afgan adventurer from Tirah, belonging to the Feroz Khel clan, seized Kurwai and 
some of the surrounding villages. Later on, in return for certain services he was granted 
3 1 parganas by the Emperor. Diler Khan is said to have been murdered by Dost 
Mahammad Khan of Bhopal. The chiefship was, during the decline of the Mogul 
Empire, equal in size and strength to Bhopal, if not larger, but during the Mahratta 
period it rapidly declined, although it always remained independent. The assistance 

rendered by the Chief to Colonel Goddard in 1783 A.D. specially marked out Kurwai as an 
object of Mahratta persecution. In 1818 A.D. the State was hard pressed and the Nawab 
applied to the Political Agent at Bhopal for aid against the Sindhia, which was granted. 

Nawab Mahammad Diler Khan was succeeded by his son, Mahammad Izzat 
Khan, who died in 1753 A.D. , having made over the two parganas of Basoda and 

Mahammadgarh to his brother, Ahsan Ullah Khan. Mahammad Izzat Khan was 
succeeded by Mahammad Hurmat Khan, who died in 1784 A.D. and was succeeded 
by his second son, Mahammad Akbar Khan, who seized the State and allowed an 
annuity of Rs. 6,000 to his brother, Iradat Mahammad Khan. Mahammad Akbar Khan 
died in 1839 A.D. and was followed succeessively by his sons, Muzaffar Khan 
( 1839-1859 A.D.) and Najaf Khan (1859-1887 A.D.). The latter was a very 
successful ruler and enjoyed a personal salute of 9 guns. Nawab Mahammad Najaf 
Khan died without male issue and his grandson, Munawar Ali Khan, a minor, 

succeeded him in 1887 A.D. The administration of the State, during his minority, was 
conducted by his father, Khan Bahadur Mian Mazhar Ali Khan. Munawar Ali Khan 

was invested with ruling powers in 1892 A.D., but owing to debts exceeding two lacs 

of rupees, the State soon had to be again taken under management. Nawab Mahammad 
Munawar Ali Khan died in 1895 A.D. and was succeeded by his younger brother, 

Nawab Mahammad Yakub Ali Khan, The latter died in the prime of his life in 
October 1906 A.D. leaving a son and heir, Nawab Sarwar Ali Khan, who was born 

on the 1st December 1901 A.D. He was installed on the gadi on the 15th April 
1907 A.D. The State again came under British management, and Rai Sahib Munshi 
Kedar Nath Bhargava, the Superintendent, conducts the administration under the 

supervision of the Political Agent in Bhopal. The State is independent of any other 

Durbar and pays no tribute to Government or to any other State. The minor Nawab 

is 10 years old and has been studying in the Daly College, Indore. 

The area of this State is 142.3 square miles. Its population according to the 
of 1911 A.D. is 18,354, and the revenue is about one lac of rupees. 
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H. H. NAWAB SADDIQ KALU KHAN. 
Nawab of Mahammaogarh. 





Mahammadgarh. 


]W| AH AMM ADGARH is a petty mediatised State in Central India, in the Bhopal 

* " * Political Agency. Mahammadgarh was originally included in Kurwai and 

Basoda. Nawab Mahammad Izzat Khan of Kurwai made over the two parganas 

of Basoda and Mahammadgarh to his brother, Ahsan Ullah Khan, who in 1753 A. D. 
divided the two parganas between his two sons, Baka Ullah Khan and Mahammad 

Khan ; the latter founded the town and State of Mahammadgarh. Nawab Mahammad 

Khan was succeeded by his grandson, Nawab Ahmad Kalu Khan, and who in return 
was succeeded by his son, Nawab Hafiz Kalu Khan, who died in 1897 A.D. and his 

son, Nawab Hatim Kalu Khan, was installed on the gadi by the Political Agent in 
Bhopal in the same year. He * continued to occupy the chiefship up to 1909 A.D., 
when he abdicated in favour of his eldest son. The Government of India accepted 

his resignation and recognized his son, Nawab Saddiq Kalu Khan, as his successor. 

The latter was proclaimed Nawab and Chief of Mahammadgarh in a Durbar held 

by the Political Agent in Bhopal on 1st February 1910 A.D. He is in his 21st year. 
He received education at the Sehore High School, which he attended till 1910 A.D. 
On the 20th December, he was sent to Kurwai by the Political Agent in Bhopal to 
gain an insight into administrative work under the Superintendent, Rai Sahib Munshi 
Kedar Nath Bhargava, who holds the joint charge of both Kurwai and Maham- 
madgarh states. The family belongs to the Feroz Khel clan of Pathans. 

This State is situated on the Malwa plateau, with an area of about 29 square 
miles, and according to the latest census has a population of 2,863. Its revenue amounts 
to about Rs. 15,000. The town of Mahammadgarh, which is the headquarters of the 
State, is situated in 23°-39' north and 78M0' east, and lies at the foot of a small hill; 
it has a population of 758 souls. The State is independent of any other Durbar and 

pays no tribute to Government or to any other State. 







RAJE SAHEB FATTEH SINGH alias BAPUSAHEB RAJE BHONSLE. 
Chief of Akalkot. 



Akalkot 


T HE Chief of Akaikot is a Mahratta belonging to the Bhonsle family, and is a 
first class Sardar of the Deccan. In the beginning of the 17th century A.D. 
the principality formed part of the territories of the ruling Kings of Ahmednagar. 
Shiwaji, the celebrated founder of the Mahratta Empire, died in 1680 A.D., leaving 
behind him a son, Sambhaji, who was captured and slain by his inveterate foe 
Emperor Aurangzeb in 1689 A.D. His son, Shiwaji, better known as Shahu, was 

thrown into prison by the Emperor; but immediately after his death in 1707 A.D. 

the Mahratta prince was restored to liberty by his successor Bahadur Shah. During 
the absence of Shahu at Delhi, the administration at Satara was carried on by Tarabai, 

the widow of Rajaram. When she learnt that Shahu was returning to the Deccan 

to regain his lost patrimony, she made strenuous efforts to oppose him and to keep 

him out of Satara. On his way to the capital, Shahu was attacked by Sayaji, Patel of 
Parad, who espoused the cause of Tarabai, and fell upon Shahu with his band of 

followers. The Patel was defeated and slain in the encounter. His widow threw 

herself with her three sons on the mercy of Shahu and sought his protection. Naturally 
of a humane disposition, Shahu was moved with pity at the sight of the innocent and 
fatherless lads ; and expressed his willingness to take Ranoji, the eldest of the three 

children, with him, and bring him up with fatherly care and affection. This was all 
that the distressed woman wanted, and Shahu gave her the villages of Parad, Shivri, 
and Thana in inarm. The widow readily gave her consent to the proposed arrangement. 

Ranoji was a precocious child of ten years, and his fine look beaming with natural 

intelligence won him the favour of his patron Raja Shahu. 

While marching from Parad, Shahu's progress was often hindered by the 

resistance offered by the aboriginal Bheels. On one of these occasions, the nominal 
command of the detachment employed to disperse the lawless mob, was entrusted to 
the boy Ranoji. The Bheels were defeated and put to rout, and the Raja looked 

upon this victory as a good omen, indicative of the young leader's future career. 

His name was changed to Fattesingh (the victorious), and he became a constant 

attendant of Shahu. In 1707 A.D. Shahu Raja conferred on him the family surname of 
Bhonsle, and began to look upon him as a member of the royal family. Subsequently 

he was granted the estate of Akalkot, which is still held by his descendants. Fattesingh 
figured prominently in the subsequent campaigns against Kolhapur, Trichonopoly, Bundeh 
khand, and Bhaganagar; and received the title of ' Raja ' and other honours from Raja 
Shahu for his meritorious services. 

After the death of Shahu in 1749 A.D., Fattesingh retired to take charge of his 
estate at Akalkot, where he died in 1760 A.D. His two widows Ahilyabai and Gujabai 
became sails, and he was succeeded by his adopted son, Shahaji Raja 1, alias 

Babasaheb. After his death, the jahagir was held by his elder son, Fattesingh 11, alias 
Abasaheb, and the younger Tulaji, the estate of Kurla in the Satara District. The State 
of Akalkot first came in contact with the British Government in 1820 A.D. when the 
East India Company restored to Fattesingh his possessions, which had come into the hands 
of the English along with the other Satara territories. Fattesing 11 died in 1822 A.D. 
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and was succeeded by his son, Maloji Raja l alias Babasaheb, who dying in 1828 A.D. 
was succeeded by his son, Shahaji Raja II alias Appasaheb, a mere boy of eight 
years. During his minority, the State of Akalkot was managed by the Raja of Satara. 
In 1830 A.D. a rising took place, headed by Shankar Rao Deshmukh of Borgaon; and a 
British contingent was despatched from Sholapur to put it down. The rebels mustered 
strong and offered a stubborn resistance, and refused to yield till a general indemnity was 
granted by the British Resident. The result of the insurrection was that the management 
was taken away from the hands of the Raja of Satara, and Captain Jameson, a British 
Officer, was appointed the Regent of the State. 

When Satara was annexed in 1849 A.D. the Chief of Akalkot transferred his 
allegiance to the British Crown. Shahaji Raja II died in 1857 A.D and was succeeded 

by Maloji Raja 11, alias Buwasaheb, who was born in 1838 A.D. This Chief was 

deposed in 1866 A.D. on account of his misrule, and the State was taken under the 
management of the British Government. Maloji Raja II died in 1870 A. D„ leaving the 
patrimony to his infant son, who was born in 1867 A.D. and named Shahaji Raja III 
alias Babasaheb. During his minority, the management of the State was carried on by 
British Officers till 1891 A.D. and several reforms were introduced. The revenue survey 
and settlement were introduced in 1871 A.D. and revised in 1894 A.D. Shahaji alias 
Babasaheb was invested with full powers in 1891 A.D. He did not live long but died 
in 1896 A.D. without male issue. His widow, Shrimati Lakshmibai, with the sanction of 
the British Government, adopted a boy from the Kurla branch of the Bhonsle family 
in 1898 A.D. He has been named Fattesingh 111 alias Bapusaheb. During his minority 
the management of the State is carried on by an Administrator under the supervision 

of the Political Agent at Sholapur. The Rajasaheb is now about seventeen years of 
age. He has finished the course at the Raj Kumar College at Rajkot with distinction, 
and is now continuing his further studies under a European Political Officer at 
Kolhapur. 

The area of the State is about 500 miles containing 103 Villages having 
about 90,000 inhabitants. The revenue is Rs. 4,16,000 of which 3,20,000 is derived 

from land. 



Amod 


T HIS estate is situated in the Broach collectorate. The Thakors of Amod, like those 
of Kerwada, belong to the Moiesalam community which may be said to be 
half Hindu, half Mahomedan, and chiefly met with in Broach and Rewa-Kantha. 

Dula Rana, a scion of the ruling branch at Mewar, was ousted from his 
dominion by Alla-ud-Din Khilji, whereupon he started on a tour of pilgrimage. During 
his halt on the banks of the Narmada, Dula Rana fought with the Bhil king of Boova, 
killed him and established his own rule there in the latter half of the thirteenth century. 
Dula Rana's son, Pratap Singh, killed Chandrabhan, the Bhil king of Chanchwell, a village 
now under Wagra Taluka in the year 1275 A.D. Singhji, one of the descendants of 
Pratap Singh, consolidated his territories and made Amod his seat of government in 
1478 A.D. Nag Rana, one of the successors of Singhji, was invited by Mahamad 

Begada to Ahmedabad, where he embraced Mahomedanism in 1486 A.D. and was 

bestowed the title of "Khan," and from that day forward his descendants were 

called Moiesalam Garasias. 

Thakor Himat Singh, who ruled about the year 1752 A.D., was the most 
noteworthy, both for his learning and beneficent administration. He died in 1784 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his brother, Dip Singh, who was followed by his eldest son, 
Abhe Singh, in 1791 A.D. He died in 1824 A.D., leaving behind a sen named Ajit 
Singh; but his nephew, Jasawant Singh, forcibly took possession of the gadi. Jit Singh, 
however, established his claim, and was placed on the ancestral gadi by the 
Government of Bombay. He died in 1848 A.D. His successors came and went till 

1896 A. D., when Ishwar Singh, the heir-apparent, died leaving behind a son named 
Nar Singhji. His uncle maintained that he was the rightful successor to Fatte Singh, 
and the dispute lasted for five years, when it was definitely settled that Nar Singhji was 
the rightful successor of his grandfather, Maharana Fatte Singhji, who handed over the 
administration of the estate during his own lifetime to his grandson in 1900 A.D. 
and himself left this world in 1909 A.D. 

The early years of the administration of Nar Singhji were years of anxiety and 
trouble on account of the visitation of famine. He proved himself equal to the situation. 
He has brought the status of the Thakors in Gujrath to be recognised under the Morley 
Minto Constitutional Reform scheme. Nar Singhji has been the first Thakor member in 
the Legislative Council of Bombay. 

The area of the estate is 21,214 acres of land, yielding an yearly income 
of Rs. 80,000. 



SHRIMANT.BHAWAN RAO alias BALASAHEB PANT PRATINIDHI. 
Chief of Aundh. 



Aundh 


T HE State of Aundh is situated in the Bombay Presidency and is under the 
political superintendence of the Collector of Satara. The family of the Pant 
Pratinidhi, which passed through a series of vicissitudes, is descended from Trimbak 
Krishna Kulkarni of Kinhai in the Koregaon Taluka of the Satara Collectorate. 
Parasharam Pant, the son of Trimbak Krishna, was taken into service by Ramchandra Pant 
Amatya, and in 1690 A. D. was made a Sirdar by Rajaram, the youngest son of the 
Great Shiwaji. He was conferred the title of Pratinidhi or Viceroy in 1698 A. D. 
Parasharam Trimbak was the chief general and adviser of Tarabai, the widow of 
Rajaram, in the civil war. till his defeat and imprisonment by Shahu the grandson of 
Shiwaji in 1707 A.D. The title of Pratinidhi was again conferred on Parasharam Trimbak 
in 1713 A.D. and made hereditary in his family. 

Parasharam died in 1717 A.D. leaving behind him three sons, of whom the 
second Shriniwas, inherited his father's office, as the elder held the viceroyalty of 
Vishalgarh under Kolhapur. Shriniwas died in 1746 A.D. As he had no male issue his 
younger brother, Dadoba, was appointed Pratinidhi by Maharaja Shahu. After the death 
of Shahu, however, the Peshwa deprived Dadoba of his office and put Shriniwas alias 
Bhawan Rao, his own protege, in his place. In 1752 A.D. Dadoba managed to get himself 
reinstated and Shriniwas was made his assistant. On the death of Dadoba the office 
devolved on Shriniwas. In 1762 A.D. Shriniwas was removed by Raghunath Rao Peshwa, 
but through the intercession of the Nizam and the Bhonsle of Nagpur he was restored. 
In 1765 A.D. he was again dismissed and his office entrusted to his cousin Bhagawant 
Rao Trimbak. There was a deadly enmity between the cousins. Bhagawant Rao died in 
1775 A.D. and Shriniwas Rao also died a year later. Nana Fadnawis, who was at helm 
of affairs at the Court of the Peshwa, installed Parasharam, the infant son of Shriniwas 
as Pratinidhi. At the age of eighteen (1795 A.D.) he assumed charge of his hereditary 
estate and managed it successfully. He died in 1848 A.D. and was succeeded by Shriniwas 
Rao who had been adopted in 1847 A.D. with the sanction of the Paramount Power. 
The jahagir ; which was feudatory to the Raja of Satara, became a tributary of the 

British Government on the lapse of that State in 1849 A.D. Shriniwas Rao was nominated 
as an additional member of the Council of the Governor of Bombay in 1862 A.D. 
He was much respected for his piety and good character. 

The total area of the State is 501 square miles containing 72 villages and a 

population of 68,918 souls. The gross revenue is Rs. 2,75,942. 

The present Chief Bhawan Rao Shriniwas Rao Pandit alias Balasaheb Pratinidhi 
is a graduate of the Bombay University and is one of the best artists in India. His 

heir-apparent, Trimbak Rao alias Rajesaheb is a youth of about 18 years of age and 

evinces a hopeful promise of following his father in his predilection for learning and art. 



Eos Photo Co . Bombay . 


MAHARAWAL SHRI INDRA SINGHJI. 

Raja of Bansda. 





Bansda 


T HE State of Bansda is situated in the Surat Agency of the Bombay Presidency. 
Solanki Rajputs of the Lunar race and descendants of the great Sidhraj Jai Singh 
rule this State. Prior to the 15th century A.D. the history of Bansda is untraceable. 
In the beginning of that century the Mahomedans under Ahmed Shah, the King of 
Ahmedabad, invaded the Solanki Rajputs who were ruling at Kalarigarh, signally 
defeated them after a fierce and obstinate struggle. The victory of the Mahomedans 
compelled the Solankis to scatter in all directions. Some took shelter at Bansda and 
founded a small principality there. The latter part of the 15th century may be, therefore, 
taken as the period of the foundation of the State of Bansda; and Rai Muldeoji 
appears to have been its founder. Affairs went on smoothly till the death of Rai Bhanji 
who died in 1739 A.D. 

Rai Bhanji had two sons, Gulab Singh and Jorawar Singh, by two wives; both 
of them urged their claim to the gadi before Damaji Gaekwar, who cut the gordian 
knot by dividing the kingdom into two halves, assigning one portion to Gulab Singh with 
Bansda as its capital, and the other to Jorawar Singh with Basanpore as its capital. 

The latter was afterwards absorbed and annexed to his own territory by the Gaekwar. 

Gulab Singh died without an heir in 1753 A.D. so did his two cousins one 

after another, who became his successors by creating influence at the Peshwa's Court. 

Vir Singh, a descendant of the Bisanpore branch, came to the gadi in 1780 A.D. with 

the sanction of the Peshwa. It is said Nawanagar was the capital of the State and 

it was removed to the town of Bansda by Vir Singh. He died in 1789 A.D. As he 
left no direct heir, his brother Nahar Singh succeeded him and continued in peaceful 
rule till 1793 A.D. and in due time was followed by his son Rai Singh. 

During the time of Rai Singh, the treaty of Bassein between the British and 

the Peshwa was signed in 1802 A.D, by which all the states in subordinate relation with 

the latter became the feudatories of the British Government. It was thus that Bansda 

came into direct contact with the British. 

Rai Singh had no son and heir. He adopted a distant cousin, named Udai 
Singh, who ascended the gadi in 1815 A.D. He too died without issue in 1829 A.D. 

His widows adopted Hamir Singh, a distant relative, who was recognised by the 

Paramount Power. During his minority the State was managed for some time by the 

widows, but later on it was put under British supervision and entrusted to Hamir Singh 
on his attaining majority in 1852 A.D. He too died childless in 1861 A.D. and the State 
passed to Gulab Singh who was found to be the rightful heir. He was granted 

a formal sanad of adoption by the British Government. In 1873 A.D. an agreement was 
entered into whereby he abolished all transit duties in his terrtories. He died in 

1876 A.D. after a peaceful reign, leaving behind him his only one son, Pratap Singhji who 
succeeded the gadi in the same year. He was put in full charge of his State in 

1885 A.D when he attained majority and had completed his education at college and 

received practical training in administration. 
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During his regime he has done much to improve his State by carrying out 
various works of public utility. Foremost among them may be mentioned the system of 
lending money to the subjects at almost nominal rate of interest, and is analogous to the 
Agricultural Banks in the British territories. Likewise his ''Travelling Dispensary" for the 
benefit,-particularly of the Kolis, Dhankas and other backward races in the interior of 
his territories, is looked upon as a great boon and highly appreciated. Pratap Singh's 
liberality and broad-mindedness was distinctly evinced during the famine of 1900 A. D. 
and during the plague of 1908 A.D. He gave great facilities to the education of his 

subjects in every possible way. He died in September 1911 A.D. and has been 

succeeded by his eldest son, Maharawal Shri lndra Singhji. 

His Highness Maharawal Shri lndra Singhji was born on the 16th February 
1888 A.D. He received his education at the Rajkumar College at Rajkot, where he 
remained for nearly seven years, under such well known principals as Messrs. Waddington 
and Mayne. After completing his college course, he travelled all over India and gained 
sufficient knowledge to fit himself for future responsibilities. In 1908 A.D. he was 
entrusted by his father with the control of the educational department of the State in 
which he introduced many reforms. On the demise of his father, Shri lndra Singhji 
has taken up the reins of the State in his own hands. 

The area of the State is 215 square miles having a population of 44,600 

souls according to the latest census and a gross revenue of four lacs of rupees. 

The State maintains a small military force consisting of 110 foot-soldiers and 
24 cavalry mainly for the preservation of internal peace. 

The present ruler of Bansda, Maharawal Shri lndra Singhji, enjoys a salute 
of 9 guns. 



Balasinor. 


T HIS is the only Mahomedan State of importance in the Rewa-Kantha Political 
Agency. The family of the chief of this State is descended from Sirdar 
Salabat Khan. He was made "Babi” (door-keeper), a patronymic which the members of 
the family have retained to this day, of the Imperial Court during the latter part of 
the Seventeenth century A.D. and subsequently commandant of the Koli district of 
Chunval on the north-west of Ahmedabad. 

In the general scramble for power and independence on the disruption of the 
Mogul Empire, Salabat Mahamad Khan Babi remained contented with the district of 
Balasinor, while the members of the other branches of the Babi family secured to 
themselves the territories forming the states of Junagarh, Radhanpur, and Bantwa. 

Salabat Mahamad Khan was succeeded by his son Jamiyat Khan, who was 
followed by his son, Salabat Khan. It was during his life-time that the control over 
the State came into the hands of the British Government. Both the Peshwa and the 
Gaekwar had previously established their rights of tribute over Balasinor: those of the 
former became transferred to the British Government in 1817 A.D. , while those of the 
latter came under the general settlement between the Mahi-Kantha tributaries and the 
Gaekwar in 1820 A.D. followed by Abut Khan Edul Khan. 

After a peaceful reign of half a century Jorawar Khan, the third successor 
of Salabat Khan, died in the year 1882 A.D. His name has been held in respectful 
memory by his subjects for his remarkable kindness and generosity. He was succeeded 
by his son, Manawar Khan, who was 36 years of age at the time of his accession. 
Though this ruler had not had any English education yet his natural desire to rule his 
subjects justly and kindly impelled him to inaugurate a number of measures calculated 
to improve the material prosperity of his subjects. It was during his reign that the 
long-standing dispute regarding some villages and lands between Balasinor and Lunawada 
was brought to an amicable termination. In 1890 A.D. a sanad was conferred upon 
the Nawab of Balasinor guaranteeing him succession in his family according to the 
Mahomedan Law of inheritance. 

Nawab Manawar Khan died in 1899 A.D., when his son, Jamiyat Khan, a 
child of five years, was duly installed on the masnad. He is being educated at the 
Rajkumar College, Rajkot; and the State is at present under British management on 
account of the minority of its Chief. 

The military force of the State consists of 98 infantry, 19 cavalry, and 10 
pieces of artillery. The area of the State is 189 square miles having a population 
of 40,563 inhabitants according to the census of 1911 A.D. The annual revenue of 
the State is Rs. 1,45,261. 

Nawab Jamiyat Khan, Babi of Balasinor, is a Chief of the Second Class and 
is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 
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Bawda. 


B AWDA is one of the nine feudatory jahagirs subordinate to the Kolhapur State 
under the Political Agency of Kolhapur and Southern Mahratta Country. The 
ruling chief is a Deshastha Brahman belonging to the Bhadnekar family. 

The jahagir derives its name from one of the fifteen forts built by Raja Bhoja 
of Panhala in the twelfth century A.D. It is situated on a peak of the Sahyadri, about 
thirty-six miles from Kolhapur. 

in 1660 A.D. Shiwaji took Bawda from Ali Adil Shah 11 of Bijapur along 
with the forts of Vishalgarh and Rangna, and gave it as a jahagir to Nilo Sondeo. 
In 1689 A.D., when Sambhaji was captured, the fort fell into the hands of the Moguls. 
It was during the reign of Rajaram that Ramchandra Nilkanth, the founder of the 
Bawda family, took the fort from the Moguls ; and it was bestowed on him as a grant. 

During the rivalry between Satara and Kolhapur, Ramchandra Rao remained faithful 
to his party, and in recognition of this, the fort of Bawda together with its jahagir was 
allowed to remain with Bhagwant Rao, the son and successor of Ramchandra Rao, who 
was given the office and title of Pant Amatya. In 1800 A.D. Bhagwant Rao repaired the 
fort. In 1844 A.D. the gadkaris (warders) of the forts of Bawda and Samangarh rebelled. 
Both the forts were taken by British troops under General Delamonte, and dismantled. 

Moreshwar Rao Babasaheb, the third Pant Amatya in succession from Bhagwant 
Rao, died in 1868 A.D. without issue. He adopted the present Chief, who was ten 
years of age, a few days before his death. 

During the minority of Madhao Rao Moreshwar, the jahagir was under the 
supervision of the Kolhapur State. Madhao Rao Moreshwar Pant Amatya was invested 
with full powers in 1881 A.D. 

The area of the State is 243 square miles having a population of 45,475 
inhabitants and a gross revenue of Rs. 1,49,991, of which he pays Rs. 3,420 as service 
commutation to the Kolhapur State. 

The Chief exercises the powers of a District Judge in civil matters. In 
criminal matters he has power to try cases involving imprisonment up to 7 years. 



SHRIMANT MADHAO RAO MORESHWAR PANT AMATYA. 
Chief of Bawda. 




H. H. MAHARAJA SIR BHAV SINGHJI, K.C.S.l 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 



Bhavnagar 


^ "^HIS is one of the most important states under the Kathiawar Agency. Its rulers 

i are Rajputs belonging to the Gohel tribe who migrated to Saurashtra or Sorath 
in or about 1250 A. D. Their leader Shekhaji died in 1290 A. D., leaving the small estate 
which he had carved out to his son, Ranoji, who reigned at Ranpur till his death in 
1309 A.D. The son and successor of Ranoji was Mokhadji, who was even more 
valiant than his sire. He seized Perim from the Baria Kolis, and transferred his seat 
of government there. He died, as he had lived, an indomitable soldier, sword in hand, 
fighting against the squadrons of Mahammad Tughlak, in 1387 A.D. Mokhadji had two 
wives. Dungar Singh, the son by the first wife, remained quiet for a time with his 
maternal kinsmen; when the army of Tughlak had returned, Dungar Singh re-conquered 
Gohelwad and re-established himself making Gogha his capital. He died in 1370 A.D. 
and was succeeded by Vijoji, who in turn yielded place, in the fulness of time, to 
his son, Kanoji, in 1395 A.D. He was slain at Gogha by Zafar Khan, the viceroy of 
Firoz Tughlak, in the first quarter of the fifteenth century. 

Sarangji, the son and heir-apparent of Viroji, one of the descendants of Kanoji, 
was a minor. His uncle, Ramji, took the management of the State in his hands. 
Ahmad Shah 1, King of Gujrath, sent troops to Gohelwad to levy tribute from its chief. 

Ramji pleaded inability to pay the full tribute at once, but promised to pay it gradually, 
and placed his nephew as a hostage. In doing this the crafty uncle had a double 
purpose. He not only averted the immediate danger but also removed Sarangji, who, 
he knew, was the rightful owner of the chiefship. Sarangji was kept a close prisoner 

at Ahmedabad from where, like Richard Cceur de Lion of England, he was liberated 

by a faithful servitor and taken to the Rana of Chitor. The Rana lent him the 

services of his troops to regain his patrimony. The advance of Sarangji at the head 

of the Mewar army into Gohelwad was a triumph; even his own uncle, the usurper, 

appeared before him to sue for mercy and to restore to him his throne. Sarangji 

might have wreaked his revenge upon his uncle but he chose the " choicest flower of 
victory", and granted his uncle not only a free pardon but bestowed villages upon him 
in jahagir. This noble-minded chief died in 1445 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, 
Sadashivji, from whom Bhav Singhji was the tenth in descent. 

Bhav Singhji I came to the throne in 1703 A.D. During his time the Mahrattas, 
under Kanthaji Kadam and Pilaji Rao Gaekwar, besieged the fort of Shihor, but were 
repulsed. In 1723 A.D. Bhav Singhji selected the site for the present town of Bhavnagar 
and transferred the seat of government to that place. In 1759 A.D. , when the English 

conquered the fort of Surat from its Sidi Kiledar, Bhav Singhji entered into an alliance 

of friendship with the new conquerors, in whom he perceived a latent power, which 

was destined to develop. He was succeeded by his son, Akherji 111, in 1764 A.D. In 

his dealings with the English he was guided by the politic example of his father. 

Akherji's reign was by no means free from the moil of war, but he had so far secured 

the sympathy and co-operation of the rising English that they actually bound the 

Nawab of Cambay by treaty never to molest the ancient possessions of Bhavnagar. 

On his part, Akherji undertook to co-operate with his new allies in reducing the piratical 
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Babria Kolis. He died in the year 1772 A.D. and was followed by his son, Wakhat 

Singhji, who consolidated his dominions. The friendship with the English, which had 
begun in the reign of Akherji 1, went on increasing. On the British Government 
coming in the place of the Peshwa, even more intimate relations were established 
between them and the Bhavnagar State. 

Wakhat Singhji was succeeded by his son, Waje Singhji, in 1816 A.D. Soon 
after his succession to the throne, the Peshwa ceded to the British all his rights of 
levying tribute in Kathiawar, and this was followed in 1820 A.D. by the Gaekwar 
undertaking not to make any direct demand upon the chiefs of the Peninsula save 
through, and with the approval of, the British Government. 

The forces of Bhavnagar crushed the Khumans of Kundla and other Kathi 
outlaws. For a while there was peace, which Waje Singhji utilised in arranging 

administrative details. He died in 1852 A.D. and was followed by his grandson 
Akherji 111., who died in 1854 A.D. without an heir. His brother, Jaswant Singhji, 
succeeded him. The British Settlement Officer taking advantage of the situation took 
possession, on the ground of "lapse”, of 116 villages, which owned allegiance to the 
Thakor of Bhavnagar, but they were finally restored to the State in the year 1866 A.D. 

Jaswant Singhji introduced several reforms in the State especially in regard to the 
administration of justice. He received in 1862 A.D. his due reward from the Paramount 
Power, both for his firm loyalty to it during the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. and for his earnestness 
to establish good government, by the grant of a sanad of adoption, and by the bestowal 
of the insignia of K.C.S.l. in 1867 A.D. Jaswant Singhji died in 1870 A.D. leaving behind 
him two sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Takhta Singhji, was only twelve years of age. 

The care of the State and its minor ruler were allowed to remain in the hands of the 

trusted minister of the State; and a British officer was selected by the Government to be 
his coadjutor. Under the joint administration of these two officers, which continued for 
eight years, the material prosperity of the State steadily but surely increased, and a policy 
of administration calculated to secure the well-being of the subjects was laid down. 

Young Takhta Singhji was entrusted with the full management of his State in 
1878 A.D. and he successfully discharged the duties of a liberal but at the same time 
a firm ruler. 

Maharaja Takhta Singhji was invested with the insignia of K.C.S.l. in 1881 A.D., 
and again on New year's day of 1886 A.D. the dignity of a Knight Grand Commander 
of the Most Exalted Order of the Star of India was bestowed upon him by Her 

Majesty the late Queen-Empress Victoria. The University of Cambridge recognised the 
ardent love of the ruler of Bhavnagar for education by conferring upon him the 

honorary degree of LL.D. This industrious and gifted ruler died in 1896 A.D. after 

having earned "the veneration and the people's love”. 

Of the two sons of H. H. Sir Takhta Singhji, the elder, Bhav Singhji, was 
installed on the gadi in 1896 A.D. The early years of the reign of H. H. Maharaja 

Bhav Singhji were gloomy on account of the scarcity of food-stuffs in 1897 A.D. The_ 
young ruler coped with the problem by formulating a famine code and inaugurating 
a liberal famine policy. The next famine, that of 1899 A.D., was severe and beyond 
any known precedent. The untiring energy displayed by the youthful Maharaja 
during this distressful calamity evoked a very high encomium from the representative 
of the Paramount Power. 
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The establishment of the State Savings Bank, the issue of State Bonds, the 

laying of feeder railway lines, and the opening of the harbour for ocean-going steamers 
are some of the more important measures, which were undertaken by Bhav Singhji, 
and they have been quite successful. 

H. H. Maharaja Bhav Singhji was made a Knight Commander of the Most 
Exalted Order of the Star of India in 1905 A. D., and the title of "Maharaja" was 

formally bestowed on him in 1909 A. D. 

The State maintains a regiment of Imperial Service Lancers 256 strong, 51 

cavalry, and 285 infantry. 

The area of the State is 2,860 square miles with a population of 4,40,936 

souls and an annual gross revenue of Rs. 45,55,078 inclusive of Rs. 10,96,058, the 

income of the Bhavnagar State Railway, which is the sole property of the State. 

H. H. Maharaja Sir Bhav Singhji is a first class Chief in Kathiawar and is 
entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 



SHRIMANT SHANKAR RAO PANT SACHIVA. 
Chief of Bhor. 






Bhor 


T HIS small State is situated between the districts of Poona and Satara, the Collector 
of the former being its Political Agent. Immediately after the death of the 
great Shiwaji, the Mahratta Empire fell into confusion on account of the misrule of his 
son and successor Sambhaji. The Mogul Emperor seized Sambhaji and beheaded him in 
1689 A. D. His son, Shahu, was captured and kept a close prisoner at Delhi. Sambhaji's 

tragical end at the hands of the Moguls infused a new life among the Mahrattas, 

and it quickened their resolve to resist a Toutrance . A council of the Mahratta chiefs 
was held, in which Yesubai, the widow of Sambhaji, consented that Rajaram should 
be made Regent and all energies concentrated on recovering what had been lost during 
Sambhaji's fatuous reign. The desperate condition of affairs awakened a number of 
Mahratta leaders into enthusiasm and activity. Among them were Dhanaji Jadhao, who 
undertook the supervision of the military, and Shankraji Narayan, who took upon himself 
the task of managing the civil side of the destructed and disorganised State. 

This enthusiastic and energetic finance minister was the ancestor of the Pant 

Sachivas of Bhor. In 1692 A.D. Shankraji himself scaled the walls of the fort of 

Raigarh and captured it. Next year he reduced the forts of Torna and Rohida. Shankraji 

Narayan safely escorted his master Rajaram from Jinji when it was decided to surrender 
the fort to the Moguls. Shankraji enjoyed the highest confidence of his master. In 
1697 A.D. he was made Sachiva-a member of the cabinet. 

Shahu continued Shankraji's office and its iahagir to his descendants. For five 
generations the estate went on from father to son in regular succession, and the Pant 
Sachivas served the Peshwas till their downfall in 1818 A.D. For three generations the 

Sachivaship descended by adoption, the last Pant Sachiva being Chimnaji Raghunath, 
who died in 1871 A.D. He was succeeded by his son, Shankar Rao, who was invested 
with full powers in 1874 A.D. 

During the regime of Shrimant Shankar Rao Pandit Pant Sachiva, the jahagir 
has been brought up to the level of the adjoining territories and is now looked upon as 
one of the well-managed native states. 

Shrimant Shankar Rao has a son and successor, Shrimant Raghunath Rao Baba 

Saheb, who is about thiry-two years old and has received sound liberal education and full 
practical training. In 1908 A.D, H. E. Sir George Clarke observed that he considered 
" Shrimant Babasaheb (the heir-apparent) to have received a training adapted to fit him 
to be a worthy successor." 

The area of the State is 925 square miles containing 502 villages and a 
population of 1,44,587 souls, according to the latest census. The annual revenue of the 
State is Rs. 4,83,500. 

The Chief of Bhor exercises the powers of the Court of Sessions and High 
Court in judicial matters. He enjoys the honour of a personal salute of 9 guns. 




Cambay 


C AMBAY ( Khambhat ) is a feudatory State in the Political Agency of Kaira situated 
at the head of the Gulf of the same name. Mirza Jafar alias Momin Khan l, 
a member of the court of the Shah of Persia, came to Gujrath in 1720A.D. The viceroy 
of Gujrath at the time was Mubariz-ul-Mulk. He conferred the title of “Nizam-ud- 
Daulah" on Mirza Jafar and appointed him Ijardar of Petlad. He formed a matrimonial 

alliance with Mirza Abdul Husain Dehlami Momin Khan, the Agent for Cambay and 

Surat. On Momin Khan's death in 1742 A. D. his son, Muftakhir, succeeded him. He 
compassed the death of his brother-in-law, Nizam Khan, the Subha of Cambay, and 

usurped the office to himself. 

Muftakhir Khan, though a heartless tyrant, was a shrewd and far-seeing ruler. 
Emperor Shah Alam II conferred the titles of Nizam-ud-Daula, Mumtaz-uI-MuIk, Dilawar 
Jung, and Nawab of Cambay on Fatteh Ali Khan, grandson of Muftakhir. 

During the 13th, 14th, and 15th centuries, Cambay had a very flourishing maritime 
trade. At the close of the thirteenth century it was one of the two chief ports of 
Western India. The Dutch and the English established their factories there in the 
seventeenth century ; but the diversion of trade to Surat and the silting of the mouth 

of the gulf dealt a severe blow to Cambay's importance, and by 1802 A.D. its maritime 
trade had dwindled down to a very low ebb. 

Cambay knew very little rest and peace on account of the constant inroads 

of the Peshwa's generals and the officers of the Gaekwar. Since its transference of 
allegiance to the British in 1818 A.D. there has been peace and quiet for the State, 

Nawab Fatteh Ali Khan died in 1823 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother 

Bande Ali Khan. He too died without issue in 1841 A.D. and his nephew Hussain 
Yavar Khan was put on the masnad . In 1862 A.D. the Nawab of Cambay received the 
sanad authorising him and his successors the right of adoption without the payment of any 
nazarana to the Paramount Power. Hussain Yavar Khan died in 1880 A.D. and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Jafar Ali Khan, the present Nawab. During the period 

between 1882 and 1890 A.D. there were serious disturbances in the State. His Highness 

Jafar Ali Khan, who is of a retiring nature, applied to the British Government for 
assistance. A special European Political officer and a few well-selected subordinates 
were deputed. They put the administration on a firm basis and the State was handed 
back to the Nawab in 1894 A.D. Ever since the administration has been carried on by 
the Nawab with the help of a Diwan, who is given to him by the Paramount Power. 

The area of the State is 350 square miles having a population of 75,225 souls; 
and its average annual revenue is rupees 5j lacs. 

The Nawab of Cambay exercises full jurisdiction within his State, but cannot 
try British subjects for capital offences without the Political Agent's permission. He is 
entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 
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MAHARAWAL SHRI FATTEH SINGHJ1. 

Maharawal of Chota-Udaipur. 



Chhota-Udaipur. 


C HHOTA-Udaipur is ranked among the second class states in Rewa-Kantha. 
The rulers of the State are Chawan Rajputs of the Kinchi sept; and the 
family is descended from Patai Rawal, the last chief of Champaner, whom the 

Musalman historians call Beni Rai. On the fall of Champaner and the death of its ruler 
on the battle-field in 1484 A.D., the members of the family dispersed in all directions. 

Patai Rawal's grandsons, Prithi Raj and Dungar Singh, escaped to Hamph, a small 
hamlet, amongst the almost inaccessible hills of the Vindhya range. Both the brothers 
gradually extended their possessions and power. Within a few years they established 
their supremacy over the country between Rajpipla and Godhra. They partitioned the 

acquisition between themselves. Prithi Raj made Mohan his capital on account of its 
advantageous position and the neucleus of the principality of Chhota-Udaipur. 

During the sixteenth century the territories of Chhota-Udaipur, according to 

Mahomedan chroniclers, comprised an area of about 5,000 square miles. In the eighteenth 
century Baji Rawal, one of the descendants of Patai Rawal, moved his seat of government 
from Mohan to a town, on the river Orsang, called Chhota-Udaipur, from which the 
State derives its name. 

During the reign of Baji Rawal, the whole country was in an agitated condition 
on account of the gradual crumbling down of the Mogul power and the rise of the 
Mahrattas; Baji Rawal suffered heavily during this troublesome period. He lost a large 
portion of his territory and moreover the Gaekwar levied from the State a heavy 

tribute. For five generations the principality dragged on a weary existence under heavy 
exactions by the Mahrattas. 

In the time of Prithi Raj 11., the annual tribute payable to the Gaekwar was 

fixed in 1822 A. D. and the State taken under the protection of the British Crown. 

Prithi Raj died the same year and was succeeded by his cousin, Guman Singh, who died 

in 1851 A. D. without issue. He was, therefore, succeeded by his nephew. Jit Singh. 
During his time Tatya Topi, the leader of the insurgents of the Mutiny of 1857 A.D., 
sacked Chhota-Udaipur. British troops soon came to the rescue, and the rebels were 
dispersed. He died in 1881 A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest son, Moti Singh, 

who died in 1895 A.D. His son, Fatteh Singh, a minor, was recognised as successor and 
the State was put in the charge of an administrator appointed by the Paramount Power. 

The area of Chhota-Udaipur is 873 square miles, containing 504 villages and 
hamlets, and a population of 64,621 souls, the large decrease of about 31 per cent in 
that of the preceding census being ascribed to famine. The income of the State is 
nearly two lacs of Rupees per annum, out of which a tribute of Rs. 8,908 is paid to 
the Gaekwar through the British Government. 

The Chief bears the title of "Maha Rawal” and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 
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Dasada. 


T HE Estate of Dasada is situated in the Jhalawar prant of the Kathiawar Agency, 
at a distance of 1 1 miles from the Patri Railway station. The Talukdars of 

the Estate trace their descent from the Multani Avaha (a saint) Khwaja Baha-ud-Din 
Zikaria generally known as Bahawal-haq Multani. 

Nasir-ud'Din, one of the descendants of this Avaha , started on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca with his family, about the middle of the thirteenth century. In those days, the 

means of communication and facilities for travelling were far from convenient. Nasir- 

ud-Din is said to have started on foot along with a caravan which halted near the 

Vajesar tank which is situated near Dasada. Here he killed a deer, at which the 

Hindu chief of Patri took offence, attacked the caravan, and killed all its members. 
The wife and son of Nasir-ud-Din escaped to Punchasar, which was the capital of 

Gujrath at the time. 

Malek Bakhan, the son of Nasir-ud-Din, was a spirited youth. The murder 
of his father rankled deep in his memory. When he grew to manhood, he resolved 

to take his vengeance on the Patri chief. He took an apportunity of meeting him in 
a jungle when he was out a-hunting, challenged him to fight, and killed him in single 
combat. Malek Bakhan knew that king of Ahmedabad hated the Patri chief, and 

therefore took the head of the chief to the king thereby ingratiating himself in his 

favour. The king of Ahmedabad took Malek Bakhan under his aegis and deputed 
him on the mission of putting down the notorious outlaw named Raw Ratan. Malek 

Bakhan was succesful, at which the Ahmedabad king was mightily pleased. He con- 
ferred the Estate of Dasada on the victorious Malek Bakhan and made him commander 

of his army. Malek Zain Khan, the present Talukdar of Dasada, is a descendant 
of this Malek Bakhan. 

Malek Zorawar Khan, the father of Zain Khan, died in 1891 A,D., when the 

latter was only seven years of age. Under the general policy the management of the 

Estate was taken up by the Political Agent and young Zain Khan sent to the Rajkumar 

Collage. After he had completed his course at Collage he was appointed for some 

time to work along with the British Manager to give him an insight into the details 
of administration, and then he was put independent charge of his patrimony. 

In spite of the heavy family misfortunes in the loss of all his children and 
wives one after another, Zain Khan looks after his Estate so assiduously that the 

Paramount Power at the recommendation of the Political Agent, Kathiawar, raised his 

status from a sixth class Talukdar to fifth class in the year 1910 A.D. 

The area of the Dasada Estate is 123 square miles and contains 17,850 

inhabitants. Its annual income is Rs. 60,000. The Talukdar pays a tribute of Rs. 12,968 

to the British Government. 




Dhrangadhra. 


T HIS is one of the more important states in Kathiawar. The ruling family belongs 

to the Jhala tribe of the Makwana Rajputs. Kesar, one of the prominent 
members of the band of these Makwana Rajputs, fought with Hamir Sumro, the king 

of Sindh, and defeated him. After a time Hamir attacked Kesar, killed him, and demo- 
lished his capital. On the death of Kesar his three sons, Harpal, Vijaipal and Santaji, 
made their escape into Gujrath. Harpal was cordially received by the king of Gujrath, 
and was conferred a jahagir of 2,300 villages, of which Patadi was made the capital. 

Rajodharji, one of the descendants of Harpal, founded the village of Halwad 
in 1488 A.D. During the time of Raj Man Singhji, the grandson of Rajodharji, Bahadur 
Shah, king of Gujrath, sent a large army under Khan Khanan to bring the ruler 

of Halwad under subjection. Man Singhji was defeated, but escaped and went into 

outlawry, against the Mahomedan Emperor. One of the sisters of the step-mother of 
Man Singhji was married to Bahadur Shah. Under her advice Man Singhji gave up 

outlawry and surrendered himself to the Emperor, whereupon his principality was restored 
to him. Raj Man Singhji died in 1564 A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest son, 

Rai Singhji. He was taken prisoner by the gOSaiYl troops of Makan Bharati and sent 

to king Akbar, by whom he was released, and he accompanied Khan Khanan who 

reinstated him on his ancestral gadi. 

The successors of Man Singhji had a very troublesome career till the time 

of Raj Gaj Singhji, who died in 1782 A.D. His son, Jaswant Singhji, made Dhrangadhra 
his seat of government. He died in 1801 A.D. and was succeeded by Rai Singhji, 

who reigned only three years, leaving his principality to his eldest son, Amar Singhji. 

In his reign Col. Walker, the Resident of Baroda, accompanied by Babaji Appaji, 

Diwan of the Gaekwar, came into Kathiawar to fix the tributes payable to the 

Gaekwar by the several chiefs of the peninsula, and the question of tribute payable 

by Dhrangadhra was settled in 1807 A.D. 

Amar Singhji died in 1843 A.D. and was succeeded by Ranmal Singhji. who 

introduced several reforms in his State and undertook large irrigational schemes. He died 
in 1869 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Man Singhji II, who was a good and noble- 
minded ruler like his father. He was followed by his son, Ajit Singhji, in 1900 A.D. 

who died only a few months back, and has been succeeded by his son, Raj Saheb 
Ghanashyam Singhji. 

The area of the State is 1,156 square miles with a population of 70,880. 
The gross revenue of the State is about five lacs of rupees. 

The State maintains a military force of 335 men, of whom 75 are mounted 

and it has besides a police force of 229 men. 

H is Highness Maharana Raj Saheb Ghanashyam Singhji is a first class Chief in 
Kathiawar and is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 
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Dhrol 


T HIS State is situated about 24 miles to the north-east of Nawangar. It was 

founded by Hardholji, the brother of Jam Rawal. Both the brothers were on 

hostile terms with Jam Hamirji of Cutch. They migrated to Sorath, the northern 

portion of Kathiawar, fought with Dedo Tamachi of Amaran and conquered a large 

part of the surrounding territory. Hardholji proceeded onwards with his followers and 
took possession of Dhrol together with 140 villages from Dhamal Chawada, who reigned 
there. This occurred about the year 1538 A.D. 

Hardholji died at the hands of an assasin, named Karasan Jambucho, in the 
year 1550 A.D. and was succeeded by Jasoji, the eldest of his eight sons. Jasoji was 
very inflammable and warlike. He even fought with his uncle, the Raja of Halawad, 
on a very ordinary pretext. He fell in the fight and was succeeded by Bamnioji. 

The successors of Bamnioji appear to have been brave warriors and always on friendly 
terms with the Jam of Nawanagar. 

Till the advent of the British into Kathiawar, there was constant warfare 
between the different chiefs of the Peninsula, and those of Dhrol had their share of 
unrest. In the time of Modhaji about the beginning of the nineteenth century, Jamadar 
Fatteh Mahammad, the Vazir of Cutch, invaded Nawanagar and on his return journey 

placed an officer of his own at Dhrol. Modhaji expelled this officer and ruled 

independently. Thakor Modhaji was succeeded by Bhupat Singhji, during whose time 
the settlement of tribute payable to the Gaekwar by the Dhrol State was settled by 
Col. Walker, the Resident of Baroda. 

Bhupat Singhji died in 1845 A.D. and was succeeded by his elder son, Jai 

Singh, who ruled successfully till 1886 A.D. Himself a good scholar, he always patronised 
men of letters. He was a kind-hearted and considerate ruler. 

Although there was a misunderstanding between the chief of Dhrol and the 
Jam of Nawanagar at one time, yet. Jam Shri Vibhaji, who was looked upon as their 
head by the Jadeja Rajputs of Kathiawar, and who was a generous prince, was on 
very friendly terms with Jai Singh of Dhrol. 

Hari Singhji, the present Thakor Saheb of Dhrol, has received a sound education 
at the Rajkumar College and has been a kind-hearted and generous ruler. In 1890 A.D. 
he received a sanad from the Paramount Power guaranteeing him the right of adoption. 

Dhrol ranks as a second class State in Kathiawar. Its area is 283 square 
miles, of which only 72 square miles are under cultivation. The population according 
to the census of 1901 A.D. is 21,907. The gross estimated revenue of the State on 
an average is about Rs. 1,25,000. The Chief pays a tribute of Rs. 10,231 jointly to 
the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Nawab of Junagarh. 

The Thakor Saheb of Dhrol has power of life and death over his own 
subjects and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 



HIS HIGHNESS SIR BHAGWAT SINGHJI. G.C.l.E 
Thakor Saheb of Gondal. 




Gondal. 


T HIS is an insular State, almost in the centre of Kathiawar. Its rulers, who are 
Rajputs of the Jadheja clan, come from the same stock as that of the rulers 

of Cutch, Rajkot, and Jamnagar, but they are more directly related to the rulers of 
the last state. 

Kumbhoji I, great-grandson of Jam Sataji, whose mother was a Chudasam 

Girasiani, was the founder of the Gondal house. He received Ardhoi and a few 
other villages from his father, Meramanji, in the seventeenth century. Not being on the 
best of terms with his brother, Singhji, he spent the greater part of his early days at 

his maternal home in Gondal. When he grew to manhood, he is said to have driven 
away his maternal uncle, and established himself in his stead on the Gondal gadi. 
He left behind him two sons, Sagramji and Sangoji, of whom the first succeeded to 

Gondal, and the second founded the estate of Kotada Sangani. Sagramji was succeeded 
by his son, Haloji, who was the father of Kumbhoji II. This Kumbhoji proved to be 
such an able and efficient ruler that the whole of Kathiawar trembled at his name. 

He largely increased the extent of his State by numerous conquests. 

Kumbhoji had for his contemporaries such eminent personages as Amarji 
Diwan of Junagarh, Meheraman Khawas of Jamnagar, Vakhat Singhji Thakor of 
Bhavnagar, and Fatteh Mahammad of Cutch ; but he towered over them all by his 
bravery and tact. 

Kumbhoji gave himself no peace as long as Amarji was by the side of the 
Nawab of Junagarh. Hamid Khan ascended the throne of Junagarh in 1795 A.D. 

Kumbhoji succeeded in achieving that which he could not in the time of the previous 
Nawab. He alienated the feelings of Hamid Khan from his loyal and sagacious 

minister to such a degree that Amarji was murdered in the Nawab's palace, in 1784 A.D. 
Now Kumbhoji had much his own way with the Nawab. He secured from him a sanad 
in heredity with regard to Gondal, Jetalsar, Mali, Majethi, Lath, and Bhilmora. In 

addition, he permanently secured the districts of Sarsai and Champarda from the Nawab 
in satisfaction of an old out-standing death. 

Kumbhoji's only son, Sagramji, had died during his life-time, leaving behind 
him two sons, Muluji and Devoji ; of these, the first being the elder, succeeded his grand- 
father. Muluji had two sons, Haloji and Dajibhai. Haloji succeeded his father but 
died only after a reign of one year. As he left no issue, his brother, Dajibhai, ascended 
the gadi . He too died without an heir, and so his uncle, Devoji, succeeded him in 
1800 A.D, He accompanied Raghunathji, the Diwan of Junagarh, in 1803 A.D. in his 
expedition in Jhalawad to levy the zortalbi on behalf of Junagarh. 

Devoji died in 1812 A.D. leaving behind him four sons, of whom Nathoji reigned 
for only two years. He was succeeded by Kanoji (1814-1821 A.D.), Chandra Singhji 
(1821-1851 A.D.), and Sagramji 11 (1 85 1 - 1 870 A.D.). 

Sagramji died in 1870 A.D. and was succeeded by Bhagwat Singhji. He 
being only four years of age at the time of his father's death, the management of the 
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State was entrusted by the Paramount Power to an officer, who was designated the 
''Superintendent/' In 1872 A. D. this officer was displaced by a "Special Assistant to 
the Political Agent/' 

During all this period, the Thakor Saheb was studying at the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, with an assiduity and diligence, which earned him the golden opinions not only 
of his preceptors but of all those with whom he came in contact during his status 

pnpilaris. With a view to give a finishing touch to his education, he undertook a 
tour in Europe under the guidance of Col. Hancock. He published his experiences and 

impressions in the form of a diary, which was favourably noticed by the press both 

here as well as in Europe. Bhagwat Singhji assumed charge of his State in 1884 A. D. 
He went to England on several occasions and made the best use of his sojourn 

to that country. During the Jubilee festivities he was present in England as one of 
the members of the deputation sent by the princes of Kathiawar and received the 
insignia of K. C. I. E. from Her Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria. His Highness 
the Thakor Saheb studied medicine and gained the M, B. degree at the Edinburgh 

University, which, later on, conferred on him the degree of M. D. for a valuable 

thesis contributed by him to the medical science. In 1892 A.D. the University of Oxford 

honoured him with the degree of D. C. L., while the Cambridge University conferred 

on him the honorary degree of LL. D» The subjects of His Highness voted him a 
colossal bronze statue, the cost of which has been defrayed by public subscription. 

This is, perhaps, the only instance in the whole of India of such a tribute being 
paid to a ruler by his people. 

The improvements done by Bhagwat Singhji in his State are too numerous and 
too varied to be fully recounted here; but they have been so well appreciated and 
recognised that Gondal was placed among the first class native States on account of "its 
importance and advanced administration" by the Paramount Power. The Chief has fully 
demonstrated by deeds that the words which he uttered at his installation speech were 
real, and that the ends of government, which the young Chief then defined, have been 
kept steadily in view by him. His Highness takes a keen and intelligent interest in his 
administration and in everything that concerns his subjects. He was created a G.C. 1. E. 
in 1897 A.D. in recognition of his enlightened and progressive rule. 

His Highness being himself accomplished and highly educated is naturally 

anxious to give the benefit of education to his subjects as liberally as he can. He 
has not only opened a large number of schools in his Raj but has established a 
Girasia school at a cost of about a lac and a half of rupees for the benefit of the 
sons of petty landlords, of whom there are numbers in Kathiawar, and who are not 
able to take advantage of the Rajkumar College and similar institutions. 

The area of the State is 1,024 square miles having a population of 1,62,859 

souls and yielding an average revenue of about 15 lacs of Rupees per annum. 

H. H. Thakor Saheb Sir Bhagwat Singhji G. C. 1. E. is entitled to a salute 

of 1 1 guns. 



H. H. MAHARAJADHIRAJ MAHARAJA DOULAT SINGHJI BAHADUR. 
Maharaja of Idar. 



Idar. 


T HE State of Idar, popularly known as 'Nani Marwar' is the principal Rajput State 
under the Mahikantha Agency, and the third Native State in the Bombay 
Presidency. The present dynasty of the Sooryavanshi Rathor clan was founded in 
Idar by the two brothers, Anand Singhji and Rai Singhji, who came with a few 
followers from Jodhapur, and getting local adherents to their standard, gained an easy 
conquest and settled at Idar in 1729 A. D, Since then the territory of Idar has con- 
tinued under the sway of the Rathors, though from time to time certain portions 
of the country such as Prantij, Bijapur, Harsole, and others, were snatched by the 
Peshwas. Anand Singhji was the first Maharaja of Idar and his direct male 
descendants Maharajas ( 2 ) Shiv Singhji ( 3 ) Bhowani Singhji ( 4 ) Gambhir Singhji 
( 5 ) Juwan Singhji ( 6 ) Kesari Singhji, succeeded to the gadi one after another. The 
infant son of Maharaja Kesari Singhji died shortly after his birth, and the line of 
direct male descendants having thus terminated, the right to the gadi devolved on 
H. H. Maharajadhiraj Major-General Sir Pratap Singhji Bahadur G. C. S. I., K. C. B., L. L. D. 
A. D. C. to H. M. the King-Emperor, as the eldest surviving son of Maharaja Takhta 
Singhji, who was the last chief of the Ahmednagar principality, which had reverted to 
Idar on his adoption at Jodhapur in 1843 A. D. Sir Pratap Singhji accordingly succeeded 
to the gadi of Idar in February 1 902 A. D. and ruled for nine years. In May 1911 A.D. 
he abdicated the gadi of Idar to assume the charge as Maharaja-Regent of Jodhapur, 
consequent on the minority which followed the untimely demise of his nephew Maharaja 
Sardar Singhji of Jodhapur. 

H. H. Maharaja Dowlat Singhji, the adopted son of Major-General Sir Pratap Singh 
Bahadur, is the present ruler of the State, who was formally installed on the gadi on July 
24th, 1911 A.D. He was educated at the May o College. He received military training 
in the Imperial Service Cavalry, Jodhapur; and subsequently worked in the same army 
as Squadron-Commandant and Adjutant for some years. He was also the Military 
Secretary and a Member of the State Council in Jodhapur. The Maharaja accompained 
his father Sir Pratap Singhji to England to be present at the coronation of His late 
Majesty King Edward VII, and it was then that he was made an A.D.C. to the 
present King-Emperor, then H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. He visited England a 
second time as Maharaja of Idar in June 1911 A.D. and was present at the coronation 
of His Majesty King George V. 

The State has an area of 1,669 square miles with a population of 2,02,811 
souls. The revenue of the State is about five lacs of rupees per annum. 

His Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharaja Shri Dowlat Singhji Bahadur, who is styled 
the Maharaja of Idar, is entitled to a salute of 15 guns, and enjoys plenary jurisdiction 
in matters both civil and criminal. 




Ichalkaranji. 


T HIS is a feudatory State under Kolhapur and derives its name from its capital 
situated on the banks of the Panchganga river. Naro Mahadeo, the founder 
of the State, was one of the pioneers of the Brahmin families that migrated from the 
Konkan in the latter half of the seventeenth century. They came from the village 
of Varavada in the Ratnagiri district. Mahadeopant, the father of the founder of the 
Ichalkaranji State, gained the Kulkarni watan of Mhapan under the Sawantwadi state. 
On his death, his widow and little son walked on to Bahirwadi, the residence of the 
famous Mahratta general, Santaji Ghorpade, who was favourably impressed with the 

smartness of the boy and took him under his aegis. 

Rajaram appointed Santaji as his Senapati, and Naro Mahadeo not only proved 
an able lieutenant to the gallant Mahratta general but won his golden opinion. Naro 
Mahadeo's original surname was " Joshi," but instead of that he assumed " Ghorpade/' 
which was that of his master and benefactor, and it is borne by the chiefs of 

Ichalkaranji even to this day. 

Santaji died in 1698 A. D. and Naro was left to his own resources. He had, 

however, risen to so much distinction that Anubai, the daughter of Balaji Vishwanath, 
was given in marriage to his son, Venkat Rao, in 1713 A.D. This alliance helped the 

future rise of the Ichalkaranji family. Naro died in 1728 A.D. 

Venkat Rao succeeded Naro, but he did not remain satisfied with his 

adherence to the family of Senapati Ghorpade alone. He found independent sphere 

for his activity. He rendered great service to the Mahrattas in their wars with the 

Portuguese about the year 1739 A.D. It was he, who built the fort of Ichalkaranji 
and made the place his capital. Venkat Rao died in 1744 A.D. leaving behind him 
a daughter and a son. 

Narayan Rao Tatya, the son and successor of Venkat Rao, was given a 
command in the Peshwa's army, and was present in all the campaigns in the South 

that were undertaken by Nana Saheb and Bhau Saheb. Narayan Rao's signal services 
obtained for him the Subhaship of Dharwar, then an important position. He died in 

1770 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Venkat Rao Dada Saheb. He too figured 

very prominently in the military operations of the Peshwa at that period, especially in 

the campaign in Gujrath in I774 A.D. under the leadership of Haripant Fadke. 
While Venkat Rao was thus employed in distant parts, his own territory was 

repeatedly attacked by the neighbouring Raja of Kolhapur. By the treaty of Purandhar 
between Kolhapur and the Peshwa in 1776 A.D., which was again ratified in 

1778 A.D. , the integrity of Ichalkaranji was preserved. Venkat Rao died in 1795 A.D. 
without issue. His widow, Ramabai, solicited the Peshwa's permission for adoption, 

which was reluctantly granted. 

Narayan Rao Baba Saheb succeeded to the Ichalkaranji State, which had 

about this time shrivelled into only two Thanas-that of Ichalkaranji proper and Ajra, 
owing to the constant aggressions of Kolhapur and the Peshwa. Like his forefathers 
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Narayan Rao was a good soldier. He was of great service to the Peshwa in the 
battle of Kharda in 1795 A. D.; and, in the campaign of Ramchandra Rao Patwardhan 
in 1800 A. D. he not only withstood the attacks of Kolhapur, but in 1827 A.D. he got 
Rs. 48,000 as compensation from that State through the British Government. Narayan 
Rao died in 1827 A.D. leaving behind him two sons and five daughters, of whom 
the eldest, Venkat Rao Dadasaheb, succeeded to the gadi but died intestate in 1838 A.D. 
and was followed by his younger brother, Keshav Rao Tatyasaheb. 

During Tatyasaheb's regime the status of Ichalkaranji was finally determined. 
The main bulk of the territory belonging to Ichalkaranji was received from the Maharaja 
of Satara. and some villages from the Peshwa. Moreover, they are free from the 
incidence of military service, which determines the tenure of the other Jahagirdars of 
the Southern Mahratta Country. In the year 1847A.D., the British Government decided 
that the Chief of Ichalkaranji was to accept the sovereignty of Kolhapur. It was accepted 
on condition that Kolhapur was not to interfere in the internal administration and that 
all correspondence between the two states was to pass through the political officers of 
the British Government. 

Keshav Rao Tatyasaheb died in 1852 A.D. without any male issue. Permission 
of adoption was granted by the Paramount Power, and Venkat Rao Raosaheb came 
to the gadi as adopted son. He died only within two years. A second adoption was 
allowed, and Govind Rao Abasaheb from the Huprikar Joshi family was adopted 
in 1864 A.D. He too died in 1876 A.D., only 18 months after he had assumed the 
reins of government. His widow adopted the present Chief, Narayan Rao Babasaheb, 
then a boy of only five years of age. He joined the Rajaram High School in 1879 A.D. 
and passed the Matriculation examination of the Bombay University in 1889 A.D. 
Later on, he utilised his time in study and took advantage of every opportunity of 
acquiring knowledge. He studied all the subjects up to the B.A. course excepting classics, 
and went through the course of law up to the LL.B. degree. He was invested with 
fuli powers in the year 1892 A.D. 

Narayan Rao is all in all a man of light and learning, and advocates steady 
reform. He is possessed of broad views and superior ideas. He is very simple in his 
private life and very economical in his habits. At the commencement of his rule, the 
State of Ichalkaranji had a debt of Rs. 45,000, and, in spite of famines and other adverse 
circumstances, he has not only liquidated all the debt, but has now a good balance on 
hand. For the last twelve years Narayan Rao Babasaheb has been a Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, where his opinions and views are entertained with no 
small esteem. 

The area of Ichalkaranji State is 240 square miles, containing 60,000 inhabitants 
and yielding a revenue of Rs. 3,15,000 per annum. 




HIS HIGHNESS JAM SHRI RANJIT S1NGHJI. 


Jam of Jamnagar. 



Jamnagar 


J AMNAGAR or Nawanagar ranks as one of the first class states in Kathiawar. Its 
ruler is a Jadeja Rajput, and belongs to the same family as that of the Rao of 

Cutch. The four Jam brothers - Rawal, Hardholji, Ravaji and Modji - started from 
Cutch, crossed the Ran, and entered Kathiawar, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
They gradually took possession of the territories on the banks of the river Aji, and 
subsequently established their independent authority over Nagna Bandar and the adjacent 
country, which they conquered from Khemaji, the Jethwa chief of Ranpur. The town 

of Nawanagar was founded in 1540 A. D. on the site of Nagna Bandar by Jam Rawal. 

During the latter part of the eighteenth century, Meraman, generally known as 

Meru Khawas, was one of the prominent figures in Kathiawar. He died in the year 

1800 A. D., and the state of affairs in Nawanagar was anything but satisfactory. 
About this time an Arab shot an English officer and he was given shelter by Jam 
Jasaji who was on the gadi. A combined army under Captain Carnac and Fatteh 

Singh Gaekwar marched upon Nawanagar, and in 1812 A. D. a treaty was concluded, 
by which the Jam was brought to realise his position. Jam Jasaji died in 1814 A. D. 
He was succeeded by his brother, Sataji. He, too, died without issue, and Achuba, the 
widow of Jasaji, adopted Ranamalji, a distant kinsman, who succeeded Sataji in 1820 A.D. 

Jam Ranamalji erected the palaces of Kotha and Lakhota and excavated the lank 
near them to find employment for his subjects during the famines of 1834, 1839 and 

1846 A. D. Ranamalji died in 1852 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Vibhaji, who was 
a welbmeaning and liberal ruler. In appreciation of his liberal policy the Paramount 
Power granted him the sanad of adoption in 1862 A.D. and he was permitted 

to adopt without the payment of nazrana. He was created a K.C.S.l. in 1877 A.D. 

Jam Vibhaji died in 1895 A.D. , when Jaswant Singh, (who was recognised 
by the British Government as a successor in 1884 A.D.) came to the gadi. He 

in turn was succeeded by the present ruler, Ranjit Singh, in 1907 A.D., who was 

adopted by Jam Vibhaji before the birth of Jaswant Singh. He was educated at the 
University of Cambridge and is one of the smartest cricketeers. 

The Jam is looked upon as the head of the Jadeja chiefs in Hallar. It has 
been customary with the Jam of Nawanagar not to rise up to receive a chief 

of any rank whatsoever, who may happen to go to his court on a formal visit. 

The State maintains a squadron of Imperial Service Lancers numbering 145, 
and a subordinate force of 211 men. 

The area of the State is 3,791 square miles with a population of 3,36,780 
inhabitants. The estimated gross revenue of the State is Rs. 25,00,000. A tribute of 
Rs. 1,20,093 is paid jointly to the British, the Gaekwar and the Nawab of Junagarh. 

The present ruler. His Higness Shri Ranjit Singhji, is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 




-hausaheb patwamhan. 

shw kaht papas» U -h 



Jamkhandi 


T HIS is one of the estates evolved out of the Sangli Saranjam , in the year 1812 A. D. 

Although the several members of the Patwardhan family formed one undivided 
Hindu family, yet they had lived and worked independently of each other for some time. 
Naturally they yearned for formal separation. The Miraj branch had formally separated 
from the parent stock in 1808 A. D. The example, thus set, was followed by other 
members of the family. The sons of Parashuram Bhau divided their father's estate in 
1811 A. D. into two portions, Jamkhandi being held by the elder son, Ramchandra Rao 
and Tasgaon by the younger. The latter lapsed to the British Government in 1848 A. D., 
as the last holder died without any male issue. 

Thus Ramchandra Rao may be said to be the founder of the Jamkhandi 

house. He was succeeded by his son, Gopal Rao, who died in 1840 A.D. His son, 

Ramchandra Rao Appasaheb, was put in possession of the Estate. He ruled till 1896 A.D. 
and introduced several administrative reforms in the State. He was succeeded by his 
son, Parashuram Rao alias Bhausaheb Patwardhan, who was entrusted with full powers 
on the 4th of June 1903 A.D. 

The chiefs of the Patwardhan family, except the younger branch of Kurundwad, 
have received sanads from Lord Canning permitting them to adopt; and Jamkhandi has 
thus a recognised permisson to adopt. 

The State of Jamkhandi is in alliance with the British Government by the 

treaty of 1819 A.D. and has to pay a tribute of Rs. 20,515 per annum. 

The villages of Jamkhandi are situated mainly within the Belgaum, Bijapur, and 
Dharwar districts. The estimated area of the State is 524 square miles, with a total 
population of 1,05,357 souls. The estimated gross revenue is about eight lacs of rupees. 

The Chief of Jamkhandi being a first class treaty Chief in Southern Mahratta 
country, is entitled to exercise full jurisdiction in civil as well as criminal matters. 





Janjira. 


T HIS State is situated on the western coast of India. It derives its name from 
the Arabic ‘jazirah’ an island, because an Abyssinian in the service of the 
Kings of Ahmednagar managed to secretly land a body of 300 armed men on the 
Island situated at the mouth of the river Rajapuri, take possession of it, and fix it as his 
place of residence and centre of operations of conquest. 

Janjira originally formed part of the dominions of the Nizam-Shahi kings of 
Ahmednagar, which was taken by the Moguls in 1600 A.D., and though the great 
Malik Ambar soon after recovered most of the territory belonging to his king, local 
records seem to show that the governors of Janjira were Mogul officers, till 1618A.D. 
In that year an Abyssinian named Sidi Sirul Khan was appointed governor of Janjira by 
the King of Ahmednagar. In 1620 A.D. he was succeeded by Sidi Yakut Khan, and in 
the following year, by Sidi Ambar who was known as Sanak to distinguish him from 

the great Malik Ambar who ruled at Ahmednagar till his death in 1626 A.D. Sidi 

Ambar Sanak established his independence and became the founder of the present dynasty 
whose kings are called Nawabs, a title which was conferred upon them by the 

Emperor Aurangzeb. Sidi Ambar Sanak reigned till his death in 1642 A.D. and was 

followed by sixteen rulers of whom the most powerful were Sidi Khairiyat and Sidi 

Yakub. During their reigns they considerably increased the extent of their territory by 
their bravery and courage. 

The Mahrattas and the Peshwas were constantly at war with the Sidi chiefs 
of Janjira, and for more than a century they tried to deprive them of their possessions, 
but the latter were able to maintain their position in the struggle. However, about 

the year 1776 A.D. one Sheikhji, who was then the chief subhedar of Janjira, 
treacherously entered into a secret treaty with the Peshwa, and not only joined him 
with a large army but managed to gain over to his side some of the other subhedars 

in the Janjira Fort. This weakened the power of the Sidi Chief to a great extent 

and eventually compelled him to enter into a treaty with the Peshwa, by which he 

had to surrender to him five of his mahals viz: Tala Nizampur, Ghosala, Birwadi, 
Goregaum, and half the tappa of Goil. 

A treaty of alliance was concluded between the State and the British 

Government in 1833 A.D. It was made with the Hon’ble Mr. Robert Cowan, President 
and Governor for the Honourable East India Company. 

Sidi Mahamad Khan, the grand-father of the present Nawab, after having 
ruled peaceably for twenty-two years, abdicated the throne in favour of his son 
Sidi Ibrahim Khan in 1848 A.D. A few years after the accession of Sidi Ibrahim Khan 

quarrels arose between him and the Sidi Sirdars of Janjira. The Governor of 

Bombay, finding that there was disorder everywhere in the State, asked the Chief, in 
1867 A.D. , to establish an independent court to try serious offences. In 1869 A.D. 

owing to several complaints, the Nawab was deprived of his criminal powers, and a 
British Resident was appointed to exercise them, leaving only civil powers in the hands 
of the Nawab. In 1870 A.D. the Sidi Sirdars taking advantage of the Nawab's absence 
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revolted against him, and having deposed him placed the present Nawab, who was 

then a minor, on the throne. They urged that they had a right to depose 

the chief and place any one else on the gadi. The Governor of Bombay deputed 

Mr. Havelock to enquire into these pretensions of the Sidi Sirdars, and it was 

decided that they were utterly groundless. The Nawab was accordingly reinstated 

on the throne on certain terms. The Collector of Kolaba was made Political 

Agent for the State and the Resident Officer was made his assistant. In 1873 A. D. 
the Sidi Sirdars submitted to the Nawab. They apologised for their conduct, and 
begged that their lands and allowances might be continued to them at the Nawab's 
pleasure. Nawab Sidi Ibrahim Khan died in 1879 A. D. after a reign of twenty-eight 

years. He left three sons — Sidi Ahmad Khan by his lawful wife Fatma Bibi, 
and two others, Sidi Mahamad Baksh and Sidi Abdur-Rahaman, by a nika wife 
named Saidabai. 

On the death of Sidi Ibrahim Khan a dispute arose about the succession. The 
people in the fort of Janjira elected Sidi Mahamad Baksh and having placed him on 
the throne interred the body of the deceased Nawab. The then Assistant Pol. Agent, 
Mr. Fitzerald, strongly protested against this election, and Mr. Bosanquet, the Political 

Agent was specially deputed to Janjira by the Bombay Government, to make enquiries. 
He called together all the Sidi Sirdars and informed them that the rightful Nawab 
would be installed with the sanction from the Government of India, and till then the 

administration of the State would be in the hands of Mr. Fitzerald. The Government 
of India recognised Sidi Ahmad Khan as the rightful successor, and he was installed 
on the masnad. The young Nawab was sent for his education to the Rajkumar 
College at Rajkote where he remained till 1881 A.D. and completed his course. He 
spent some time in Poona studying civil and criminal laws. After his return to his 

State, the Nawab worked for some time in conjunction with the Assistant Pol. Agent, 
as joint administrator, and, when it was found that he had acquired an insight into 
the affairs of his State, he was invested with full powers of administration in 1883 A.D. 
He has been managing the State in a manner which has endeared him both to his 

Mahomedan as well as Hindu subjects. 

The area of the State is 324 square miles, (excluding Jaffrabad in Kathiawar 
which is also subject to the Chief of Janjira ) and contains 284 villages with 85,420 
inhabitants. The average annual revenue of the State is 5i lacs of Rupees. 

The present ruling Chief is His Highness Nawab Sidi Sir Ahmad Khan 
Sidi Ibrahim Khan, G.C.I.E., who is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 




KHACHER SHR1 ODHA ALA 

Thakore Saheb of Jasdan 



Jasdan. 


T HE rulers of Jasdan are Kathis of the Khachar clan. In fact, the Kathis may be 
said to be the original inhabitants of the peninsula — from whom it derives its 
name — who are considered by the Rajputs to be inferior to themselves. 

Prince Veraval, a Rajput, who ruled at Dhonk (now a village under the Gondal 
State), married the daughter of Visal Kathi. Three sons were born to this Kathi prince — 
Valo, Khuman, and Khachar — whose names became the patronymics of the three branches 
of the family. The present ruler of Jasdan is a descendant of Khachar, 

Jasdan is a town of very ancient renown. It was originally named Chastan, 
from Swami Chastan. The Ghori Mahomedans of Junagarh built a strong fortress at 
Jasdan. It passed into the hands of the Khumans of Kherdi and was seized from Jasa 

Khuman by Vira Khachar in 1665 A.D. He died in 1685 A.D., and was succeeded 

by his son, Mansio, who was killed in a contest with the Khuman Kathis, and his 

setp-brother, Chelo, took up his place. Vajsur, the third in descent from Chelo, was the 

most renowned of the Khachars. He was so highly esteemed by his brother Kathis that 
they appointed him their Ghardera (head-man). Vajsur exacted pal or valava (a tax to 
desist from plundering the State which paid it) from several chiefs. As Harbhamji of 
Limbdi refused to pay this tax, Vajsur attacked him, and in 1791 A.D. compelled him 
to sue for peace and come to terms. Vajsur forced the Jam of Nawanagar to submit 

to his impositions by his ruthless raids in the State. He devoted the latter years 

of his life to peaceful avocations. He died in 1810A.D., and was succeeded by Chelo 

Khachar II, who loved peace and quiet. He died in 1852 A.D. and his son, Ala 

Khachar, came to the gadi f after him. 

The Kathis did not follow the rule of primogeniture, but divided their estates 

equally among the successors. The disastrous effects of this custom were observed 
by the British Government on its advent into Kathiawar, and they ruled that no estate 

was to be partitioned among the members of a family. Ala Khachar was the first, 

not only to acquiesce in this, but to impress upon his tribesmen the desirability of it. 
He was made a Companion of the Star of India during the time of Lord Sandhurst, 
Governor of Bombay. 

Ala Khachar died in 1904 A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest son, Odha. 

He is a Chief of the old type and administers his State according to Hindu ideas of 

government, but his subjects seem to be happy and contented under his rule. The 

heir-apparent. Prince Vajsur, has completed his course at the Rajkumar College and 

has been taking a direct part in the administration of the State. 

The area of the State is 283 square miles, containing a population of 29> 000 
souls, and yields a revenue of about rupees 2,50,000 during normal years. 

Jasdan ranks as a third class State, and its ruler is, therefore, empowered 

to inflict rigorous imprisonment up to seven years and fine up to rupees 10,000. In civil 
matters he has the power to dispose of claims up to rupees 20,000. 



SHRIMANT RAM RAO alias ABA SAHEB DAFLfc. 
Chief of Jath. 







Jath. 


T HE Chief of Jath is in treaty relations with the British Government, and claims 
his descent from Lakhmojirao Yaldojirao Chavhan, headman of the village of 
Daflapur. Lakhmojirao had two sons, Satwajirao and Dhondjirao, both of whom were 
gallant soldiers. Their bravery attracted the notice of Sultan Ali Adilshah of Bijapur 
who at once took them into his service, and in 1680 A.D. conferred in perpetuity 
upon Satwajirao the deshmukhi of the four mahals of Jath, Karajgi, Bardol, and 

Vanwad, on payment of a nazarana of 3,000 Mohurs. Satwajirao continued to be one 

of the leading noblemen at the Bijapur court until its final over-throw by Emperor 
Aurangzeb in 1686 A.D. Satwajirao then assumed entire independence, and began to 
divest the territories of the Mogul Emperor, who ordered his generals to catch and 
bring him to Delhi. The Mogul generals were, however, unsuccessful ; they captured 
Dhondjirao instead, and took him to Delhi. Satwajirao was surprised at this action of 
the Mogul generals; and, fearing lest any calamity befall his brother, he humbly offered 
his services to the Emperor, intimating his willingness to serve him if some grant were 
made to him in perpetuity. Aurangzeb readily accepted his proposal. He confirmed the 
watan already granted to him by the King of Bijapur, and in addition bestowed upon 

him the jahagir of Jath and Karajgi, and appointed him a "'Commandant of 5,000 horse/' 
On getting this jahagir, Satwajirao made the town of Jath his captial. Since that time, 
the Chavhan family came to be known as Dafles from "Daflapur" their original village. 

Satwajirao had two sons, Bawajirao and Khanajirao, of whom the first was the 
rightful successor. He was killed at the siege of Satara in 1700 A.D. As he had no 

male issue, the jahagir devolved upon Yesubai, his widow, after the death of Satwajirao. 
She proved a just and kind ruler and was held in high esteem by her subjects. 
She died in 1754 A.D. and was succeeded by her nephew Yashwantrao, who was 
followed by his son Amritrao. He accompanied the Peshwa in his campaigns in the 
Karnatic and was present in almost all the battles fought there. 

Amritrao was succeeded by his son Khanajirao. He fought under the Mahratta 
banner at the battle of Kharda in 1795 A.D. He died in 1816 A.D. He had two 
wives; the senior widow, Renukabai, took charge of the management of the State after 
him. She entered into a treaty with the British ’Government as well as with the Raja 
of Satara in 1820 A.D. She died in 1823 A.D. 

Thus, there being a failure of male heir, the jahagir lapsed to the Raja of 
Satara. In 1824 A.D., however, it was restored to one Ramrao, a collateral member 
of the Dafle family, who also died childless in 1835 A.D., and the Raja of Satara again 
attached the jahagir ; but restored it in 1841 A.D. to Ramrao's widow Bhagirthibai. This 
lady adopted Bhimrao alias Amritrao in 1841 A.D. He died in 1892 A.D. leaving no 
son, and his senior widow adopted the present Chief Ramrao alias Aba Saheb in 
1893 A.D., who has since been invested with full powers of administration. 

The area of the State is 884 square miles with a population of about seventy 
thousand inhabitants and a revenue of over 1| lacs of rupees. 






jawhar 


N O reliable account of the foundation of the Jawhar State is forthcoming prior 
to 1294 A.D. Up to that time Jawhar appears to have been held by a 
Varli chief. The first Koli Paupera, otherwise known as Jayaba, appears to have 
obtained a footing by an injenious stratagem. He asked for as much land as the hide 
of a bull would cover. When this was consented to, he cut the hide into strips and 
claimed as much area as was engirt by those strips. 

Nemi Shah, the son of Jayaba, was conferred the title of 'Raja' by the king 

of Delhi in 1343 A.D. on the 5th of June. So important was this event considered 
of Jawhar that the day, on which the title was received, has been made the beginning 
of a new era, and is still used in the public documents of the State. 

Very little is heard of the Jawhar Kings for about two centuries after Nemi 

Shah. The Sultans of Ahmedabad, who held the sea-coast of Thana, interfered but 

little with the chief of Jawhar. The Portuguese, too, who held the coast of Northern 
Konkan, only took care to prevent the constant aggressions on the part of the Jawhar 
chief. Shiwaji and his successors left the Jawhar king to himself and it was not till 

the power of the Peshwas was well-established that they took any notice of the Koli 
chief. After they had wrested the coast of Northern Konkan from the Portuguese in 
1739-40 A.D., they repeatedly encroached upon the territories of the Raja of Jawhar. 

Patang Shah II. entered into an agreement with the Peshwa in 1782 A.D., by which 
he was confirmed on the gadi on condition of his agreeing to be his tributary. 

On the fall of the Peshwa and the establishment of British supremacy, the 

Raja transferred his allegiance to the latter. No treaty, properly so called, has been 
entered into between this State and the British Government, but a memorandum of 
settlement was drawn up by the first Collector of Northern Konkan in 1822 A.D. 
Except the rtazrana or succession fee in case of adoption, • the Raja pays no tribute 

to Government. On the death of Raja Vikram Shah in 1866 A.D., his widow adopted 
Malhar Rao alias Patang Shah, who was vested with full powers in 1876 A.D. He 
was succeeded by his son, Krishna Shah, the present Chief, in 1905 A.D. A sanad 
allowing the right of adoption was granted to the Chief in 1890 A.D. 

The area of the State is 534 square miles with a population of 48,556 
inhabitants. The revenue of the State in normal years is about one lac and a 

half of rupees. 

Jawhar is under the political control of the Collector of Thana. The Chief 
has powers to decide Sessions cases and hear appeals, and to try his own subjects 

for capital offences. 








Junagarh 


T HE present rulers of Junagarh are the descendants of Bahadur Khan, an 
Afgan, who migrated to Delhi in the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
He was a lorddn-waiting to the Emperor Shah Jahan, whose life he, on one occasion, 
saved at the risk of his own, and the honourable title of 'Babi' (trusted) was conferred 
on him. The greatest among his descendants were Jafar Khan, Salabat Khan and 
Sher Khan. Opinions are divided as to who gained the fief of Junagarh from the 
Emperor. According to Col. Walker and Col. Jacob, Babi Mahammad Bahadur alias 
Sher Khan gained possession of Sorath from Mir Daulat Ali Naib, the representative of 
the Moguls, firmly established himself in Junagarh in 1754 A.D., and assumed the title 
of 'Nawab/ Sher Khan died in 1758 A. D. and was succeeded by Salabat Khan during 
whose time the levy of the Zortalbi (compulsory exaction) tribute from the different 
chiefs of Kathiawar commenced. Salabat Khan died in 1731 A.D. His eldest son, 
Sher Khan 11, was a valiant soldier and one of the defenders of the Mogul Empire 
against the attacks of the Mahrattas. He died in 1758 A.D. and his son, Mohabat Khan, 
succeeded to the throne of Junagarh. It was in the time of this Nawab and his successor 
that Amarji, a Nagar Brahman from Mangroi, who was endowed with military and 
diplomatic genius, gained large and valuable accesions of territory and wealth to Junagarh. 

Nawab Mohabat Khan died in 1775 A.D. and was followed by Hamid Khan. 
Till 1784 A.D., when Amarji was foully murdered, he not only kept down all the 
incursions of the neighbouring Chiefs, but proved himself a terror to them. Col. Walker 
who came to Kathiawar to settle the tribute payable by each Chief to the Gaekwar 
also determined the Zortalbi due by Junagarh. Hamid Khan died in 1811 A.D. and was 
succeeded by his son, Bahadur Khanji 11, during whose time several vexed questions 
about territorial jurisdiction were settled. He died in 1840 A.D. leaving four sons of 
whom the elder two, Hamid Khan and Mohabat Khan K.C.S.I., succeeded to the gadi, 
one after another. 

Nawab Bahadur Khan 111, on the death of his father in 1882 A.D. , succeeded 
him. He had received a liberal education which he turned to good account in managing 
his State and introduced a variety of reforms according to modern requirements, in 
recognition of which he was created a K.C.l.E. He died in 1892 A.D. and a dispute 
arose about the succession between his son by the Radhanpur Begum and Prince 
Rasul Khanji. The latter was recognised by the Paramount Power and installed on the 
gadi. From his early days he was of a religious temperament and solicitous about the 
welfare of those whom 'Providence had put under him. He was created a K.C.l.E. 
in 1899 A.D. He died in January 1911 A.D. and has been succeeded by his son, Sher 
Zaman Khan. 

The area of the State is 3,284 square miles containing a population of nearly 
four lacs of people and yielding a gross revenue of about 26 lacs of rupees. 

The Nawab of Junagarh is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 




SHRIMANT PIRAJ1 RAO alias BAPU5AHEB GHATGE. 


Chief of Kagal (Senior.) 



Kagal 


1. Senior Branch. 

T HIS is a small native State in the Southern Mahratta Country, feudatory to the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur. Its capital is situated about twelve miles south-east of 
Kolhapur, in the valley of the Dudhganga river. The chief is descended from an 
ancient and illustrious Mahratta family surnamed Ghatge, who acquired great eminence 
during the palmy days of the Bijapur kingdom. 

It is said that the family went from Jaipur to the Deccan towards the close 
of the fourteenth century to escape from the ferocity of Taimurlang of Persia, who 
played great havoc throughout Rajputana in 1398 A.D. Kamraja, the first common 

ancestor of the Ghatge family, is said to have rung a bell suspended from the 
ceiling of the audience hall in the palace of the king of Bedar by turning a summer- 
sault. Hence the surname Ghatge signifying "Winner of the bell/' Likewise the 

title "Sarje Rao" was conferred by an Emperor of Bijapur on Bhanaji, one of the 
chief's ancestors, who defeated and slew Dudha Sarje Rao, a Rajput military leader, sent 
by Aurangzeb to overthrow the Bijapur dynasty. The Mahratta warrior after slaying his 
adversary plucked the Surja (head ornament) from the forehead of his horse, and 

carried it to the Emperor, who was so pleased with the exploit that he not only 
presented the crest to Bhanaji but gave him the title of "Sarje Rao" besides. Wajarat 
Ma-ab ' i.e. possessing the abilities of a Vazir or minister, was a title conferred by 

Shiwaji 111 of Kolhapur on Hindu Rao Ghatge, the grandfather of the present Chief, 

for signal services rendered by him in the war between the state of Kolhapur and 

the Desai of Nippani. 

Hindu Rao Ghatge was the son of Sakharam Sarje Rao Ghatge, who came 

into prominence during the time of Baji Rao II. He was a powerful figure in the 

Kolhapur Durbar and had received the grant of the Kagal Estate, though he was 

the representative of the younger branch of the family, in whose possession it had 

been more or less continuously for many years. Sarje Rao Ghatge's career is a matter 
of history. Daulat Rao Sindhia married his daughter, the well-known Baizabai, and 

his son, who received the title of 'Hindu Rao,' resided entirely at Gwalior and 

seldom, if ever, visited Kagal. The Estate is now held by Hindu Rao's adoptive 

grandson. When Sakharam Ghatge received the grant of the Kagal Estate, a smaller 

appendage was conferred on the representative of the Senior branch of the Ghatge 

family, which is now held by Dattaji Rao Balasaheb Ghatge. The chief distinction of 
this branch is their frequent inter-marriages with the royal family of Kolhapur. 

Kagal is an ancient place and its oldest mention is found in grants or sanads 
of the sixteenth century from the Bijapur Kings. No old buildings remained entire but 
there are ruins of mosques and temples. The old fort of Kagal was destroyed by 

Yashwant Rao Sindhia, minister of Kolhapur, in 1780 A.D. In its place, about 1813 A. D., 

the late Hindu Rao Ghatge built a new fort, 307 feet from east to west and 366 

feet from north to south. It is enclosed by a ditch and a thick stone-wall now 
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much ruined. The eastern portion of the rampart was destroyed in 1858 A.D. by order 
of the British Government. Besides a large mansion built within the town by the late 

Hindu Rao, after the model of the famous palace of Deeg, and several good houses 

belonging to the relations of the Ghatge family, a large mansion or wada stands at a 
small distance of the town built by the late chief of Kagal, Jai Singh Rao Abasaheb, 
at a cost of about Rs. 1 ,00,000. 

The present Chief of Kagal, Piraji Rao alias Bapusaheb, is the son of Jai Singh 
Rao Abasaheb, the late chief of Kagal and Regent of Kolhapur. He took his 
education at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, till 1889 A.D. After that he resided at 
Dharwar till 1893 A.D. and then went out touring through India. While at Dharwar, 

he studied the theory of law and political economy and often attended the District 
Judge and other Courts to become familiar with the procedure in law courts. He 
was invested with powers of administration over his Estate in 1894 A.D. by His Highness 
Maharaja Shahu Chhatrapati of Kolhapur, and Piraji Rao Bapusaheb Ghatge Sarje Rao 
Vajarat Ma-ab C.I.E., C.S.I. has been since then managing his Estate. 

The area of Kagal is 111 square miles comprising 40 villages and a population 
of 44,290 souls. Its gross revenue during a normal year is about 5,50,000 Rupees. 


2. Junior Branch. 


T HIS jahagir consists of 6 villages and a Deshmukhi watan yielding an annual 
income of Rs. 75,000. Its area is nearly 18 square miles and the population 
is about 6,500 souls. 

Dattaji Rao alias Balasaheb Ghatge, the present Jahagirdar, is descended from the 
elder branch of the same family, to which the Chief of Kagal ( Senior ) belongs. 
Balasaheb lost both his parents before he was barely eight years of age and was left 
to the care of his step-brother, Shrimant Jai Singh Rao Abasaheb, the late distinguished 
Regent of Kolhapur. He was brought up and educated with his nephews, H. H. Shahu 
Chhatrapati of Kolhapur and Shrimant Piraji Rao Bapusaheb till 1882 A.D. Unlike 
Piraji Rao he is of a quiet and retiring nature given more to books and to a tendency 
to indoor life. 






Khairpur. 


T HE State of Khairpur is in the province of Sindh under the Government of 
Bombay, and its ruler is called the Mir of Khairpur. He belbngs to a Baloch 
family called Talpur. Previous to the accession of this family on the fall of the 
Kalhora dynasty of Sindh in 1783 A.D., the history of Khairpur is included in the general 
history of Sindh. In that year Mir Fatteh Alii Khan Talpur established himself as Rais 
or ruler of Sindh; and subsequently his nephew, Mir Sorab Khan Talpur, founded the 
Khairpur branch of the Talpur family. 

About the year 1813 A.D., during the troubles in Kabul incidental to the 
establishment of Barakzai dynasty, the Mirs. were able to withhold the tribute which up 
to that date had been paid to the rulers of Afghanistan. Two years earlier, in 1811 A.D., 
Mir Sorab had abdicated in favour of his son, Mir Rustam, whose unfriendly relations 
with his brother, Ali Murad, led to the intervention of the British. In 1832 A.D. the 

individuality of the Khairpur State, as separate from the other Talpur Mirs in Sindh, 
was recognised by the British Government in a treaty, under which the use of the river 
Indus and the roads of Sindh were secured to the British. Ali Murad, who gradually 
succeeded in establishing his hold on the chiefship, cordially supported the British policy, 
and the result was, that after the battles of Miani and Daba had put the whole of 

Sindh at the disposal of the British government, Khairpur was the only State that was 

allowed to retain its political existence under the protection of the Paramount Power. 
In 1866 A.D. a sanad was granted to the Mir under which the British Government 
promised to recognise any succession to the chiefship according to Mahomedan law. 

Mir Ali Murad died in 1894 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Mir Faiz 

Mahammad Khan, who ruled the State up to 1909 A.D. and was bestowed the title 
of G.C.l.E. by the British Government. After his death, his son. His Highness Mir 
Imam Baksh Khan Talpur, came to the gadi. His Highness was formally installed 
on the 1st of July 1909 A.D. His Highness takes a keen interest in the administration 
of the State, and has introduced several reforms in it. 

The total area of the State is 6,050 square miles, and the population is 2,23,822 
according to the census of 1911 A.D. The average revenue of the State amounts to 
Rupees 17,13,000. 

His Highness Mir Imam Baksh Khan Talpur is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. 




SHRIMANT BHALCHANDRA RAO aha s ANNASAHEB PATWARDHAN, 
Chief of Kurundwad (Senior) 



Kurundwad. 


1 . Senior Branch. 

K URUNDWAD State comes under the Political Agent of Kolhapur and Southern 
Mahratta Country. This Sate was a saranjam grant made by the Peshwa to 
Nilkanth Rao Trimbak Patwardhan about the year 1763 A. D. on condition of military 
service. About the year 1810 A. D., the State was divided into two parts, Kurundwad 

and Shedbal, of which the latter lapsed to the British Government in 1857 A.D. 
owing to failure of heirs. 

In the year 1817 A.D., treaties were made by Mr. Elphinstone with Keshav 
Rao of Kurundwad and Ganapat Rao of Shedbal on the lines of the Pandharpur 
Settlement of 1811 A.D., and the strength of the contingents to be supplied for service 

was determined. 

In 1855 A. D., a further division of Kurundwad into Senior and Junior was 
effected by the British Government between Raghunath Rao, Ganapat Rao, Vinayak 
Rao and Trimbak Rao. On the death of Trimbak Rao without issue in 1 869 A. D., 

his share of the jahagir was bestowed upon Ganapat Rao by the British Government, 

and the share possessed by him in the inam Estate reverted to the Senior Chief, 
Raghunath Rao, whose descendants rule over the Senior Branch. Chintaman Rao 
alias Balasaheb, who was a well educated chief, came to the gadi in 1876 A.D. and 
ruled till 1907 A.D. His son and successor, Bhalchan Ira Rao alias Annasaheb, a graduate 
of the Allahabad University, is the present ruler. 

The Senior Chiefs Estate contains an area of 185 square miles and a population 
of 42,474 souls. The estimated annual revenue of the jahagir is nearly two lacs 
of rupees, of which Rs. 9,612 are paid as tribute to the Paramount Power. 

The Chief of Kurundwad Senior ranks as a first class Sirdar in the Southern 
Mahratta Country, and has power to ‘try his own subjects for capital offences. His 
family holds a Sanaa of adoption, and succession follows the rule of primogeniture. 
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Kurundwad 


2. Junior Branch. 
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THAKOR KARAN S1NGHJI. 

Thakor Saheb of Lakhtar. 




Lakhtar 


T HE rulers of this State are Rajputs of the Jhala race, to which the Raj of 
Dhrangadhra also belongs; in fact, the founder of the principality of Lakhtar, 
Abhai Singh, was one of the sons of Raj Chandra Singh, the occupant of the gadi of 
Halwad, between 1584-1628 A.D., Abhai Singh conquered Than and the surrounding 
country from the Babariya -Kolis between 1604-1615 A.D. 

After the death of Abhai Singh, his son, Wajaji 1, came to the throne. He 
was a devout worshipper of Ranchhodji, whose idol he had brought from his maternal 
home, Dungarpur, and installed it in his palace; for a time Lakhtar was known 

as Ranchhodpuri. 

Karan Singh I, the third in succession from Wajaji, led an army against 

Nawanagar in support of Raj Pratap Singh of Halwad. The allied princes removed 
Hardhoiji, who had killed his brother, Jam Raya Singhji, and usurped the gadi in 

1718 A.D. and placed his nephew, Jam Tamachi, on the throne in 1727 A.D. 

Prithwi Raj, the fifth in descent from Karan Singh, was on the gadi of 

Lakhtar, when Col. Walker came to Kathiawar. The State was very badly managed 
by Prithwi Raj, who was under the influence of a low menial named Hirji Khawas. 

The Rajput Jahagirdars went to Baroda to lay their- grievances before the Gaekwar 
through Gahenabai, a princess of the Lakhtar house and widow of Govind Rao 

Gaekwar. They got redress, and proper arrangements were made to liquidate the State 
debt by setting aside a certain portion of the revenue. Prithwi Raj died in 1815 A.D. 
His successor, Vajeraj II., died in 1846 A.D. and was followed by Karan Singh at the 
age of only three months. On attaining majority he was duly installed on his ancestral 
gadi and has been peacefully ruling his State. 

The area of the State is 248 square miles, with a population 15,114 persons 
residing in 51 villages. The average annual revenue during normal years is about 

Rs. 75,000. 

Lakhtar being a third class State in Kathiawar, the Chief has powers to 
inflict sentence of rigorous imprisonment for a period not exceeding seven years and 
a fine of Rs. 10,000; while in civil matters he can dispose of suits to the value 

of Rs. 20,000. 
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THAKOR S, 

Thak' 



Lathi. 


T HE rulers of Lathi are Rajputs of the Gohel tribe. They have come from the same 
family as that of the chiefs of Bhavnagar and Palitana. Their common ancestor 
was Sejakji. He had three sons, and the descendants of the youngest Sarangji have 

been the chiefs of Lathi. 

Sarangji's grandson, Noghanji, obtained possession of the country surrounding Lathi 
by sheer force of arms from the Kathi owners, and made Arthila his capital. Dudhoji, 
the grandson of Noghanji, was plundering the imperial territories and adding them to 
his possessions, which attracted the notice of the Mogul viceroy, of Gujrath, and he 

ordered Rah Mandlik of Junagarh to bring this 'impudent' Dudhoji to his senses. A 
pitched battle was fought, in which Dudhoji was killed, and Arthila razed to the ground. 

Limshahji alias Jijibawa, a kinsman of Dudhoji, and a Girasia, to whom the 

twelve villages of Valukhed had been assigned by the founder- of the Bhavnagar branch, 
stepped into the position vacated by the untimely death of Dudhoji, and made Lathi 
his capital. 

For a time he too went on extending his dominions by fresh conquests, but 

the attacks of their kinsmen from Bhavnagar and Palitana, and from the neighbouring 

Kathi chiefs brought about almost complete ruination to the Thakor; so much so, 

that Lakhoji, who was reigning there about the middle of the eighteenth century, was 

unable to pay his tribute to the Gaekwar. He gave his daughter in marriage to Damaji 
Gaekwar and granted him in dower the pargana of Chabadia, which afterwards came 
to be known as Damnagar. This matrimonial alliance contributed to save Lathi from 

the aggressions of the neighbouring chiefs, and the Gaekwar waived his demand except 
the nazar of a horse every year. Sur Singhji, the son of Lakhoji, was on the gadi 

at the time of Colonel Walker's settlement in 1807-1808 A.D. 

The present ruler, Pratap Singhji, was installed on the gadi on the 1st of May 

1911 A.D. His father Sur Singhji alias Bapubha, has been recognized as one of the 

first class poets of Gujrath. 

The area of the State is 418 square miles. It contains 9,249 inhabitants. 

The revenue of the State is Rs. 1,50,000. It pays no tribute to the Government, 

but pays Rs. 861 on account of Gaekwar's contingencies and Rs. 1,146 towards 

Junagarh Zortalbi. 

Lathi is a fourth class State in Kathiawar, and as such, its Chief is invested 

with criminal powers entitling him to inflict rigorous imprisonment for a period not 

exceeding three years, and a fine up to Rs. 5,000; while in civil matters he has power 

to dispose of suits up to Rs. 10,000. 

The ruler of the State is officially styled “Thakor.” 




THAKOR SAHEB DAULAT SINGHJI. 
Thakor Saheb of Limbdi. 


Limbdi 


T HE State of Limbdi is situated in the eastern part of Kathiawar. Its rulers 

belong to the Jhala family of Rajputs and trace their descent from Manguji, 
the second son of Harpal, who lived in the times of Karan Vaghela, the last Rajput 

king of Gujrath, and who received a grant of 1,800 villages from Karan for certain 

valuable services rendered to him by Harpal. He was succeeded by his son, Hari Singhji. 

Hari Singhji was a shrewd and far-seeing chief. It was during his time that 
Col. Walker arrived in Kathiawar about the year 1807 A.D. and settled the tributes to 
be paid by the several Chiefs in the province. The tribute payable by Limbdi was 

also determined. Moreover, the integrity of Limbdi, as then existing, was recognised by 

the British Government. Hari Singhji died in 1825 A. D. Fourth in succession to Hari 
Singhji was Jaswant Singhji, who came to the gadi in 1862 A.D. 

During the minority of Jaswant Singhji, the administration was being conducted 
by his mother. She found it difficult to manage the State and the British Government 
appointed an officer of theirs in 1867 A.D. to supervise the State during the minority. 

Jaswant Singhji was sent to the Rajkumar College. On his attaining majority, he was 

entrusted with the sole management of his State in the year 1876 A.D. 

Jaswant Singhji was the first Kathiawar chief, who proceeded to England. 

On the first occasion his tour was only a short one. After his return he was nominated 
to a seat in the Legislative Council of the Governor of Bombay. Lord Reay had 
great confidence in the views and opinions of Jaswant Singhji. He went to England 

on the occasion of the Golden Jubilee of Her Majesty the Queen-Empress Victoria, as 

one of the members of deputation of the Kathiawar Chiefs, when he received the 

distinction of K, C. 1. E. at the hands of Her Majesty. 

Sir Jaswant Singhji died in 1907 A.D. without issue. A few days before his 
death, he had fixed upon Daulat Singhji, commonly known as Colonel Dadbha, to be 
his successor. Another claimant came forward, but the British Government in consideration 
of the expressed wish of Sir Jaswnat Singhji, installed Daulat Singhji on the gadi of 
Limbdi in 1908 A.D. 

Daulat Singhji is descended from one of the off-shoots of the Limbdi State 
and is closely related to the chiefs of Jamnagar, and Gondal. He has had 

special military training at Poona, Deesa, Simla, Muttra, and Meerut as Commanding 
Officer of the Imperial Service Troops of Jamnagar. During the British management 
of the State of Jamnagar, Daulat Singhji was practically the right-hand of the 
Administrator. Thus, he has come to the gadi of Limbdi with a ripe experience of 
men and matters, and an exceptionally superior training. 

The area of this State is 343 square miles with a population of 33,287 inhabitants 
and the gross total revenue is of Rs. 5,00,000. 

His Highness Maharana Shri Daulat Singhji is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 




Lunawada 


T HE family of the Chief of Lunawada belongs to the Solanki clan of Rajputs, 

and claims descent from Sidh Raj of Anhilwar Pattan. Vir Bhadraji, an ancestor 

of the Chief of Lunawada, is said to have established himself at Virpur in 1225 A. D. 
But in 1434 A. D. the family removed to Lunawada. There is a very interesting legend 
as to how the town of Lunawada was founded. Rana Bhim Singhji, a descendant of 
Vir Bhadraji, who was then the ruling prince, once went out hunting and while 
pursuing a hare in the jungle was separated from his followers. Proceeding further he 
came across a sage whom he pleased by his deportment. The sage bid him continue 
the chase and build a town where he may be able to kill a hare. The Rana did 
so, and marked the spot where he killed a hare. The sadhll was the devotee of the 
god Luneshwar in honour of whom the Rana named the town Lunawada. 

The first chief of this family, of whom we have any authentic information, 
was Dayal Singh. He appears to have been ninth in descent from Bhim Singhji. His 
great-grandson, Nur Singhji, ruled in the beginning of the eighteenth century. During 
this century the State was overrun by the Mahomedans and the Mahrattas, and for 
some time Lunawada was tributary both to the Gaekwar and the Sindhia. In 1 808 A.D. 
Fatteh Singh came to the gadi; he was not only troubled by the Mahomedans and 
the Mahrattas only but also by his brother, Sheo Singh, who rebelled against him 
and Rana thrice plundered the town of Lunawada. 

In the year 1812 A.D. the State entered into an engagement, through the 

medium of the Political Agent, Mahi-Kantha, to pay to the Gaekwar government a 
tribute of Siyashaee Rupees 6,001 per annum, without the intervention of the Mulllkgin 
army. In the year 1822 A.D. these engagements were renewed, and made perpetual, 
and the State became formally entitled to British protection in accordance with the 

terms of the convention of April 3rd, 1820 A.D. Previous to this, that is, in the year 
1819 A.D. another engagement had been entered into between the British Government 
and the Sindhia, in which the former guaranteed the punctual payment of tribute by 
Lunawada to the latter. 

The present Chief of Lunawada is Maharana Shri Sir Wakhat Singhji. He was 
born in the year 1860 A.D. and succeeded to the gadi of Lunawada in 1867 A.D. 
when he was a minor. .He was invested with the administration of his State in 1880 A.D. 
and was honoured with the title of K. C. 1. E. in 1889 A.D. 

The area of the State is 388 square miles with a population of 63,967 according 
to the census of 1901 A.D. The revenue of the State amounts to about 1 lac of rupees. 

His Highness Maharana Shri Sir Wakhat Singhji K.C.l.E. enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 





Mansa 


T HIS small principality is situated in the Mahi-Kantha Agency in the Bombay j 
Presidency. Mulraj, the first Solanki King of Gujrath, having killed Samat Singhji, j 
the last of the Chawada dynasty, and his heirs, ascended the throne in 942 A.D. j 
From this general destruction one infant son of Samat Singh — Ahipata — aged only one j 
year, was saved by his mother, who conveyed him to her paternal home at Jaisalmer j 
There he grew up to manhood and when he was able to wield the sword he went | 
out against Mulraj Solanki, defeated him, and, seizing 900 villages of Cutch made j 
Morgarh his capital. I 


Punjaji, the fifteenth in descent from Ahipat, was deprived of Morgarh, and 
he removed his seat of government to Dharapuri ( a village now under Palanpur ) and 
established a new principality consisting of 84 villages. Alla-ud-Din Khilji, the Emperor 
of Delhi, conquered Dharapuri; but, pleased with the conduct of the chief he conferred 
upon him Ambasan with about 250 villages, and Punjaji made Ambasan his capital, j 
Five princes occupied the gadi after him, of whom the fifth, Jaya Singhji, had three J 
sons — Itar Singhji, Surajmalji, and Samat Singhji. They distributed the hereditary estate! 
among themselves each obtaining a share of 84 villages. Itar Singhji got Ambod,! 
Surajmalji got Varsoda, while Samat Singhji received Ambasan and each of them carried? 
on his affairs separately. Sur Singh, the third in succession from Samat Singh, removedj 
his seat of government from Ambasan to Mansa and the principality began to be; 
known by that name. j 


Thakor Takhat Singhji, the thirteenth in descent from Sur Singh, inherited the 
paternal estate when he was a minor, on the death of his father Raj Singh, in the 
year 1889 A.D. j 

i 

r 

The area of the State is 27 square miles with a population of 14,92^ 
inhabitants, and an average revenue of 55,350 rupees per. annum. j 

The Chief, who is styled Thakor, is ranked among the third class chiefs i P 
the Mahi-Kantha Agency, and as such, has the power of passing sentence of rigoroti s 
imprisonment for two years and a fine up to Rs. 1,000 in criminal cases; while in civ/^ 
matters his jurisdiction extends to hearing and disposing of suits to the value of Rs. 5,000' 


I 
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KHAN FATTEH-UD-DIN KHAN. 


Chief of Manawadar. 



Manawadar 


T HIS is a section of the State of Bantwa, and a short account of the latter will 
give a fairly accurate idea of the position of Manawadar. Though a petty 
State in Kathiawar it has a certain amount of historical importance inasmuch as it is 
directly connected with the Junagarh and Radhanpur states. The rulers of these 
three are the lineal descendants of the Afghan nobleman, Bahadur Khan Babi, who 
rose to importance at the Mogul Court of Delhi on the strength of his right arm and 
natural bravery. Salabat Mahammad Khan, the great-grandson of Babi Bahadur Khan, 

had three sons of whom the two younger, Dalil Khan and Jaman Khan, had territories 

assigned to them which included the estate of Bantwa. 

The descendants of Jaman Khan ruled over Bantwa under great odds, in 

consequence of their being continuously harassed by the predatory Kathis by whom 
they were surrounded. On one occasion, in the latter part of the eighteenth century, 

a bloody strife raged between the Kathis of Visawadar and the troops of the Chief 

of Bantwa. 

Fatteh-ud-Din Khan, the seventh in descent from the orginal holder of the 

Estate, is the present incumbent of the Manawadar section of the Estate. He has 
received education at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and politically ranks in the third 

class among the Chiefs of Kathiawar, and, as such, he has power in criminal 

cases to inflict punishments extending to seven years rigorous imprisonment and a fine 
of Rs. 10,000, while in civil cases he is empowered to dispose of suits ranging in 

value up to Rs. 20,000. 

The Chief resides at Manawadar which is an inland city, 22 miles to the 

west of Junagarh. The other two co-sharers are fifth class Sirdars of whom one 

resides at Bantwa, and the other at Gidad. 

The total area of the principality is 221 square miles and contains about 

45,000 inhabitants. The revenue of the joint Estate is 4,50,000 Rupees per annum. 





Miraj. 


1. Senior Branch. 


M IRAJ was originallay a portion of Sangli from which it was detached in 
1808 A, D. The fort of Miraj was granted by Madhav Rao Peshwa in 1761 A.D. 
to Govind Rao, the fourth son of Harbhat, the original founder of the family. 

As has already been mentioned elsewhere the several members of the 

Patwardhan family, though undivided according to law, lived separately, and at the time 
of the subversion of the Peshwa dynasty the Miraj family was represented by Madhav 
Rao and Gopal Rao, the sons, and Ganapat Rao and Krishna Rao, the grandsons of 
Gangadhar Rao, between whom and Chintaman Rao the Miraj and Sangli states had 
been divided. In 1789 A.D. Madhav Rao on behalf of his nephew, Ganapat Rao, 

agreed with the British Government to serve it with 300 horse and to keep up such 

establishment as was necessary for the preservation of order in his limits. Gopal Rao 

was dissatisfied with the whole arrangement, and demanded a division of the jahagir \ 
It was sanctioned by the Paramount Power. Ganapat Rao being the elder son of 

Narayan Rao was the head of the family, and, therefore, entitled to the estate of Miraj 
(senior). He was too young to manage his affairs. Madhav Rao was left in charge 

of the minor's Estate, and the fort was in his possession, as guardian. With some 

difficulty Ganapat Rao and his brother, Moroba, got possession of their Estate from the 
guardian in 1825 A.D. There was not much harmony between the two brothers and 

a further partition into twain of the senior portion of the Estate was imminent, but 

for the death of Ganapat Rao in 1833 A, D., who left behind him two sons, Gangadhar 
Rao and Narayan Rao. 

The Estate was found heavily encumbered and badly managed. By dint 
of patient investigation on the part of the Political Officer the encumbrances were 

eschewed of all frauds, and Gangadhar Rao Balasaheb was put in charge of his 
Estate in 1849 A.D. He rendered excellent help to the British Government during the 
Mutiny of 1857 A.D. which won him their thanks, and as a special mark of approbation 

the Paramount Power acceded to his request for permission to adopt a son and successor. 

He adopted Trimbak Rao Appasaheb, a cousin of his, and named him Ganapat Rao 
Tatyasaheb. He attained majority in 1871 A.D. when he was entrusted with the full 
management of his jahagir , and was shortly after appointed member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. He expired in 1874 A.D. without issue. His widow, with the 
sanction of the Paramount Power, adopted the grandson of the chief of Sangli, who 
was named Gangadhar Rao Balasaheb on his adoption. During his minority the State 
was under the control of the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Mahratta Country. 
He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. The family of the Chief holds 
a sanad authorising adoption. 




SHRIMANT MADHAV RAO abut, BABASAHEB PATWARDHAN. 


Chief of Miraj (Junior) 
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The area of the State is 3,389 square miles; its population is computed at 88,343 
inhabitants, and its income at Rs. 3,50,000 per annum, of which Rs. 12,577 are paid in 
commutation of military service. 

The Chief ranks as a first class Sirdar in the Southern Mahratta Country 
having power to try his own subjects for capital offences. 


2. Junior Branch. 


G ANGADHAR Rao, the grandson of Harbhat, had two sons, Narayan Rao and 
Madhav Rao, of whom the latter acted as guardian to his nephew, Ganapat 

Rao, as has been already mentioned. On Ganapat Rao's attaining majority, he 
demanded his estate and the fort of Miraj. Madhav Rao tried his utmost to retain the 
fort to himself, but was compelled to hand it over to his nephew, since the Paramount 
Power once for all had decided the question. Ganapat Rao demanded accounts from 
Madhav Rao through the British Political officers. He evaded rendering them on one 

pretext or another and ultimately turned suddenly silent. In 1831 A.D. a part of his jahagir 
was sequestrated; this did not produce any effect, and in 1833 A.D. the whole of it was 
attached; in 1840 A.D. the British Government, with a view to afford relief, offered him 
a variety of alternative terms of which he took no notice. A full enquiry was made and 
the amount of debt payable was fixed at Rs. 1,70,798 by the British Political officer. 

The jahagir , which had been attached in 1833 A.D., was offered to Lakshman 
Rao alias Annasaheb, the son of Madhav Rao, in 1848 A.D. on condition he accepted 

it together with the liability and undertook to pay off the debts in fifteen instalments. 

Lakshman Rao consented to the arrangement. Madhav Rao passed the remainder of his 
days in seclusion and died in 1859 A.D. 

Annasaheb managed the Estate fairly well, and in course of time freed it of 
all debt. He earned the thanks of the British Government for his loyal conduct during the 
Mutiny. He has had several sons, of whom only Harihar Rao survived and succeeded 
him. After ruling only for the short space of three years he died in 1877 A.D. leaving 
a minor son, Lakshman Rao II, who, in due time, after completing his education, came 
in charge of his Estate. He died in 1908 A.D. and has been succeeded by his son, 

Madhav Rao Babasaheb. 

The estates of the third and fourth branch of Miraj lapsed to the Paramount 
Power in 1845 and 1842 A.D. respectively for want of heirs. 

The area of the State is 211 square miles containing 35,500 inhabitants and 
yielding a revenue of Rs. 2,25,000 during an average year of which an annual contri- 
bution of Rs. 6,412-8-0 is paid to the Paramount Power on account of military service. 

The Chief of this branch is, in all respects, on the same footing as the 
Senior one in point of power, authority and adoption. 




Morvi. 


T HE State of Morvi lies in the north-eastern part of the peninsula of Kathiawar 
stretching up to the southern confines of the Gulf of Cutch, while the capital 
stands on the banks of the Machchu river. 

The Thakors of Morvi belong to the Jadeja clan of Rajputs and are directly 
descended from the family of the Raos of Cutch. On the death of Rao Rayadhanji 
in 1698 A. D. his third son, Pragmalji, seized the gadi leaving his brothers to shift for 

themselves. One of them, Kanyoji, appropriated to himself the territory of Waghad, 
Morvi, and Kantharia in Cutch, and became independent. He may, therefore, be looked 
upon as the founder of the Morvi house, although the town had not yet become the 

seat of government, since he lived at Adhoi in Waghad. He founded the sea-port 
town of Wawania on the Gulf of Cutch. He died in 1734 A.D. and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Aliyoji. There was ill-feeling between him and his brother, Modji, 
the founder of the principality of Malia. The latter induced the Miyanas of Sindh-a tribe 
of free-booters-to settle in his vicinity with a view to harass his brother. Not only 

was the feud between Morvi and Malia kept up for generations, but the lawless 
Miyanas proved very troublesome for a long time to the whole province of Kathiawar. 

Aliyoji was assassinated at Paddhari in 1740 A.D. and was succeeded by his 

son, Rawaji, who died in 1768 A.D. With a view to avenge the murder of his 

father, Rawaji attacked and demolished Paddhari, and took possession of seven of the 
Jam's villages besides. He extended protection to Prince Lakhapatji of Cutch. 

Panchaji and his son, Waghaji, the successors of Rawaji, were occupied the 
whole of their time in the smouldering feud with Malia, and in quarrels with the 

Rao of Cutch and the Raj of Dhrangadhra. Waghaji died in 1785 A.D. and was 
followed by his eldest son, Hamirji. He died without issue and was, therefore, 
succeeded by his brother, Jiyoji, in 1790 A.D. During his time the contest with Nawanagar 
blazed afresh. Jam Jasaji married a Dhrangadhra princess, when Vajsur Khachar of 

Jasdan gave him the village of Atkot as a dowry. Dado Khachar did not approve of 

this arrangement and rose in arms against Nawanagar. Meraman Khawas of Nawanagar 
proposed to him, that he should proceed against Morvi, and that the village of Atkot 
would be restored to him in compensation for this service. In a sharp hand-to-hand 

fight in 1792 A.D. Dado and several of his comrades were killed. The ruler of Morvi 
knew no peace. A Jadeja Rajput of Nagarwas was plundering the territories belonging 

to the chief of Morvi. Jiyoji, with the help of the Peshwa's troops, took Nagarwas 
and compelled its owner to fly. This took place in 1795 A.D. 

Cutch now came forward. In 1800 A.D. it sent Bhanji Ramji at the head of 
a large army who besieged the sea-port town of Wawania which was the most 
important town belonging to Morvi. Jiyoji not only offered a bold resistance but 

successfully defeated the Cutch army in 1801 A.D. 

The chiefs of Morvi were beset with troubles from all sides and had it not 
been for their tenacity of purpose they would have succumbed. Colonel Walker, the 
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Resident of Baroda, arrived in Kathiawar in 1807 A.D. for the permanent settlement of 
the tribute, and in that connection visited Morvi. From this time dates the connection 
of Morvi with the British Government, which came in at the right juncture, since the 
State had come into a miserable plight owing to the continued raids of the Miyanas 
and the frequent attacks of Cutch and Jamnagar. 

In 1820 A.D. the Kolis of Cutch and other Sindhi free-booters began to 
plunder the northern precincts of the Morvi State. The chief at once applied to the 
Political Agent, Kathiawar, who wrote to the Rao of Cutch to keep watch over the 
lawless marauders but he was not able to do so. The British Government posted a 
small party of armed men at Ghantila and the Rao of Cutch was compelled to pay 
Rs. 10,700 by way of compensation. Jiyoji died in 1829 A.D. and was succeeded by 
his son, Prithirajji, who carried on the administration of the State with economy and 
paid off a portion of the debt under which the State was groaning. 

Prithirajji died in 1846 A.D. His son, Rawaji, came to the gadl. It was in his 
time that Adhoni was placed under the management of the Cutch Agency. Rawajj 

was a wise and careful ruler. He established courts of justice in his territory and 

introduced several reforms in regard to revenue, agriculture, and commerce. By his 
judicious management all the debts were cleared off. 

Rawaji died in 1870 A.D. leaving behind him two sons, Waghaji and Harbhamji, 
of whom the frist was only twelve years old and the second still younger. Both of 

them were sent to the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and the State was placed under a 
joint administration supervised by the Political Agent, Kathiawar. After a stay of about 

seven years at the College, Waghaji went on a tour through India and on his return 

was associated with the Joint Administrator for about a year. He was put in sole 

charge of his State in 1879 A.D. and he has been, since then, managing the State 

with credit. He was the first Chief in Kathiawar to introduce electric power and 
the first to lay a railway line of his own, as also to connect the port of Wawania 
with the interior by a tramway both for goods and passengers. 

In 1887 A.D. the Thakor Saheb was deputed with the Thakor Sahebs of Gondal 
and Limbdi by the Kathiawar chiefs to present their address to Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress on the celebration of Her Majesty's Jubilee. On this 

occasion the State of Morvi was elevated to the rank of a first class State, and on 
his return to India, the Thakor Saheb was appointed K.C.I.E. In 1890 A.D. he was 
granted the sanad of adoption. In 1897 A.D. His Highness Sir Waghaji K.C.I.E. was 
appointed Grand Commander of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire. 

H. H. the Thakor Saheb Sir Waghaji is an enlightened ruler who has been 

silently but steadily working for the moral and material advancement of his subjects 
in various ways. 

The area of the State is about 900 square miles with about a lac of population. 
The revenue of the State is in a normal year about 7i lacs of Rupees. 

H. H. Thakor Saheb Sir Waghaji K.C.I.E., G.C.l.E. is a first class Chief in 

Kathiawar and is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 







T HE founder of this family was of Rajput origin and was descended from the 
Rana of Udaipur. This Ghorpade family and the Bhonsle family of Satara 
trace their descent to a common ancestor, Bapa Rawal of Chitor, through his descendant 
Bhimis who founded the principality of Dungarpur and Banswara. 

This family played an important part in the history of the Deccan. It appears 
that Mudhol came into the possession of the family about the year 1551 A.D. At that 
time they held an important position at the court of the Bahamni kings, and the 

command of 7,000 horse. It appears that Mudhol along with its five mahals was held 
in saranjam by this family, even before it was granted in inam by the Adilshahi dynasty 

along with the hereditary title of 'Raja' and privilege of using the morchals and 

chavaries and the exemption from mujara (the obeisance of a subject). 

At this period, Baji Ghorpade played an important part in the wars with 
Shiwaji. In the middle of the seventeenth century, Shiwaji raised the standard of revolt 
in the Maharashtra. In order to bring him under control the Bijapur kings sought the 
capture of his father, Shahaji, who was also a Sirdar at their court. Shahaji was too 

sharp for them to be taken unawares. The king was, therefore, obliged, in open 

Durbar, to seek the help of some one willing to capture Shahaji, and Baji Raje, who 
was never on good terms with Shahaji, readily undertook the task and was successful 
in capturing him. 

In the year 1660 A.D. the Bijapur kings raised an army to suppress Shiwaji, 
and Baji Raje was appointed to its command. Baji left Bijapur for Mudhol a couple 

of days ahead of the army. Shiwaji who had an eye on him, finding him unattended, 
took advantage of the opportunity, left Panhala and was before Mudhol, when 
everybody thought he was engaged in making preparations for his defence. Thinking 

Shiwaji to be an advance guard of the Bijapur army, the gates of Mudhol were 
thrown open, thus leaving everything to his mercy. He found Baji Raje asleep with 

his family, and before he could leave his bed, he was killed by Shiwaji. After all 
the male members of the family were put to the sword, Shiwaji set fire to the 

wada, and rushed back to Panhala. Thus the enmity between the houses of Mudhol 

and Kolhapur increased until it was finally allayed by the marriage of the paternal aunt 
of the present Raje Saheb to a nephew of the Maharaja of Kolhapur, in 1862 A.D. 

After the downfall of the Bijapur kingdom, the Ghorpades of Mudhol, for a 

time, joined the armies of the Mogul, their saranjam and inam territories being continued 
to them by Aurangzeb. 

After the downfall of the Mogul power in the Deccan, the Peshwa asked 

Maloji to join the Mahrattas, but he refused to do so. He was, however, ultimately 
obliged to take up their side with the contingent of sawars to be paid for by the Peshwa. 

Maloji with his sons, Shankroji and Ranoji, distinguished himself in the operations 
against the English in 1779 A.D., when the latter had to make a disastrous retreat. 
In the action that took place, after the convention of Wadgaon, Ranoji was killed 
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and Maloji was wounded. In consquence of this the village of Padsalgi was granted to 
Ranoji's son, Bahirji Rao. Shankroji, about the same time, received the saranjam, comprising 
the districts of Biigi, Bidri, and Tikota, yielding an annual income of about 60,000 rupees. 

In the battle of Kharda, Maloji and his eldest son, Govind Rao, were on 
opposite sides, and met in a hand to hand encounter where the latter was dangerously 
wounded by his father. 

During the absence of Maloji, his son, Malhar Rao, used to look after the 

affairs at Mudhol, where he made himself very disagreeable and unpopular. So the 

people requested Maloji Rao's grandson to come over to Mudhol. There was a struggle 
between the two, and Malhar Rao had to run away. He then went to the Maharaja 
of Kolhapur for help and came to take over Mudhol with the Maharaja's army, but 
was defeated by Narayan Rao. He then went to Gwalior, where he was received 
by the Sindhia, since he was the brother of Govind Rao Raje, the son-in-law of the 
Sindhia. He returned afterwards to Mudhol. 

In 1805 A.D. Maloji died and was succeeded by his grandson, Narayan Rao, 
the son of Govind Rao. He died in 1816A.D. leaving three sons, Govind Rao, 
Lakshman Rao, and Venkat Rao. Venkat Rao,' though the youngest, succeeded to the gadl, 
since he was the only son of the eldest wife of Narayan Rao. Lakshman Rao then 
went to Baroda, where he began to serve under the Gaekwar in place of the substitute 
appointed by Maloji Rao. 

It was in the time of Venkat Rao, that a treaty was concluded with the 

British Government. In the year 1 854 A. D. Venkat Rao died leaving, a son, Balwant Rao, 

then only 14 years of age. Government appointed a Karbhari, who looked after the 
State, until the powers were handed over to Balwant Rao Raje in 1859 A.D., whose 
career lasted for only 14 months. He died* leaving an infant son, Venkat Rao, heir to 

the State and there was, thus, a long minority of 20 years, during which period the 
State affairs were looked after by the British . Political Officers. Venkat Rao Raje was 

given charge of the State in 1882 A. D. with full powers. 

His regime, which lasted till 1900 A.D., at the early age of 39 was marked 
by works of great public utility. Thus during the famine of 1895-96 A.D., which 
affected the State most, relief works were opened, corn brought by the State from a 
distance and distributed among the famine-stricken, and in this and various other ways 

efforts were made to alleviate their sufferings. 

The present Raje Saheb was born in 1884 A. D. and invested with full powers 
in 1904 A. D. Since then he has been taking pains* to improve his State. He was the 
first Chief to make primary education free in his State. The Raje Saheb takes very 
keen interest in agriculture and has opened extensive farms of his own, where various 

experiments on modern lines are carried on under his personal supervision. In 
recognition of all this Government was pleased to confer on him a salute of 9 guns as 
a mark of personal honour. 






Muli. 


T HIS is the only Parmar Rajput State in Kathiawar. The Parmars entered the 
peninsula under the leadership of Lagadhirji between 1 470- 1 475 A. D. They 
first proceeded from Tharparkar to Than and Chotila, and were afterwards permitted 
by Visal Deo, the then Waghela chief of Wadhwan, to settle on the banks of the river 
Bhogao, where they founded a town and named it Muli after a Rabari woman. The 
Rajputs of the Chabad race, who were closely connected with the chief of Wadhwan, 
ruled at Sayla. They did not view the settling of the new comers, in their vicinity, 

with a favourable eye, and on a very paltry pretext went to war with them, but 

failed in their endeavour to expel them. The Chabads now tried to gain Visal Deo 
to their side through his queen, who was their kins-woman. Through her influence, 
the Parmars were deputed by the Chief of Wadhwan to fight with two Bhils, who 

were his enemies, and who were looked upon as invincible. The Parmars executed 
the task most successfully, with the result that they were granted Muli, Than, Chobari, 

and Chotila parganas . Lagadhirji and his followers were extraordinarily \ brave and 

chivalrous. They were ever ready to help the weaker in a contest, and showed their 
in-born bravery, and generosity of heart, on more than one occasion. During the 
unsettled times, when first the Mahomedan Subhas of Gujrath and then the Mahrattas 
laid a ruthless hand on Kathiwar, these Parmar chieftains successfully maintained their 
position against them. 

Kalyan Singh I, a direct descendant of Lagadhirji, was on the gadl, when 

Col. Walker entered Kathiawar and brought about the settlement of the tribute 

payable by each chief. On the death of Kalyan Singh, his son, Wakhat Singh, succeeded 
to the gadi. He died without issue and there was some dispute about succession, but 
his brother, Sarttanji, duly became the Thakor of Muli. He died in 1894 A.D. and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, Himat Singh. He was a minor when he came to 
the gad\ t and as a consequence, the State was placed under British management, 
and the young chief was sent to " the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. In due course, he 

was put in charge of his State, but he did not live long, either to enjoy his power 
or to show to the world how he wielded it. He was succeeded by his son, 
Harichandraji, who was born in 1899 A.D., and is, therefore, a minor, studying at 
the Rajkumar College. He is the twentieth in descent from the founder of the State. 

The State of Muli is at present under the settled policy in charge of a manager 
under the supervision of the Assistant Political Agent, Jhalawar State. 

Muli is a fourth class State in Kathiawar, and as such, its rulers have limited 
criminal powers to inflict not more than three years imprisonment and a fine up to 
Rs. 5,000, and to dispose of civil cases of the value of Rs. 10,000 maximum* 

The area of the State is 133 square miles, containing 15,830 inhabitants according 
to the latest census. Its annual revenue is Rs. 80,000. 


The Chief of Muli is officially styled "Thakor." 








Palanpur. 


P ALANPUR is a Mahomedan State in the Political Agency of the same name 
in the Bombay Presidency. The Chief is styled the Diwan of Palanpur, who 
is descended from the Lohanis, an Afghan tribe, who were subsequently known in 
history as Jhaloras, as they captured Jhalore from the Mewar Rajputs in the fourteenth 
century. On their first arrival, they were vassals of Ahmedabad, and during the disturb- 
ances which marked the fall of that dynasty Ghazni Khan Jhalore, endeavoured to rouse 
Northern Gujrath into arms on behalf of Muzfar Shah, the last Sultan of Ahmedabad. 
For this action he was imprisoned by Akbar, but was subsequently (1589-90 A.D.) 
reinstated at Jhalore, and seven years later, received the title of 'Diwan' and the 
government of Lahore for successfully repulsing an invasion of the Afghan tribes. During 
his rule, his brother, Malik Phiroze Khan, took Palanpur and Deesa making the former 
his head-quarters. Ghazni Khan was succeeded in 1614 A.D. by his son, Pahar Khan, 
who yielded place in 1616 A.D. to Malik Phiroze Khan, the conqueror of Palanpur. 
Subsequently in 1699 A.D. Jhalore and Sachor, the possession of which had been 
confirmed by Aurangzeb in 1682 A.D., were taken from the family, which thenceforth 
fixed its seat at Palanpur. 

The connection of the British Government with the State dates from 1813 A.D., 
in which year the chief was murdered by a body of factious nobles known as Jamadars, 
and his infant son was placed on the throne by the British under the regency of his 

uncle. He died in 1854 A.D. and his son, Joravar Khan, succeeded him. 

During the dark time of the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. Joravar Khan showed 

unflinching loyalty and devotion to the British Government. He died in 1877 A.D. and 

was succeeded by the present Nawab Sher Mahammad Khan. 

During the last 32 years of his rule, the Chief has been paying full atten- 
tion to the development of agricultural resources and the promotion of education, the 

result of which has been very satisfactory. Sixty-eight new villages have been populated 
and a vast area of uncultivated land has been brought under tillage and several other 
reforms have been introduced in the State. In appreciation of the good administration 
and loyalty of the present Chief, the British Government have conferred upon him the 

insignia of G.C. l.E. and the hereditary title of "Nawab." An increase of two guns 
in his salute has also been made. His Highness Nawab Sher Mahammad Khan is 

considered to be a popular and generous Prince and is respected by his subjects. 

The area of the Palanpur State is 1,766 square miles, and its population is 
2,22,627. It contains one town Palanpur and 510 villages. The gross revenue of the 
the State is above 7-} lacs' of rupees, and it pays a tribute of rupees 38,461 to the 

Gaekwar of Baroda. 

His Highness Nawab Sir Sher Mahammad Khan G.C. l.E. Diwan of Palanpur 
is entitled to a salute of 13 guns. 




THAKOR SAHEB BAHADUR SINGHJI 
Thakor Saheb of palitana. 



Palitana 


P ALITANA is in the Kathiawar Political Agency of the Bombay Presidency and 

ranks as a second class state in Kathiawar, its rulers are Gohel Rajputs, and are 
descended from Shahaji, second son of Sejakji, the chief of Bhawnagar being descended 
from the eldest son, and the chief of Lathi from the third. 

The rulers of Palitana were for many years engaged in the dispute with the 

Jains concerning the control of Shetrunja hill, which rises above the town of Palitana 

and being covered with Jain temples, is the resort of innumerable pilgrims. From 

old records it seems that many years before the Gohel chiefs established themselves in 

Saurashtra, the Jains worshipped in Shetrunja. Prince Murad Baksh, in 1650 A. D. 
conferred the whole district of Palitana on a Jain jeweller by name Santi Das, who 

supplied the Mogul Prince with funds when he went with Aurangzeb in 1658 A. D. to 
fight with Dara at Agra and assumed the throne. On the decay of Mogul power, Palitana 
fell into the hands of the Gohel chiefs, who were tributaries to the Gaekwar. While, 
therefore, the whole mountain is regarded as a religious trust, it is under the jurisdiction 
of the Chief, for whose protection the Shrawakas have long paid a yearl subsidy 

for its protection. 

Thakor Sur Singhji Pratap Singhji of Palitana died at Poona on the 24th 

November 1885 A. D. mourned and regretted by all classes of society in Western 

India, especially by his Palitana subjects. His son, Man Singhji, succeeded to the gadl 
of Palitana, and ruled till 1905 A. D. when he died. Since his death the State has been 
administered by the British Government owing to the minority of the present Chief. 

The area of the State is 289 square miles. The population is 52,856 according 
to the census of 1901 A.D. The State contains one town Palitana, the capital, and 
90 villages. The gross revenue is estimated at six lacs, chiefly derived from land. 

The State pays a tribute of Rs. 10,364 jointly to the Gaekwar of Baroda and the 
Nawab of Junagarh. 

Palitana possesses the famous Shetrunja hill, which is the most sacred of the 
five hills of the Jains in India.. Mr. Kinloh Forbes, the author of Ras Mala, describes 
it as the "first of all places of pilgrimages, the bridal hall of those who would win 
everlasting rest/' The entire summit of the hill is covered with temples, which possess 
a great architectural skill. 

The present Chief of Palitana, Thakor Saheb Bahadur Singhji, is entitled to a 
salute of 9 guns. 




Devare & Co., Bombiy 


SHR1MANT MUDHOJ1 RAO ahn< BAPUSAHEB NA1K N1MBALKAR. 
Chief of Phaltan. 



Phaltan. 


T HE Chief of Phaltan surnamed Nimbalkar belongs to an ancient Mahratta family, 
which attained great distinction in the fourteenth century. Nimbraj, who 
is said to be the founder of the family, was a brave warrior and distinguished himself 
in the time of Mahammad Tughlak, the Emperor of Delhi, who granted him a jahagir 
and the tittle of 'Naik.' He died in 1349 A.D., having founded the present town of 
Phaltan. He was succeeded by his son, Wanang Bhupal. This chief was put to 
death in 1374 A.D. His son, Wanangpal, retook Phaltan in 1390 A.D. and died in 
1394 A.D. After this, a number of chiefs followed in direct succession, but no authentic 
information about them is available. 

In the seventeenth century, Phaltan State was a tributary of the Bijapur kings. 
In 1630 A.D. Mudhoji Rao became the chief of Phaltan. He was killed by the king 
of Bijapur in 1644 A.D. and his son, Banaji Naik, was taken prisoner to Bijapur. He too 
would have been killed, but owing to the intercession of some Mahratta nobles at the 
Bijapur Court he was set free and restored to his ancestral jahagir in 1651 A.D. It 
is said that Shiwaji had given his daughter, Sakhubai, to the son of Banaji Naik, and 

renewed the ties of relationship with the Nimbalkar family. It is well known that the 
famous Jagpal Rao Naik Nimbalkar was related to the house of Bhonsles through his 

sister, Dipabai, wife of Maloji and grand-mother of Shiwaji. 

With the growth of the Mahratta power, the jahagir of Phaltan became 
subordinate to the Rajas of Satara and the Peshwas of Poona. After the overthrow 

of Baji Rao II, the last Peshwa of Poona, this State became allied to the Raja of 

Satara by the treaty of 1820 A.D. and finally to the British Raj. 

The present Chief, Mudhoji Rao alias Bapusaheb was adopted in 1841 A.D. 
by Sahebji Bai, the widow of Jan Rao Naik Nimbalkar, who concluded a treaty of 

friendship with the British Government in 1820 A.D. and died at a very advanced age, 
Shrimant Bapusaheb was installed on the gadi with full powers in 1860 A.D. Since that 
time he has been ruling the State with considerable success. He is a strict disciplinarian 
and takes great interest • in bringing his State into line with the other progressive 

administrations. He has devised a system of water works for the town of Phaltan, 

which reflect credit on his administrative capacity. He is much loved and respected 

by his subjects and has given them the benefit of free education in the State. 

The State has an estimated area of 397 square miles and according to the 
census of 1911 A.D. a population of 55,960 souls. The gross income of the State on 
the average of the past five years is Rs. 2,05,791, out of which an annual tribute of 
Rs. 9,600 is paid to the British Government in lieu of a service of 75 horse. 

The Chief of Phaltan ranks as a first class Sirdar in the Deccan and holds 

a sanad permitting adoption. 




HIS HIGHNESS RANA SHRI NATWAR SINGHJI. 
Rana of Porbandar. 



Porbandar. 


T HE chiefs of Porbandar belong to the Jethvva class of Rajputs, which is one of 
the oldest races in Western India. Their advent into Kathiawar is approximately 
put down at 900-1000 A. D. They claim descent from Makaradhwaj, son of Hanuman, the 
monkey-god, and of a female alligator. They probably came from the north and first 
established themselves near Morvi. They held Barda and occupied much of the 
adjacent coast region of Halar. After the capture and sack of Ghumli, the Jethwas 
retired to Ranpur, where they remained for many years, but were finally driven to 
Chhaya. While there, they acquired Porbandar and Navi from the Mogul Government 
and re-conquered much of their adjacent possessions from the Jadejas. In 1785 A. D. 
Sultanji transferred his seat cf rule to Porbandar, which has ever since been the 
Jethwa capital and has given name to the chiefship. Holoji, son of Sultanji, deposed 
his father in 1804 A. D., took the State into his own hands, and conducted the affairs 
in the name of his father. Holoji executed the usual engagements with the British 
Government in 1809 A. D. and placed himself under their protection. He was followed 
by Khimoji ( 1 8 1 3" 1 83 1 A.D. ) and Bhojrajji or Rana Vikmatji ( 1 83 1 - 1 900 A.D. ). 

The State was taken under British management in 1886 A.D. on account 
of the mismanagement of the late chief, Rana Vikmatji, who died in 1900 A.D. 

His heir and grandson, Bhav Singhji, was placed on the gadl on the 15th 
September 1900 A.D. with powers of administration. But he died on the 10th December 
1908 A.D. He was succeeded by his son, Natwar Singhji, who being a minor, the 
administration is at present conducted by the British Government. 

The capital of the State is Porbandar, which is a famous sea-port, and which 
is well known for its limestone quarries, which are exported to different parts of India. 

The area of the State is 636 square miles and the population is 82,646. The 
average revenue of the State is about 95 lacs. 

Porbandar is a first class State in the Kathiawar Political Agency, Bombay ; it 
is situated in the west of the peninsula and consists of a strip along the shore of 
the Arabian Sea, nowhere more than 24 miles broad. 

The Chief of Porbandar holds the title of 'Rana' and enjoys a salute of 1 1 guns. 



HIS HIGHNESS NAWAB SHRI JALAL-UD-DIN KHAN BAHADUR. 
Nawab of Radhanpur- 


Radhanpur. 


R ADHANPUR, now held by a branch of the Babi family, which has always 
been prominent in the annals of Gujrath, since the time of Emperor Humayun, 
is said to have once belonged to Vaghelas, and to have been called Lunawada 
after Vaghela Lunaji of the Sardhara branch of that tribe. Subsequently it was held as 
a fief under the Sultans of Gujrath by Fatteh Khan Baloch, and is said to have been 
named Radhanpur after Radhan Khan, a member of that family. 

The first Babi, who entered Hindustan in company of Humayun, was Bahadur 
Khan. He was appointed Fouzadr of Tharad in the reign of Shah Jahan; and his son, 
Sher Khan Babi, on account of his local knowledge, was sent to aid prince Murad Buksh 
in the management of Gujrath. In 1693 A. D. his son, Jafar Khan, by his ability and local 
influence obtained the Fouzdari of Radhanpur, Sawi, Mujpur and Terwada, with the 
title of 'Safdar Khan'. In 1704 A. D. he was made governor of Bijapur (in Gujrath) and 
in 1706 A. D. of Patan. His son, Khan Jahan, also styled Khanji Khan, received the title 
of 'Jawan Marda Khan', and was appointed governor of Radhanpur, Patan, Vadnagar, 
Visanagar, Bijapur, Kheralu, etc. His son, Kamabud-Din Khan, again usurped the 
governorship of Ahmedabad after the death of Aurangzeb, during the incursions of the 
Mahrattas, and the subsequent collapse of the Imperial power. During his rule, one 
branch of the family was able to establish itself at Junagarh and another at Balasinor. 

In 1813 A.D. Radhanpur, through Captain Carnac, the then Resident at Baroda, 
concluded an engagement with the Gaekwar, whereby the latter, under the advice of 
the British authorities, was empowered to control the external relations of Radhanpur 
and assist in defending it from foreign invasions. In 1820 A.D. Major Miles negotiated 
an agreement with Sher Khan, Nawab of Radhanpur, who bound himself not to harbour 
outlaws or the enemies of the British Government, to accompany the British troops with 
all his forces and to pay a tribute, which was, however, remitted in 1825 A.D. and has 
never again been imposed. 

Nawab Sher Khan died in 1825 A.D. and was succeeded by his son, Joravar 
Khan, who successfully ruled over the State for nearly 50 years. He was a staunch friend 
of the British and was granted the sanad of adoption in 1862 A.D. He died in 1875 A.D. 
and was succeeded by his son, Nawab Bismilla Khan, who introduced many salutary 
reforms in the State in recognition of which he was presented with an Imperial Flag 
in 1877 A.D. He died in 1895 A.D. and was succeeded by his eldest son, Nawab 
Sher Khanji, who unfortunately died in 1909 A.D. while on his tour to Europe. His 
younger brother, Jalabud-Din Khan, was installed on the gadl on the 27th November 
1910 A.D. when he was invested with full powers. 

The total area of the State is 1,150 square miles with a population of 61,548 
souls, and its gross revenue amounts to nearly four lacs of rupees. 

The Nawab of Radhanpur is entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns. 






Rajkot. 


R AJKOT is a second class State in the Kathiawar Political Agency. The family of 

the Rajkot chiefs is an off-shoot of that of Nawanagar. It is directly descended 
from Jam Sataji of Nawanagar. Vibhaji, younger son of Ajoji, great-grandson of the 
Jam, is the founder of this branch. Vibhaji entered the Imperial service in the time 

of Emperor Jahangir, from whom he received the title of ‘Sirdar' and a dress of 
honour. Raju Sandi, who had accompained him to Delhi, was allowed, in recognition 
of his services, to establish a village, in 1610 A. D., which was named Rajkot after him. 
Vibhaji was succeeded by his eldest son, Meramanji, who assisted Azim Khan of 

Gujrath against the Kathis at Thangarh. 

In 1720 A. D. Masum Khan, the deputy governor of Junagarh, became very 

powerful. He took Rajkot from Meramanji, and built a fort there in 1722 A.D. For 
this act, he got the fouzdar-ship of Rajkot. Sirdar Ranmalji attacked Masum Khan, 
and regained Rajkot in 1732 A.D. Since then it has been uninterruptedly in the 
possession of the descendants of Ranmalji. Meramanji 111, who came to the gadl in 
1759 A.D. , was a very powerful prince and a great scholar too. He died in 1794 A.D. 
and his son, Ranmalji, succeeded to the gadl. He concluded a treaty with the 

British Government and a permanent tribute of Rs. 21,321 was fixed. A British Camp 

was established at Rajkot in 1822 A.D. Ranmalji died in 1825 A. D., and was succeeded 
by his son, Suraji, who made Rajkot the capital of his State. 

Thakor Saheb Bawaji Raj, grandson of Suraji, came to the gadl in 1862 A.D. 
During his rule many important reforms were introduced in the State. Bawaji Raj 
died in 1889 A.D. and was succeeded by the present Thakor Saheb Lakhaji Raj, who 
then being a minor, the management of the State was carried on under the supervision 

of the Political Agent. In 1890 A.D. a sanad of adoption was granted to the Chief 

of Rajkot. 


His Highness Lakhaji Raj was put in charge of his State in 1907 A.D. He has 
received a good education at the Rajkumar College, and has also spent two years 
at Dehra Dun in the Imperial Cadet Corps. In April 1908 A.D. the Thakor Saheb 

visited England. The importance of Rajkot is largely due to the fact of its being the 
head-quarters of the Agent to the Governor — the representative of the Paramount 

Power — and being the seat of the well-known Rajkumar College, the first institution 

for the education of the scions of the aristocracy of Western India, which was 

opened in 1870 A.D. 

The area of the State is 282 square miles containing a population of 
50,522 souls according to the latest census ; and the gross revenue is three lacs of 
rupees per annum. 

The Chief of this State is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 




Devctie <2f Co , Bombay . 

HIS HIGHNESS MAHARANA SHRI CHHATRA SINGHJI. 


Raja of Rajpipla. 



Rajpipla 


R AJPIPLA is a State under the Political Agency of Rewa-Kantha in the Bombay 
Presidency. The family of the Chief is said to derive its origin from one 

Chokarana, son of Saidawat, Raja of Ujjain, a Rajput of the Parmar tribe, who 

having quarrelled with his father left his own country and established himself in the 

villages of Pipla, in the most inaccessible parts of the hills to the west of the modern 

town of Nandod. The only daughter of Chokarana married Moker or Mokheraj, a 

Rajput of the Gohel tribe, who resided in the island of Premgar or Piram in the Gulf of 
Cambay. Mokheraj had by her two sons, Dungarji and Geman Singhji. The former 
founded Bhavnagar, and the latter succeeded to Chokarana. Since that time (about 

1420 A. D.) the Gohel dynasty has been ruling at Rajpipla. The Musalman kings of 
Ahmedabad had, before this, taken an agreement from the Raja to furnish 1,000 foot- 

soldiers, and 300 horse-men ; and the agreement remained in force until Akbar took 
Gujrath in 1573 A.D. when he imposed a tribute of Rs. 35,550 on the country in 

lieu of the contingent. This was paid until the end of the reign of Aurangzeb, when 

the payments not only became irregular in consequence of the decline of the Imperial 

authority, but were even altogether evaded whenever it could be done. 

Subsequent to the overthrow of the Mahomedan authority, Damaji Gaekwar, 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century, succeeded in securing a half share of four 

of the most fertile sub-divisions of the territory. These were afterwards released at 
the cost of an annual payment of Rs. 40,000 to the Gaekwar, and this sum later on 

was raised to Rs. 92,000. Such rapid and frequent encroachments on the State and 

internal quarrels led to the intervention of the British Government. About the close 

of 1821 A.D., of the two disputants for the gadi, the rightful claimant, Veri Salji, was 
placed on the throne by the British Government. Under the settlement made in 1823 A.D., 
the State pays an annual tribute of Rs. 50,001 to the Gaekwar on the understanding 
that a remission shall be granted in seasons of natural calamity. The State, owing to 

mismanagement, was placed under the joint administration of an officer of the British 

Government and the Raja in the year 1884 A.D. From 1887-1897 A.D., however, 

the administration was entrusted solely to a British officer. The present Chief, H. H. 
Maharana Chhatra Singhji, succeeded to the gadi in 1897 A.D. He is an enlightened 
Chief and takes a keen interest in the welfare of his subjects. He has travelled 

over India and Europe, and gained a knowledge of the world. He is considered to 

be one of the popular chiefs in the Rewa-Kantha Agency. 

The area of the State is 1,517 square miles and its population is 1,17, 175. 
The total revenue is about nine lacs of rupees. 

His Highness Maharana Chhatra Singhji, the present ruler of Rajpipla, is 

entitled to a salute of 1 1 guns and holds a sanad authorising adoption. 




SHRIMANT RAM RAO VENKAT RAO. 
Chief of Ramdurg. 



Ramdurg 


R AMDURG is a small State under the Political Agency of Kolhapur and Southern 

Mahratta jahagirs . Nargund and Ramdurg were two strong forts in the Carnatac 
erected by Shiwaji, occupied by the Mahrattas in their early struggles. By the favour 
of the Peshwas the ancestors of the present Ramdurg family were placed in charge of 
these forts. Yogi Rao, the son of Ram Rao, surnamed Bhave, was confirmed as subhedar 
of Ramdurg. About 1753 A. D. the jahagir . which was managed by Yogi Rao yielded 

2l lacs of rupees, and its holder was required to furnish a contingent of 350 horse-men. 

Bhaskar Rao, the grand-nephew of the original founder, was succeeded by his adopted 

son, Venkat Rao, and the sanad of the Sansthan 'Saranjam* was granted by the Peshwa 

in 1773 A.D. in the names of Venkat Rao and Yogi Rao. These arrangements continued till 
1784 A.D. when Tipu Sultan made further demands which were resisted, and, in 
consequence, the fort of Ramdurg was blockaded by him. After a siege of seven 

months, Venkat Rao of Nargund surrendered, and in violation of the terms of capitulation 
was carried off, as a prisoner, with his whole family, to Mysore. 

On the fall of Shrirangpattan in 1792 A.D. Venkat Rao was released, and the 

Peshwa restored to him Nargund and lands yielding \\ lacs, and granted the fort of 

Ramdurg with lands yielding Rs. 26,000 to Ram Rao. The two branches of the family 
continued to enjoy their respective States till 1810 A. D., when the Peshwa made a 
new division of the lands in equal shares between Venkat Rao and Narayan Rao, the 
sons of Ram Rao. On the fall of the Peshwa the estates were continued to these two 
Chiefs by an engagement dated 1821 A.D. Narayan Rao died in 1826 A.D. without, 
male issue and without having obtained permission to adopt a son. But his widow 
Radhabai, was afterwards allowed to adopt Harihar Rao, the youngest son of the Chief 
of Nargund, with the name of Ram Rao, retaining the management of the estate into 

her own hands during her life-time. Nargund subsequently lapsed in 1858 A.D. to the 
British Government, and Ramdurg was continued in the family of Ram Rao. Ram Rao 
was allowed to adopt Balwant Rao, a collateral kinsman, who was named Yogi Rao 11. 

alias Bapusaheb. He succeeded to the chiefship in 1872 A.D. Yogi Rao died in 1878 A.D. 

and was succeeded by his son, Venkat Rao. 

The present Chief, Ram Rao Venkat Rao, is a minor and is being educated at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot. The State is under the management of an administrator 
appointed by the British Government. 

The area of the State is 169 square miles with a population of 37,848 souls. 
The revenue of the State amounts to nearly two lacs of Rupees. 




Sachin 


T HIS small State is situated under the Surat Political Agency in the Bombay 
Presidency. The Nawabs of Sachin are Sidi Mahomedans or Habshis. They 
were long known on the western coast as the Sidis of Danda-Rajpuri and Janjira. 
They were also the admirals of the fleets of the kings of Ahmednagar and Bijapur in 
the Deccan, while these dynasties lasted, and subsequently of the Mogul emperors, being 
appointed to that office by Aurangzeb about 1660 A.D. with an annual assignment of 
three lacs of Rupees out of the Surat revenues for their maintenance. On the decline of 
the Mogul empire, the Sidis became notorious pirates, plundering the ships of all nations 
except those of the British, whose friendship they appear to have early cultivated. 

The branch of the family, who had its head-quarters at Janjira, remained 
chiefs of that place during the wars between Shiwaji and the Moguls, and between 
the Mahrattas and the British Government. During these wars different members of 
the family were alternately supported by either party as best suited its own interest. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth century, Balumia Sidi, the heir to the throne of 
Janjira, was expelled from his dominion by a younger branch of the family. He appealed 
for aid to the Mahrattas and the British, The Peshwa being desirous of obtaining 
Janjira, an agreement was come to in 1791 A.D., by which Balumia ceded Janjira in 
exchange for Sachin to the Peshwa. Balumia duly took possession of his new State 

of Sachin; but when the Peshwa claimed Janjira, the Sidis who held it refused to 
give it up, and succeeded in maintaining their independence. Sachin remained in the 
hands of Balumia and his descendants ; while Janjira is still held by the younger 

branch of the family who had ousted Balumia. 

Balumia, the founder of the Sachin State fixed his capital at Sachin ; but he 
afterwards passed the remainder of his life at Lajpur, another village in the territory 
situated on the river Midhola. Balumia was succeeded by his son, Ibrahim Mahammad 
Yakut Khan, who died in 1873 A.D. After his death/ his son, Nawab Abdul Kadar 
Khan, ascended the gddi, but had to abdicate it in favour of his minor son, Ibrahim 
Khan, who was only three years of age, in 1889 A.D. 

The present Nawab Ibrahim Khan was educated at the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot and Mayo College at Ajmer. He joined the Imperial Cadet Corps in 1894 A.D. 
and remained there till 1906 A.D. He was put in charge of his State on 4th May 

1907 A.D. He married Fatima Sultanah Jahan Begum, the only daughter of his uncle, 

Nawab Jada Nasurullah Khan, in the year 1906 A.D. and has a son one year old. 

The area of the State is 42 square miles, the population being 20,530. The 
gross revenue amounts to over two lacs of rupees. 

His Highness Nawab Ibrahim Khan is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 




Sayla. 


T HIS is a small State in Kathiawar, and is connected with Dhrangadhra. The 
Chabad Rajputs held sway during the fifteenth century over the country now 

under Sayla. It was conquered by the Kathis of Karpada and Khawad in the 

fore-part of the eighteenth century and it was wrested from them by the Rajput 
Sesabhai, second son of Raj Raya Singh of Dhrangadhra. 

At one time Sesabhai, in concert with the Kathis and other tribes, removed 
his elder brother, Gaj Singhji, from Halawad. But he and his heroic wife Jijiba, regained 
their dominions with the help of Bhagawant Rao, the Peshwa's officer, who was at 
the time in Kathiawar to collect tribute. Sesabhai now attacked and expelled the 

Kathis of Sayla who had assisted Gaj Singh and his wife and permanently established 
himself at that place in 1751 A.D. He got the village of Liya from Jaswat Singh 
for recovering his cattle that had been plundered by the border Kathis. 

Sesabhai died in 1794 A.D. He had five sons of whom Vikmatji ascended 
the gadi. He ruled peaceably till 1813 A.D. and was succeeded by Madar Singhji in 
whose time the whole of Kathiawar had come under the influence of the British 

Government and peace had been established throughout the province. Madar Singhji’s son, 
Sesabhai 11, otherwise known as " Bapaji ”, ruled for only two years and was followed 
by Kesari Singhji. He was a remarkable personage who had the welfare of his subjects at 
heart even in preference to his own comforts. He lent every facility to his subjects in 
regard to agriculture. He gave one of his daughters in marriage to Jam Vibhaji of 
Nawanagar, the other to the Rana of Porbandar, and the third to the Thakor of Morvi. 

A dispute having arisen between Kesari Singhji and his two cousins in 1866 A.D. 

with respect to their glYas boundaries, the latter went into outlawry and committed 
depredations on the territories of Sayla. At last they were apprehended and sentenced 

to transportation for life by the Political Agent, Rajkot. 

Kesari Singhji reigned for forty-four years and died in 1882 A.D. He was 
succeeded by Wakhat Singhji who is the present Thakor. His heir-apparent, Madar 
Singhji, is studying at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and the other princes are students in 
the Girasia School, Wadhwan. 

Sayla, the capital of the State, is 18 miles from the Wadhwan Railway Station 
and contains some relics of antiquarian interest, among which may be mentioned the 
“ Mana Sarovar " said to have been constructed by Siddharaj Jaya Singh of Anahilwada 
Pattan. 

The area of the State is 226 square miles containing 37 villages. The subjects 
of the Thakor number about 12,850 according to the latest census. The annual 

revenue of the State is Rs. 75,000 of which the Chief has to pay Rs. 15,511 per 
annum as tribute and Zortalbl dues. 

The Thakor Saheb of Sayla ranks as a third class Chief in Kathiawar. 



Vevaie <2? Co., Bombay . 


SHR1MANT CH1NTAMAN RAO aha* APPASAHEB PATWARDHAN. 
Chief of Sangu. 



Sangli 


T HE State, of Sangli at one time formed part of the possession of the 

Patwardhan family which distinguished itself in the latter part of the 1 8th century. 
The founder of the family was one Haribhat, a native of the village of Kotwaden in the 
Ratnagiri district. He was appointed family-priest to the Chief of lchalkaranji an office 
which is still held by the Chief of Sangli. About the year 1717 A.D. Haribhat was 
brought to the notice of Balajee Vishwanath, the first Peshwa; and from that time 
began his connection with the Peshwa's family. Haribhat had seven sons, of whom 
Govind Hari at the start occupied certain unimportant positions under the Peshwa, who 

conferred upon him the command of a body of horse in 1741 A.D. Govind Hari and 

his son, Gopal Rao, were excellent soldiers, and took part in almost every military 
operation of note in Balajee Baji Rao's reign. In 1756 A.D. he greatly distinguished 
himself in certain operations against the Nawab of Savnur, half of whose territory was 

surrendered to the Peshwa. Subsequently, Gopal Rao fought in the campaigns against 
Hyder Ali of Mysore and against the Nizam. About this time his command consisted 
of 5,000 horse. After the death of Balaji Rao Peshwa in 1761 A.D. the fort of 
Miraj and a saranjam (grant of territory for military service) were bestowed upon 
Govind Hari, father of Gopal Rao, 

From 1763 A.D. to the end of the century, the Patwardhans waged incessant 
wars against Kolhapur and Hyder Ali of Mysore. Gopal Rao especially distinguished 
himself in the campaign against the latter. In 1771 A.D. Gopal Rao died leaving behind 
him his father, Govind Hari, and one brother, Gangadhar Govind, and a minor nephew 
named Chintaman Rao, son of another brother, Pandurang Rao, the representative of the 
senior line, and the progenitor of the present Sangli family, Gangadhar Rao being the 
representative of the present Miraj family. In 1772 A.D. during the minority of Chintaman 
Rao his uncle, Gangadhar Rao, acted as regent, but on Chintaman Rao's attaining majority 
the attachment of the uncle to chiefship had grown so firm that he could not be 

prevailed upon to let it pass to the rightful holder, Chintaman Rao. Towards the close 

of the eighteenth century, Chintaman Rao, the first Chief of Sangli, brought about a compro- 
mise with his uncle, Ganghadhar Rao, in regard to the saranjam possessions of the family 
and it was agreed to divide them between the uncle and the nephew. The settlement 
of the respective shares was finally approved of by the Peshwa in 1808 A.D. Chintaman 
Rao, who possessed a taste for military adventures, passed his early years in a series 

of campaigns against Mysore, and Kolhapur, and the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

On the overthrow of the Peshwas dynasty, Sangli, along with the other 
Patwrdhan states, came under the British Government. In 1819 A.D. Government 
entered into an agreement with Chintaman Rao, the then representative of the Sangli 
State, under which it was stipulated that he should serve the Government as he did under 
the Mahratta empire. This treaty practically re-affirmed the provisions of the treaty of 
1812 A.D. by which the British Government guaranteed the respective privileges of the 
Patwardhan Jahagirs on the one hand, and those of the Peshwas on the other as 
declared by the old Sanads issued by them in favour of the Patwardhan Jahagirdars. 

In 1826 A.D. he met with a great affliction in the death of his son Ganpat Rao, and 
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the widow of the deceased adopted a son, Vinayaka Rao, who was not destined to be 
the heir of his grandfather, since a son named Dhundi Rao was born to the latter in 
1838 A.D. who eventually succeeded to the chiefship. 

Chintaman Rao's loyalty to the British Government was strongly displayed from 
time to time. "In testimony of their respect for his high character and in acknowledge- 
ment of his unswerving fidelity to Government” a sword of honor was presented to him 
by the British Government with great ceremony at Belgaum in 1846 A.D. In 1851 A.D. 
Chintaman Rao died at the age of 77 and was succeeded by his son, Dhundi Rao, a 
minor, the State being administered by the British Government for him until 1859 A.D., 
when the latter was formally invested with powers. He, too, like his father rendered 
substantial services to the British Government during the Mutiny of 1857 A.D. and received 
the thanks of Government in an open Durbar. 

Dhundi Rao died in 1900 A.D. without issue, and the State again came under 

British managememt. The duty of selecting an heir to the chiefship having devolved upon 
Government, they sanctioned that the chiefship should be conferred upon Vinayak Rao 

Bhausaheb, the minor great-grandson of the first mentioned Vinayak Rao, taken in 
adoption by the widowed daughter-in-law of Chintaman Rao, the first chief of Sangli, 
He was re-named as Chintaman Rao Appasaheb and was formally invested with full 
powers of administration on the 2nd June, 19 10 A.D. 

Sangli has a considerable export and import trade. The State owns a railway line 
of about six miles, constructed at its own cost, which connects Sangli with Miraj on the 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway line. The construction of the Railway has 

demonstrated the truth of the principle that railway follows trade and the trade follows 
railway. New factories are springing into existence in Sangli every year. A scheme 
of water works has been recently carried out at Sangli, the head-quarter station. Primary 
education has been made free throughout the State and compulsory in select areas. A 
splendid programme of public works has been carried out throughout the State. A 
respresentative Ryot assembly or Ryot Sabha has been established, and the agriculturists 
are empowered to send in their representatives at State cost to sit in the assembly, and to 
ventilate their grievances, and to offer suggesstions for remedying them. The codes 
of law in force in British India have been introduced in the State. Transit duties 
and other objectionable taxes have been abolished. The British Municipal and Local 
Board system has been introduced in the State and on the whole a very high degree 
of administrative efficiency is being attempted to be achieved by the intelligent and 
estimable young Chief of Sangli. 

The area of the Sangli State is 1,112 square miles; its population 2,12,390 and 
its revenue over 1 1 l lacs of rupees. 

The Chief maintains a military force of 54 cavalry, 433 infantry and 4 guns. 






Sawantwadi 


S AWANTWADI is a State in the Bombay Presidency. The rulers of the State 

are Mahrattas, surnamed Sawant Bhonsle. At the close of the fifteenth century, 

Sawantwadi became a part of the territory of the Bijapur kings. Mang Sawant of 

the Bhonsle family, however, revolted from Bijapur. and established his capital at Hadowra, 
a small village nine miles from Wadi. He is reputed to be the founder of the 

Sawants of Wadi. 

The Chief who finally freed his country from Mahomedan yoke was Khem 

Sawant Bhonsle. He ruled from 1627 A.D. to 1640 A. D. He was succeeded by his 

son, Som Sawant, who ruled for only eighteen months, and was followed by his brother, 
Lakhman Sawant. When the power of Shiwaji seemed in the ascendant (1650 A. D.), 
Lakhman Sawant tendered allegiance to him, and was confirmed as Sar Desai of the 
whole Southern Konkan. He died in 1665 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother, Phond 
Sawant, who, after ruling for ten years was succeeded by his son, Khem Sawant II; 
and he was confirmed in his possessions by Shahu. It was during the time of Khem's 
successor ( 1 707- 1 737 A.D.) that the Sawantwadi State first entered into treaty relations 
with the British Government against the piratical chieftain, Kanhoji Angria of Kolaba. 

The Chief,* who ruled from 1755 to 1803 A.D. under the name of Khem 

Sawant the Great, married the daughter of Jayaji Sindhia in 1703 A.D. and gained the 
title of "Raja Bahadur" from the Emperor of Delhi. Khem Sawant, not content with 

wars on land, took to piracy. His rule was a continuous contest with Kolhapur, the 
Peshwa, the Portuguese, and the British. He died childless in 1803 A.D. and the question 
of succession was not decided till 1805 A. D., when Khem Sawant's widow, Lakshmi Bai, 
adopted a child, Ramchandra Sawant alias Bhausaheb. This child lived for three 

years, when it was strangled in bed. Phond Sawant, a minor, was chosen to fill his 

place. During these years of disorder, the ports swarmed with pirates. So severely 
did British commerce suffer, that in 1812 A.D. Phond Sawant was forced to enter into 

a treaty with the British, ceding the port of Vengurla to them, and engaging to give 
up all his vessels of war. Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, Phond Sawant III 

died, and was succeeded by his brother, Khem Sawant IV., a child of eight. This 
Chief, when he came of age was found to be unable to manage his State, and at 
last in 1838 A.D. he agreed to make over the administration to the British Government. 
The State was eventually restored in 1861 A.D. to the Chief on his undertaking to defray 
the expenses of the last rebellion, to pay one year's revenue as succession-fee, to 
protect his subjects, and to meet the expenses of a British Resident and his establishment. 

The area of the State is 925 square miles with a population of 2,17,732 
inhabitants and a revenue of about Rs, lacs. 

The present ruler of Sawantwadi is Shri Raw Sawant Bhonsle Raje Bahadur 
Sar Desai and is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 




NAWAB ABDUL MAJID KHAN DILER JUNG. 
Nawab of Savnur. 



Savnur 


S AVNUR is a native State situated within the Dharwar District, Bombay Presidency. 
The reigning family are Musalmans of Pathan origin. The founder of the 

family, Abdul Rauf Khan, obtained in 1680 A.D. from the Emperor Aurangzeb, the 

grant of a jahagir comprising Bankapur, Tordal, and Azamnagar or Belgaum, with a 
command of 7,000 horse. In 1730 A.D. the family, as deputies of the Nizam, received 

additional territory, which the Peshwa seized in 1747 A.D. In 1786A.D., Tipu Sultan 

with whom the Nawab was connected by marriage, stripped him of much territory ; 

but the Nawab, allying himself with the Mahrattas, regained some part of it, and 

obtained from the Peshwa a pension of Rs. 10,000 a month. At the close of the 
last Mahratta war, the Nawab whose conduct had been exceptionally loyal was 

confirmed in his original possessions by the British Government, and received during 
his life-time an additional yearly grant of Rs. 6,000. 

The State pays no tribute. The family holds a sanad authorising adoption, 
and the succession follows the rule of primogeniture. 

The Collector of Dharwar is the Political Agent for the State; his senior 
Assistant being Assistant Political Agent. There are three criminal and two civil courts 
in the State and the Political Agent has the powers of Sessions and District Judge. 
The Nawab, when on the gad, exercises full powers in civil and criminal matters. 
The State laws are modelled on those of the British territory. 

The State of Savnur has an estimated area of 70 square miles. It consists 
of about 25 villages with the town of Savnur as its capital. The population of the 
State according to the census of 1911 A.D. is 17,908, which shows a considerable 
decrease in the number obtained at the census of 1901 A.D. The gross revenue of 
the State is Rs. 1,28,128. The present Nawab Abdul Majid Khan Diler Jung Bahadur 
is about nineteen years of age, and is serving with the Imperial cadet Corps 
at Dehra Dun. 









Sunth-Rampur 


S UNTH-RAMPUR is a second class State in the Rewa-Kantha Agency in the Bombay 
Presidency. Its rulers belong to the Parmar caste of Rajputs who originally came 
from Malwa. Jhalam Singh established his power at Jhalod in the Panch Mahals and 
gave his name to the town. There is a legend that the Emperor hearing the exceeding 
beauty of the daughter of Jhalam Singh, Rana of Jhalod ( the fifth in succession from 
the founder), demanded her in marriage; and that on Jhalam Singh's declining the alliance 
he was attacked by the Mogul army, defeated and killed. His son, Rana Sunth, fled 

for safety to the Sunth jungle, then under the sway of a Bhill chief by name Sutta. 

in the year 1255 A. D. Sunth, defeated Sutta and took possession of his capital 
called Bhrahmapuri. He changed its name to Sunth and established his own dynasty. 

According to another tradition, the Sunth family is said to have come from 
Dhar in Malwa, when that principality was conquered by the Mahomedans. From 

1443 A. D. the State was tributary to the Ahmedabad Sultans, and on their decline 
received some additions of the territory. 

In 1819A.D. Sunth was overrun by Sindhia's troops, and would have been 
either annexed or laid waste, had not the British Government interfered. Through the 
medium of Sir John Malcolm, it was arranged that on condition of Sindhia withdrawing 
his troops, Sunth should pay a tribute of Rs. 6,000. 

The present ruler of Sunth State is Joravar Singhji who was adopted in 1896 A. D. 
by the late Maharana Pratap Singhji from Babral Bhyat family and was sent for education 
to the Rajkumar College at Rajkot. After attaining majority, he was invested with 
full powers in 1902 A. D. He is an intelligent Chief who keenly supervises the 

administration of the State. 

The area of the State is 394 square miles containing a population of 59,351 
souls according to the census of 191 1 A. D. The gross revenue of the State is 
1,66,582 rupees and it pays a tribute of Rs. 5,855 to the British Government. 

The present Chief, Maharana Shri Joravar Singhji, receives a salute of 9 guns. 




SHRIMANT ABASAHEB PANT PRA'INIDHI 
Chief of Vishalgarh. 



V ISHALGARH is a feudatory State under Kolhapur. It takes its name from the 

historical fort of Vishalgarh which lies on the extreme west over-looking the 

Konkan. It is at a height of about 3,350 feet from sea-level, and commands a 
beautiful view of nearly half the Konkan. Till 1844 A. D. the chiefs of Vishalgarh 
used to reside in the fort, but since then they have been residing at Malkapur, the 
principal town of the State, about 30 miles to the north-west of Kolhapur. 

The celebrated historical personage Parshuram Trimbak Pratinidhi may be said to 
be the founder of both Vishalgarh and Aundh families. He distinguished himself during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, and secured the high rank of 'Pratinidhi' 
or, the viceroy, in the time of Rajaram. 

The Kolhapur and Satara principalities were finally separated in 1740 A. D. by 

the treaty between Raja Shahu of Satara and Sambhaji Raja of Kolhapur. Since then 
the Pratinidhi family of Vishalgarh became permanently connected with the Kolhapur 

State. The British Government, in their treaty with the Kolhapur State, in the year 
1862 A. D., have guaranteed the protection of rights and privileges of the Vishalgarh 
State, along with those of the states, of Bawda, Vagal, and Ichalkaranji. 

The present ruling Chief, Shrimant Abasaheb, is the eleventh Pratinidhi in the 

Vishalgarh family founded by Krishnaji, the eldest son of Parshuram Trimbak. Shrimant 
Abasaheb is the son of Krishna Rao III and succeeded him in 1871 A.D. He was 

invested with full powers over his State on the 24th of November 1891 A.D. by the then 
Political Agent, Col. Wodehouse. Since he assumed the reins of the State, the 

administration has been carried on to the satisfaction of the Kolhapur State as well as 

the British Government. 

Shrimant Abasaheb has three sons, the eldest of whom Shrimant Bhawan Rao 
is an under-graduate of the Bombay University, and is prosecuting his further studies 
in the Deccan College at Poona. 

The Vishalgarh State contains in all 66 villages, with an area of 235 square 
miles. The population of the State is 35,258, and us revenue is about 1,77,000 rupees. 




Wadhwan 


\ A /ADH WAN ranks as a second class State in Kathiawar. The ruler of Wadhwan 
V V is a Rajput of the Jhala family. Harpal, of the members of the family 
iady mentioned elsewhere, gained from Raja Karan of Anhilpattan, a number of 
iges of which Patdi, the first one selected by Harpal, was made his capital. In 
4 A.D. Jet S inghji removed the capital from Patdi to Kanakawati, which was later 
invaded by the Mahomedan kings of Ahmedabad, when Waghji, a descendant of 
Singhji was killed. 

Raidharji, the eldest son of Waghji, removed the capital to Halwad. Prithwi 
the eldest son of Rajchandra Singhji of Dhrangadhra, left Halwad about 1603 A.D. 
established the separate principality of Wadhwan. Owing to his turbulent conduct, 
was imprisoned by the Moguls and sent to Ahmedabad where he died a prisoner. 

had two sons, Sartanji and Rajoji, who wrested Wankaner from the Babanya 
ig family. These two brothers became the founders of two different states, 
idhwan and Wankaner. Rajoji established himself at Wadhwan about 1613 A.D. 

Madho Singh, grandson of Rajoji, was a capable statesman and a brave 
rior, who helped Sawargar Kotah and Bundi chiefs. A later descendant, Prithwi 
[h\i, got a third part of Kotah, with its capital at Pattan, which is now known as 

ra Pattan. Wadhwan did not enjoy peace till the latter part of the nineteenth 

ury, as there were constant struggles going on in the State between the various 

rants and claimants for power and money. 

Daji Raj came to the gadl of Wadhwan in 1875 A.D. During his minority 

t State was administered by the chief Karbhari, under the supervision of the 
lical Agent. In 1881 A.D. Daji Raj was invested with full powers. He was a 

v enlightened chief and had he been spared he would have proved a beneficent 

£ able ruler. He died in 1885 A.D. and was succeeded by his brother, Bal Singhji. 


Bal Singhji ruled the State from 1885 A.D. to 1910 A.D. He was fond of 
institutions and was known as a supporter of the orthodox principles of Rajput 
dity and manners. Famine, successive bad seasons, and several other causes 

plicapped Bal Singhji's rule, which was embarrassd by financial difficulties. He died 
he 25th of May 1910 A.D. leaving behind him an only daughter who was married 
tRaja Bahadur Bhagwat Singhji, the heir-apparent of Orchha ( Bundeikhand ). The 
Comment of India have recognised Jaswant Singhji, son of Raj Singhji, as successor 
toe gadl of Wadhwan. The State is at present under British administration under 
tf direct control of the Agent to the Governor, Kathiawar, who has been invested by 
C>rnment with the full powers of a second class chief. 


t 


The area of the State is 242 square miles with a population of 35,831 souls, 
gross revenue of the State is rupees 4,75,000. 


The Thakor Saheb of Wadhwan, is entitled to a salute of 9 guns. 



RAJ SAHEB AMAR SINGHJI. 


Raj Saheb of Wankaner- 




Wankaner 


W ANKANER is a second class State in the Kathiawar Political Agency. “ Its 
rulers belong to the Jhala branch of the Kshatrias who are respected very 
much in that province. The founder of the Wankaner house was Sartanji, son of 

Prithwi Raj, the eldest son of Raja Chandra Singhji of Dhrangadhra (1584-1628 A.D.). 

The ruler entered into the usual engagements with the British Government in 1807 A. D. 

The present ruler. His Highness Maharana Shri Amar Singhji Raj Saheb of 

of Wankaner, ascended the throne in 1881 A.D., when he was a minor, and on his 
attaining majority assumed the full powers of the State in 1899 A. D. But soon after 

his assumption the State found itself confronted with a severe and unprecedented famine 
in the year 1900 A.D., when it rose equal to the emergency, and by liberal and 

judicious relief works saved the ryots from starvation and ruin. Several public works 

of utility were constructed by the Raj Saheb, notable among which are the two 

irrigation tanks known as Jaswatsar tank and Vinaysagar tank, named after his 

grand-father and father respectively. His Highness takes a keen and lively interest in 

all the affairs of the State and particularly in education. 

Wankaner is a most picturesque town situated in a small valley formed at the 
junction of the rivulet Patalio with the river Machu, set off in the rear by a pretty 
high range of hills which in turn are adorned by the palaces and bungalows of His 

Highness the Raj Saheb. The territory of the State is mostly hilly and abounds in 
stone quarries. The climate is generally dry and invigorating. Under the steady and 

progressive rule of H. H. the Raj Saheb, Wankaner has come to be recognised as 

one of the best administered states in Kathiawar. 

The area of the State is 425 square miles with a population of 32,261 ; and 

a revenue of Rs. 4,00,000 per annum. 

His Highness Maharana Shri Amar Singhji, the present Raj Saheb of 

Wankaner, ranks among the second class chiefs of Kathiawar, and has plenary 

jurisdiction over his subjects. He enjoys full civil powers and is entitled to a 
salute of 9 guns. 





